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Art. 1.—THE IMMUNITY OF PRIVATE PROPERTY AT 
SEA. 
II. THEORETICAL. 


1. Commerce and Property in Naval Warfare. A letter 
of the Lord Chancellor, edited by Francis W. Hirst. 
London: Macmillan, 1906. 

. Kriegsrecht, Frieden und Riistungen. By Professor 
L. von Bar. ‘ Deutsche Revue, December 1909. 
Fleischer, Stuttgart. 

. Effects of War on Property. By Alma Latifi; with a 
note on belligerent rights at sea by John Westlake, 
K.C. London: Macmillan, 1909. 

. Das Beuterecht im Land- und Seekriege. By Dr Hans 
Wehberg. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1909. English translation, 
with introduction, by John M. Robertson, M.P. West- 
minster: King, 1911. 

. Letters to the ‘ Times’ upon War and Neutrality (1881- 
1909), with some commentary. By Thomas Erskine 
Holland. London: Longmans, 1909. 

. Some Plain Reasons for Immunity from Capture of 
Private Property at Sea. By Sir John Macdonell. 
London: Murray, 1910. 

. Sea Law and Sea Power, as they would be affected by 
recent proposals; with reasons against those proposals. 
by T. Gibson Bowles, M.P. London: Murray, 1910. 


IN a previous article * we narrated briefly the histury of 
a movement for imposing further restrictions on the 
capture of enemy property at sea by extending the 





_* Part I (Historical) of this article was published in No. 426 of the 
‘ Quarterly Review’ (January 1911). 
Vol. 215.—No. 428. B 
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brovision of the Declaration of Paris, that ‘the neutral 
flag covers enemy's goods, with the exception of contra- 
band of war, to ships under the enemy flag and to 
enemy cargo thereon; and we now propose to notice 
some of the principal arguments urged in favour of the 
adoption of this new principle. 

The proposition as it was stated by the United States 
Delegation at the Hague Conference of 1907 is as follows: 


‘The private property of all citizens or subjects of the 
signatory Powers, with the exception of contraband of war, 
shall be exempt from capture or seizure on the sea or else- 
where by the armed vessels or the military forces of any of 
the said signatory Powers. But nothing herein contained 
shall extend exemption from seizure to vessels and their 
cargoes which may attempt to enter a port blockaded by the 
naval forces of any of the said Powers.’ 


Such a formula is too long for everyday use, and 
accordingly we find it usually replaced by the phrase, 
‘inviolability of private property in naval warfare.’ 
Though concise, this has the serious defect of omitting 
all allusion to the two qualifying exceptions, namely, 
the seizure and confiscation of what is termed contraband 
when carried by a neutral vessel, and seizure of merchant 
vessels for attempting to violate a blockade. As was 
pointed out by more than one speaker at the last Hague 
Conference, unless the meaning of the terms ‘ contraband’ 
and ‘ blockade’ were exactly determined, the result might 
be that the abolition of capture would in practice be 
nullified by the continuation of the existing system 
without any real change. It was therefore of the highest 
importance that contraband of war, among other things, 
should be strictly defined. 

In the eighteenth century it was the more general 
opinion that only arms and munitions of war should be 
classed in this category ; but naval stores were sometimes 
included. Provisions, on the other hand, were only held 
to be contraband when on their way to a port of naval 
equipment or to a naval armament; or, according to 
the stricter American view, when destined to a place 
actually invested or blockaded. At the same time most 
Powers considered themselves entitled, at the outbreak 
of war, to declare what articles they would regard as 
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contraband. In 1780 the Powers forming the first Armed 
Neutrality League declared that only articles enumerated 
in the Russian treaty of 1766 with Great Britain, namely, 
arms and munitions of war, could be treated as contra- 
band. The tendency in modern times has been to 
extend rather than to restrict the list. Thus in 1885 
France (then engaged in hostilities against China) declared 
shipments of rice to any port north of Canton to be con- 
traband of war. Russia, when at war with Japan in 1904, 
went still farther, and proclaimed coal, cotton, rice and 
provisions to be absolutely prohibited ; but this extension 
was protested against by Great Britain and by the United 
States, and, in the case of food-stuffs, with success. 

A change seems now to be in prospect. If the 
Declaration of London (February 1909) receives the adhe- 
sion of all the Powers, and is ratified by them, the 
existing liberty possessed by a belligerent of announcing 
what articles he will treat as contraband will be subject 
to certain limitations, though it permits any Power to 
add to the lists of absolute and conditional contraband 
respectively, either before or after the outbreak of war, 
by a simple notification. The Declaration contains three 
lists (1) absolute contraband ; (2) conditional contraband ; 
(3) articles which can never be declared contraband. In 
the third category the most important articles are the 
raw materials of textile manufactures. Food-stuffs are 
included in the second. 

We cannot but think that the advocates of the ‘im- 
munity of private property,’ who lightly pass over the 
question of contraband, will be inclined to regard it as 
offering Great Britain no safeguard for the most im- 
portant of her interests, namely the supply of food-stuffs 
from abroad, whether in her own or in neutral vessels. 
For it must be remembered that, in spite of the Hague 
Convention of 1907 setting up an International Court of 
Appeal in prize-cases, resort to it can only afford a pros- 
pect of security against ultimate confiscation, but none 
against capture and detention in the meanwhile. The 
period allowed to national courts for their decision, 
before the International Court can intervene, is two years. 
In the meantime the food-stuffs would be prevented from 
reaching a perhaps starving population. 

Underlying the proposal that enemy ships should be 

B 2 
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mmune from capture, so long as they carry no contra- 
band of war, and are not attempting to violate a 
blockade, is the assumption that the same rules should 
govern naval and terrestrial warfare. It is alleged that 
in war on land private property may not be seized and 
appropriated by a belligerent, and that the same rule 
ought to be extended to maritime war. 

The most notable enunciation of this theory of the 
identity of the two forms under which war must necessarily 
be conducted occurs in the Berlin Decree of November 21, 
1806, in which Napoleon asserts ‘ que le droit de la guerre 
est un et le méme sur terre que sur mer’; from which he 
deduces, among other things, the consequence ‘qu'il ne 
peut s’étendre ni aux propriétés privées, quelles qu’elles 
soient, ni 4 la personne des individus étrangers a la 
profession des armes,’ etc. But the conditions of terres- 
trial and maritime warfare are by no means identical. 
In land-warfare the arena is usually the territory of one 
of the combatants; and the victor remains in at least 
temporary possession. In naval war the arena is the 
open sea, of which no one can take possession. 

The conception of ‘contraband,’ absolute and con- 
ditional, is peculiar to maritime war; for the merchant 
who sells and transports arms and ammunition, or 
furnishes one belligerent State with clothing or food for 
its soldiers, so long as he effects the transport by land, 
cannot be interfered with by the other belligerent unless 
he tries to transport it through the territory belonging to 
or occupied by that other belligerent. The ‘Convention 
respecting the Rights and Duties of Neutral Powers and 
Persons in case of War on Land,’ signed at the Second 
Hague Conference, expressly says : 


‘A neutral Power is not called upon to prevent the export or 
transit, on behalf of one or other of the belligerents, of arms, 
munitions of war, or in general of anything which can be of 
use to an army or a fleet’ (Art. 7). 


This forms a vital distinction between the two kinds or 
departments of warfare. If a continental Power is at 
war with an adjacent State, the probabilities are that 
there will be at least one friendly neighbour from whom 
articles for use in war may be procured without limit or 
hindrance ; as happened, for instance, during the Crimean 
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war, when Prussia, as is well established, supplied 
weapons to Russia. 

When a continental Power is invaded by a neighbour, 
the invader takes possession of the means of communica- 
tion, interrupts the ordinary operations of internal com- 
merce between the occupied and unoccupied portions of 
territory, billets his troops on private householders, 
requisitions food, means of transport and any other 
article necessary for the use of his army, tramples down 
or ruins the crops on the line of march; and, whenever 
the opposing forces come into violent contact, private 
houses, whole villages even, may be set on fire and 
destroyed if necessary for the success of the operations. 
As Dr Wehberg says (p. 3): 


‘In the face of military necessity every other law of war has 
to give way, as, for instance, even the principle of the 
inviolability of private property. Where the assumption of 
military necessity exists, all measures, even the most extreme, 
are permitted.’ 


In maritime war the worst injury that can be inflicted 
by the stronger belligerent (apart from the destruction 


of his enemy’s war-fleet in naval encounters) is to 
blockade his ports; capture and confiscate his merchant- 
men and their cargoes (so far as the latter are not proved 
to be neutral property), or shut them up in port; arrest 
and bring into port neutral vessels engaged in the trans- 
port of contraband of war for the use of the enemy; and, 
if a landing force is included among the means at his 
disposal, he may achieve the occupation of his enemy’s 
colonies and settlements. 

In terrestrial warfare, when the day of reckoning 
comes, the victor can demand either a cession of 
territory or the payment of a war-indemnity, or both. 
The defeated party, whose territory is occupied by his 
successful adversary, must submit to almost any terms 
in order to free the soil of his country from the presence 
of the invader. He may be crippled in his resources for 
many years to come by the burden of the war-indemnity. 
He may be deprived of important fortresses or other 
military positions necessary to his safety from future 
attack, and so remain exposed to invasion or the threat 
of invasion whenever he appears to be reorganising his 
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orces. He loses perhaps valuable mines or other 
sources of national prosperity; and long years may 
elapse before the ravages of war are made good. More- 
over, populations are subject to be deprived of the 
nationality to which they are attached, with the alterna- 
tive of migrating from their homes and sacrificing their 
property in order to retain it. No such consequences 
can ever follow from maritime warfare, unless in very 
exceptional circumstances. 

In the case of defeat at sea by an insular Power, 
unless followed by a successful landing and invasion, the 
worst that can befall the vanquished belligerent is the 
loss of his war-fleet. His portscan be defended by mines 
or submarines or forts beyond the possibility of attack ; 
his merchant-ships are in a position of security so long 
as they do not put to sea. The result then is simply that 
his sea-borne commerce is interrupted for a time. He 
loses no territory unless the victor has combined suc- 
cessful land operations with those of his naval forces. 
Except when his territory is occupied he cannot be 
compelled to pay a war-indemnity, because there is 
nothing to ransom. If naval warfare is to be deprived 
of one of its most efficient weapons, so much the more 
difficult will it be for the successful belligerent to bring 
the war to an end. The beaten party has only to sit still, 
and to wait until the burden of maintaining his superiority 
at sea wearies out his antagonist. 


So much for the alleged identity of the laws of war 
by land and by sea, and of the effects which the two 
kinds of warfare respectively produce. The ‘ Regulations 
concerning the Laws and Customs of War on Land,’ 
adopted at the Hague in 1899 and 1907, form the latest 
. attempt to define the international law governing this 
matter by international agreement. Let us see what are 
their provisions affecting private property. By these re- 
gulations a town or place, even when captured by assault, 
may not be handed over to pillage; private property 
may not be confiscated; and pillage is formally pro- 
hibited. The occupying force may not levy contribu- 
tions in money except for the needs of the army or the 
administration of the territory; no contribution can be 
exacted except in virtue of a written order and on the 
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responsibility of a commander-in-chief; and a receip 
must be delivered in payment for all contributions. 
Requisitions in kind and services cannot be demanded 
of the inhabitants except for the needs of the army of 
occupation. Requisitions in kind are, so far as possible, 
to be paid for in cash; if not, receipts are to be given, 
and payment of the amounts due is to be made as soon 
as possible. All appliances, whether on land, at sea, or 
in the air, adapted for the transmission of news or for 
the transport of persons or things, exclusive of cases 
governed by naval law, depots of arms, and generally all 
kinds of munitions of war, may be seized, even if they 
belong to private persons, but must be restored and 
compensation arranged for when peace is made. 

Pillage, i.e. the appropriation of the personal effects of 
private individuals, is of course equally prohibited in 
naval warfare; but cargoes of merchant-ships are not 
the private effects of the persons in whose charge they 
are. . In both kinds of warfare a broad line of distinction 
is. drawn between goods used for trade, or stored for that 
purpose, and those which are really private, i.e. personal 
property. It is the appropriation of the latter which is 
prohibited, for the purpose of maintaining discipline. 
But commercial goods stand on a different footing, and 
on land are liable to requisition when they are accessible. 
Sir John Macdonell objects that 


‘certain writers seek to make light of or nullify this point 
(i.e. the identity of private property at sea and on land) by 
declaring that a cargo of wheat which is on land private 
property somehow becomes when on sea public property... . 
This distinction, which is not very intelligible, appears to be 
unknown to economists or lawyers.’ 


We are not aware that any writer of repute has alleged 
that a cargo of wheat or any other merchandise ‘ which is 
on land private property somehow becomes when on sea 
public property. What Admiral Mahan and others 
following him have argued is as follows: 


‘Property belonging to private individuals embarked in 
the process of transportation and exchange, which we call 
commerce, is like money in circulation. It is the life-blood 
of national prosperity, on which war depends, and as such is 
national in its employment, and only in ownership private. 
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'o stop such circulation is to sap national prosperity ; and to 
sap prosperity, on which war depends for its energy, is a 
measure as truly military as is the killing of the men whose 
arms maintain war in the field. Prohibition of commerce is 
enforced at will when an enemy’s army holds territory.’ * 


And Professor Westlake observes that ‘ what is struck at 
is not primarily enemy’s property, but the trade. Mr 
Bowles reminds us in his recent book ‘Sea Law and 
Sea Power’ (p. 27) that the advocates of the innovation 
shrink from the application of their own principle to 
contraband of war, which is of course privately owned, 
‘thereby avowing what they too feel, that the test is not 
whether the property is private, but whether its trans- 
port is of material assistance to the enemy in the war.’ 
We regret that space does not permit of our quoting 
more at length from this writer's first three chapters, 
which merit attentive study by all those who are 
interested in questions relating to naval war. 

According to the Regulations above-quoted, receipts 
are to be given for contributions in money or kind, and 
payment is to be made ‘as soon as possible.’ There 
is no guarantee that these payments will ever be made. 
Possession may be taken of railways and rolling-stock, 
of canals and barges, of telegraphs, of carts, waggons, 
pack-animals, of arms and munitions of war, even if they 
belong to private persons; but these must be restored 
when peace is made, and compensation must be arranged 
for. The successful belligerent will certainly so fix the 
amount of the war-indemnity as to cover all these 
payments and compensations, so that the stipulation in 
question cannot be regarded as giving any real sanction 
to the view that private property is inviolable in land 
warfare. The war-indemnity itself is provided by taxes 
extracted from the savings of private persons. After the 
war of 1870-71, France paid to private persons an enor- 
mous sum in compensation for the damage done to their 
property during the war; but these persons themselves, 
along with others not directly injured, had to pay, through 
increased taxes, for the compensation. It seems clear 
that the so-called immunity of private property in terres- 
trial warfare does not and cannot exist. Thus the assump- 





* Quoted by Mr Corbett in ‘Some Neglected Aspects of War,’ p. 141. 
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tion that, because private property is in theory inviolable 
on land, the ships and their cargoes belonging to the 
enemy cught equally to be held inviolable, on which the 
argument for the immunity of enemy ships and cargoes 
in maritime warfare rests, is found on examination to 
be worthless. 

If the proposed immunity were to be absolute, that is 
to say, if the merchant-vessels of neither belligerent nor 
neutral were to be molested on the high seas, it is clear 
that the advantage to the carrying trade and to commerce 
would be very great. But neutral ships are not exempt 
from molestation. In time of war they are liable, under 
existing conditions, to be stopped on the high seas by a 
belligerent cruiser, to be captured on the ground of carry- 
ing contraband, and to be taken before a prize-court of 
the belligerent and detained for possibly two years before 
judgment is given. Such a ship may, by the Declaration of 
London, be destroyed, if the contraband exceeds a half of 
the whole cargo—in bulk, weight, value or freight— 
whenever the business of taking her into port would 
involve danger to the safety of the warship effecting the 
capture or to the success of the operations in which she 
may be engaged. The proffered immunity is therefore 
very far from being complete. If it were accepted as a 
rule of the game of war, the enemy merchant-ship would 
still be liable to be overhauled and to be captured in 
various circumstances. It may be added that, while the 
commander of a belligerent cruiser would be inclined to 
treat neutral merchant-ships with consideration, in order 
to avoid raising up fresh enemies, no such motive would 
operate in the case of the enemy’s trading vessels. 


An argument often employed is that the practice of 
capturing merchant-ships and their cargoes, even when it 
results in driving the enemy’s trade from the ocean, has 
never had any effect on the eventual fortunes of the com- 
batants or on the duration of the war. It is linked up 
with the theory that private property, being exempt from 
capture and destruction in land warfare, ought to be 
equally exempt in naval war. Itis admitted that military 
necessity may override the principle of the inviolability 
of private property on land, but it is denied that this 
necessity can exist at sea, because a war against commerce 
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carried on by means of cruisers amounts to no more than 
an operation of secondary importance. 

How far war on commerce has been actually effective 
in the past in bringing wars to a conclusion, and how far, 
in the altered circumstances of the present day, it is likely 
to have the same efficacy as has been attributed to it in 
the past, is a question which merits consideration. Lord 
Loreburn, in discussing this point, states that 


‘Louis XV was compelled to make peace in 1763 largely by 
the ruin of French trade. Other examples occur in the 
record of the Napoleonic wars. All this is true; but why 
was the strain so severe in those days? It was because the 
want created by closing the sea could not then be compen- 
sated by land-borne supplies. In those days the doctrine 
that a neutral flag covers enemy goods had not been estab- 
lished; and land transport from any great distance, even 
from shorter distances, was impracticable on the necessary 
scale. Therefore, to check sea-borne trade was to check a 
very great proportion of all trade. Only canals and navi- 
gable rivers remained, and they were none too frequent.’ 


In a somewhat similar sense, Sir J. Macdonnell says : 


‘The only plausible instance adduced is the Peace of Paris of 
1763 between this country and France; the close of the war, 
it is said, was hastened by the losses sustained by English 
shipowners at the hands of French privateers.. But that 
case proves little; historians are agreed that many causes 
favourable to peace were at work in both countries.’ 


The late Sir William Laird Clowes was of opinion that 
in the war of 1812 


‘the commerce-destroying exploits of the Americans had a 
very distinct effect in furthering the readiness of Great 
Britain to come to terms... but it cannot be too often 
insisted that the blockading squadrons of Great Britain 
almost destroyed both the foreign and the coast commerce 
of the United States.’ (‘Royal Navy,’ vi, 157.) 


During the wars of the French Revolution and Empire, 
the French, unable to maintain at sea a purely naval 
force, resorted to commerce-destroying on a large scale, in 
the hope of forcing England into bankruptcy. This was 
carried on mainly by privateers. The French Admiral 
Bruix, as we learn from a letter dated in 1798, reproduced 
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by Cauchy in his ‘ Respect de la Propriété privée dans la 
Guerre, condemned this practice, because it attracted men 
from the navy. Admiral Mahan estimates the prizes made 
by French cruisers at not more than 2} percent. of 
British commerce afloat, and adds that-the percentage of 
losses arising from the perils of the sea was as great. On 
the other hand, the French merchant-flag was driven from 
the seas; and the restrictions imposed by England on the 
commerce of neutrals gradually led to the financial 
exhaustion of the Empire. The injury to English trade 
was far less effective than the complete extinction of 
French commerce. Napoleon’s retort was the Berlin and 
Milan decrees (1806, 1807), by which he affected to place 
the whole of the British Isles under blockade. The 
rejoinder of England was the Orders in Council (1807). 
The strain upon the resources of the French Empire and 
its unwilling allies became insupportable. Alexander I 
broke away from the ‘Continental System,’ rather than 
suffer the economic ruin of Russia. His defection provoked 
the fatal expedition of Moscow, of which the downfall of 
Napoleon and the restoration of peace were the con- 
sequences. It seems not unreasonable ‘to infer that 
commerce-destroying, if carried on by a belligerent strong 
enough to exclude his adversary from the sea, might, in 
those days at least, contribute powerfully, even though 
indirectly, to the termination of war. 

But the conditions have a good deal changed since 
then. While, on the one hand, the connexion of foreign 
commerce and national prosperity was then much less 
close than it is to-day, and nations depended much more 
on their own resources, the improvement of roads and the 
construction of railways have rendered the transport of 
goods far easier and more expeditious throughout the 
continent of Europe. Perhaps these two factors may be 
regarded as neutralising each other. Further, the Decla- 
ration of Paris (1856) has, by the abolition of privateering 
and the acceptation of the principle of ‘free ships, free 
goods,’ considerably restricted the power of a European 
belligerent to interfere with the commerce of his 
adversary. Another very influential change has been 
brought about by the substitution of steam for sails as 
the propelling force of ships; and a still further alteration 
of the conditions is due to the constantly increasing 
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tonnage of the vessels employed in commerce. It seems 
reasonable, therefore, to suppose that the experience of 
former wars affords no absolutely trustworthy guide for 
estimating the efficacy of commerce-destroying in modern 
maritime warfare. 

Of all the wars that have taken place since 1815, the 
American civil war alone exhibits an example of war ona 
large scale against the enemy’s commerce. In that war, 
however, it was not the capture or destruction of enemy 
ships and cargoes that affected the final result, but 
blockade, which, rigorously carried out over the whole 
coast-line of the Confederate states, greatly weakened the 
resisting power of the secessionist armies. Consequently 
we cannot refer to any war fought under modern con- 
ditions as exemplifying the effect produced by commerce- 
destroying in its more limited aspect—the capture of 
enemy ships on the high seas—in determining the issue 
of a conflict between maritime nations. 

It is argued that, even if a maritime Power were able 
to establish the command of the sea, and put a stop to 
the carrying trade of its adversary, the latter would 
nevertheless be able to import all the foreign goods it 
required and to export its own productions in neutral 
vessels or by railway across its frontiers. The replacement 
by neutral vessels of the ships confined to port would 
depend, however, on the proportion of the external com- 
merce of any particular country carried on respectively 
by its own ships and by the shipping of other countries 
in time of peace. In cases where foreign shipping is, as 
a rule, employed by any country for, say, nine-tenths of its 
oversea trade, the remaining tenth could no doubt easily 
be supplied by neutral flags. But, if the proportion be 
reversed, it seems improbable that, even with the 
assistance of several neutral Powers, the required 
amount of tonnage could be obtained. On the other 
hand, not every nation is so situated geographically as 
to be able to resort to railway carriage. The British 
Isles obviously are not; nor is the United States, nor 
Japan. Again, even in the case of countries forming 
part of the continent of Europe, the rolling-stock of 
domestic and foreign railways is hardly so superabundant 
as to admit of any considerable addition to the quantity 
of goods transported by land in normal times. And 
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Mr Bowles points out with great justice that, were it 
possible to divert the trade of a continental Power from 
sea to land, it could only be accomplished by greatly 
increasing the cost of carriage. 

We take from Dr Wehberg the following statistics of 
exports and imports by land and sea of five principal 


commercial States : 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
by Land. by Sea. 
{ Import . _— 100 


England . Export . -_— 100 


{eeort e «if Ox 69 
* \Export . . 3d 65 

Import . - 40 60 
Germany. . . - oes . 50 50 


France 


a Import . . 45 55 
Russia Export | | 36 74 


{oenont . “ee 94 


North America Export . <3 91 


The object of this table is to show to what extent 
different Powers would be affected by a blockade; but 
it ‘is equally useful as giving a partial measure of the 
extra burden which would be thrown on neutral shipping 
and foreign railways if the commercial fleet of any of the 
nations mentioned were driven to take refuge in its own 
ports. In the case of a country which employs a large 
mercantile fleet and carries on its maritime export and 
import trade chiefly in its own ships, the effect of that 
fleet being confined to port will be to compel dependence 
on neutral ships and foreign railways. These will 
probably be inadequate to the task. Even if they should 
prove adequate, that will be at the cost of higher freights ; 
while the earnings of the mercantile fleet shut up in port 
will be reduced to nothing. These two factors combined 
would seriously affect the financial stability of the country. 
The United Kingdom is said to derive an income of 
£90,000,000 from its carrying trade. If that could be 
stopped, and if, instead of receiving payment for freights, 
it had to pay out large sums, it would hardly be able 
to carry ona war. This is, of course, an extreme case. 

We have seen that the carrying trade in the present 
day is almost entirely confined to steamers, of constantly 
increasing tonnage, which the exigencies of coal supply 
compel to follow certain well-defined ocean routes. 
Cruisers cannot keep the sea for any great length of 
time. They must put into port frequently to coal. 
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Whether a rightly understood and faithfully observed 
law of neutrality would permit of their receiving supplies 
in neutral ports, in order to sally forth again to attack 
the adversary’s commerce, seems extremely doubtful. 
Unless the fighting fleet is able to establish the command 
of the sea, the cruisers will be liable to be ‘ bottled up’ 
in a neutral port, as has happened before now to men-of- 
war belonging to the weaker belligerent. 

It is argued that the risks to which the commercial 
fleet of any nation will be exposed will depend on its 
numerical size. Omitting sailing vessels, and taking 
steamers of 2000 tons and over, we find that the United 
Kingdom had, in 1906, 2079 such steamers, aggregating 
6,212,095 net tons; Germany 587, with 1,637,472 gross 
tons; the United States 456, with 2,027,448 gross tons; 
France 136, with 394,854 net tons; and Italy 90, with 
245,203 net tons. The average tonnage of the American 
steamers is nearly 60 per cent. larger than that of the 
Germans; or, in other words, a larger tonnage goes to a 
smaller number of ships. A comparison between the 
total number of steam vessels of all sizes belonging to 
Norway and Germany shows that the number of ships is 
nearly equal, while the average tonnage of the German 
vessels is two and three-quarter times as large. The 
visk of the larger ship falling in with a cruiser (or an 
auxiliary cruiser disguised as a merchant-steamer) is the 
same as that of the smaller vessel; and therefore, 
although the larger vessel has probably the higher speed 
and hence a better chance of escape, it is clear that the 
risks must be calculated, ceteris paribus, on the number 
of ships, not on gross tonnage. It seems therefore, at 
first sight, that the risk to which an English steamer of 
that class is exposed is three-and-a-half times as great 
as that of a German, over four-and-a-half times that 
of an American, fifteen times that of a French, and over 
twenty-three times that of an Italian. A factor that 
would modify these proportions would in each case be 
the number of swift cruisers available for the attack and 
defence, supposing the course of the war be such as to 
leave the sea equally free to both sides. It might prove 
too that in a war between any two of these Powers a 
larger number of such steamers might be captured, and 
yet their loss be less felt because of their being in a 
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smaller proportion to the total number. If the cruisers 
available are in proportion to the number of merchant- 
ships at sea, then the larger merchant fleet, if it navigated 
in convoy, would lose a smaller number, both absolutely 
and relatively to the whole. 

Dr Wehberg maintains (p. 116) that it is precisely 
England, one of the chief opponents of the abolition of 
the right of prize, which in a maritime war would suffer 
in special measure through the application of the existing 
law. He regards this as a very peculiar fact, and quotes 
with approval the proposal of Baron von Schleinitz 
(which he also attributes to Hautefeuille in 1868*) that, 
if and as soon as private property is hereafter. not 
respected by England or any other State in maritime 
war, other States should enter into a mutual undertaking 
to make it a casus belli in common. So Great Britain is 
to be compelled by force to adopt an alteration in the 
laws of war which she is so blind as not to perceive would 
benefit her more than any other nation. 

Much has been made of a speech delivered by Lord 
Palmerston to the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce in 
1856, in which he is reported to have expressed the hope 
that private property might cease to be the object of 
aggression during hostilities by sea; and to have added 
that it is the conflict of armies by land and of fleets by 
sea that decide the great contests of nations. Those 
who quote these remarks are not always careful to cite 
the later and more deliberate utterance of the same 
statesman in the House of Commons, when he told his 
hearers that by ‘accepting the principle of the inviol- 
ability of private property at sea they would be inflicting 
a blow on our naval power and would be guilty of an act 
of political suicide.’ It is difficult to suppose that Lord 
Palmerston intended to imply that the loss of life in a 
land battle and the destruction or capture of war-ships at 
sea are alone sufficient to decide the contests of nations. 
That would be to reduce such struggles to the rank of mere 
gladiatorialcombats. He must have had in mind the con- 
sequences of victory by land or sea—the paralysis of the 
nation’s life, administrative and economic, through the 





* The reference to Hautefeuille seems to need confirmation, since in his 
‘Questions de Droit Maritime International,’ published in 1868, he avows 
himself an uncompromising supporter of the existing practice. 
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occupation of territory, the stoppage of the main arteries 
of trade, and the consequent loss of wealth. 
To refer again to Mr. Bowles’ work (p. 12): 


‘Men who remember the glories of the Nile and Trafalgar 
neither remember nor have ever really become aware that 
both battles would have been fought in vain had they not 
been accompanied and followed up by that constant, ceaseless 
sap of the enemy’s trade, the capture of his property, the 
raising of his prices, and the consequent drying-up of the 
sources of his taxation, which more effectually distressed him 
than any lost battles.’ 


To refrain from utilising to the fullest extent the 
advantages thus gained would be to throw away the 
fruits of victory. The naval triumphs of the Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic wars did not, indeed, bring the 
defeated directly to his knees, but, by enabling the victor 
to drive his adversary’s commerce from the ocean, they 
contributed potently to eventual peace. 


It is often held out, as an inducement to consenting 
to this proposed alteration of the laws of war, that its 
adoption would relieve maritime Powers of the necessity 
of keeping up large navies. Lord Loreburn says (p. 25) 
that: ‘Half or more than half their [the continental 
Powers] inducements to maintain costly navies would 
disappear.’ Similarly Sir J. Macdonell remarks (p. 3): 
‘Liability for capture necessarily and justifiably means 
large armaments on the part of other countries with 
property in peril at sea.’ 

At the Hague Conference of 1907 Great Britain 
declared that, if an agreement to abolish the right of 
capture would facilitate the reduction of naval and 
military armaments, she would be ready to reconsider 
her attitude on this question. This elicited no response 
whatever from any other Power. We are told, on the 
other hand, by Sir John Macdonell (p. 2) that : ‘Of course, 
the only, or indeed the chief, motive actuating the pro- 
pagandists of the idea of a large fleet in Germany is not 
a desire to safeguard her commerce.’ It is, indeed, diffi- 
cult to share the widely-diffused belief that the immunity 
of private property at sea would lead to a reduction of 
armaments. So long as the seizure of ships for carrying 
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contraband of war continues, it will be necessary for 
maritime nations to maintain a sufficient force of cruisers 
to stop, visit and search all neutral vessels. If—as would 
be the case if the proposed immunity were granted—the 
merchant-ships of belligerents could navigate as freely 
as neutrals, there would be a great addition to the 
number of vessels to be visited, and a consequent increase, 
rather than a diminution, of the cruiser squadron for 
this service. Cruisers will no doubt be required for the 
convoy of neutral shipping under the rule adopted by 
the Declaration of London. As the neutral vessel seized 
for carrying contraband to one of the belligerents may 
presumably be regarded as a friend, the belligerent for 
whom the cargo is destined will desire to rescue it, and 
for that purpose also he must have cruisers, 

Moreover, every nation that has oversea possessions 
must maintain a fleet for the protection of transports 
carrying supplies and troops for their defence; and the 
Power which desires to acquire colonies from its adversary 
must have ships of war to escort its attacking forces. 
No operations on land on the other side of a narrow 
sea or across the ocean can be carried on without the 
protection of a fleet. If the right of capture is abolished, 
maritime Powers will be compelled to exercise greater 
diligence in the pursuit of contraband and make greater 
exertions to blockade the enemy’s ports. Should those 
rights be renounced, as logically they ought to be when 
one variety of commerce-destroying is abandoned, military 
expeditions oversea will remain the only means of co- 
ercing an adversary who possesses the geographical 
advantage of not being exposed to invasion by land. 

For the foregoing reasons we are persuaded that the 
expectation that the grant of ‘immunity’ would result 
in a decrease of expenditure on naval armaments is likely 
to prove an illusion. Supposing however that, on the 
various grounds stated, maritime Powers were disposed to 
consent, so far as circumstances permit, to the assimilation 
of the treatment of enemy merchant-ships and their 
cargoes to that accorded to neutral ships, there would 
still remain two reasons for hesitation. Of these one 
is that many merchant steamers are capable of being 
utilised as transports for troops. Dr Wehberg, in 
replying to this argument, which was used by Count 

Vol, 215.—No, 428, c 
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Caprivi in 1892, admits as a fact that all maritime States 
have entered into contracts with the great steam-naviga- 
tion companies, by which they grant subventions for the 
construction of steamers capable of being converted into 
cruisers. He adds that, by Art. 23 of the German law 
of June 13, 1873, ship-owners must, from the date of 
mobilisation on the outbreak of war, place their ships 
and vessels at the disposition of the military authorities 
for war service, which of course includes the transport 
of troops. If it is true that German law makes all 
merchant-ships potentially part of the fighting force, is 
there any reason for treating them as innocent traders 
up to the moment of such utilisation ? 

But there is a still more powerful reason for retaining 
the right of capture, in that at the Hague Conference 
of 1907 certain Powers claimed the right to convert 
merchant-ships into cruisers on the high seas. Thus, an 
enemy ship that had been allowed to pass free on the 
ground of her peaceful and innocent character might, a 
few hours later, when out of sight of the adversary, be 
transformed into a formidable instrument of war. So 
long as such views are held and acted on by maritime 
Powers, it would clearly be dangerous to concede the 
immunity of enemy ships from capture and confiscation. 


It is maintained, as we have seen, that the right in 
question, even when coupled with those of search, capture, 
and in certain cases confiscation, of merchant-ships 
carrying contraband, can have but an insignificant in- 
fluence on the final result of awar. Suppose this position 
admitted, for the sake of argument, and the consequent 
deduction drawn—that the right is not worth retention. 
The concession will entail the surrender of other rights, 
the exercise of which has been attacked on similar 
grounds. The confiscation of contraband and the 
blockade of commercial ports must stand or fall to- 
gether with the right to capture private property at 
sea; for all three practices have the same object—the 
weakening of the enemy’s power—and conduce to the 
same end, a successful peace. 

If indeed it could be proved that these rights are in- 
effective for their purpose, there would be no use in 
retaining them. But is this so? In regard to contra- 
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band, it was pointed out at the Hague Conference of 
1907 that, owing to modern developments in the means 
of communication, a belligerent will seldom be able by 
means of confiscation to deprive his adversary of the 
supplies of arms and munitions necessary for the con- 
tinuation of the war, and thereby to affect the course of 
events. Within the last ten years we have certainly 
seen this observation verified in the South African War; 
and in the war of 1870 complete command of the sea 
and consequent freedom to procure military supplies, 
though it may have helped the weaker belligerent to 
protract the war, did not enable him to recover his lost 
ground. 

Proposals to alter the law of contraband were made 
by the well-known Prussian jurist, Samuel Cocceji, in 
1748. In 1856 the American Secretary of State, in his 
Note declining to accede to the Declaration of Paris 
unless ‘the immunity of private property’ were also 
provided for, suggested that contraband of war should 
be exempt from confiscation, except when an attempt 
was made to introduce it into a besieged or blockaded 
place. Finally, the absolute and entire abolition of 
contraband was proposed by Great Britain at the Hague 
Conference of 1907, so that the right of visit should be 
exercised only to ascertain the neutral character of the 
vessel. But these ideas found no support with a majority 
of the Great Powers. 

These two practices—the capture and appropriation 
of enemy: ships and cargoes, and the confiscation of 
contraband of war and, in certain circumstances, of 
vessels engaged in its transport—have from a very early 
period been acknowledged to be legitimate acts on the 
part of a belligerent. The blockade of commercial ports, 
however, cannot claim to be sanctioned by equally ancient 
usage. In 1800 the American Secretary of State, Marshall, 
writing to Rufus King, U.S. Minister in England, says: 


‘If we examine the reasoning on which is founded the right 
to intercept and confiscate supplies destined for a blockaded 
town, it will be difficult to resist the conviction that its 
extension to towns invested by sea only is an unjustifiable 
encroachment on the rights of neutrals.’ (Hall, p. 632.) 


In the Berlin decree (Nov. 1806) Napoleon adopted this 
Cc 2 
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view, and alleged, as a ground for reprisals against 
England, that 


‘she extends to unfortified commercial towns and ports, to 
harbours and thé mouths of rivers, the law of blockade, which, 
according to reason and the usage of all civilised peoples, is 
applicable to fortified places only.’ 


In 1859, on the outbreak of war between France and 
Austria, Mr Cass used very much the same argument. 
Prof. Westlake, in a note appended to Mr Latifi’s admir- 
ably concise treatise, observes, as to ‘the immunity which 
is proposed for the enemy’s mercantile flag’: 


‘The proposal now under discussion is not that the enemy’s 
sea-trade shall be exempted from attempts to paralyse him, 
but that such attempts on it shall be restricted to cases in 
which it is equally lawful to interfere with it under the 
neutral flag. Nothing but the blindness of habit prevents us 
from seeing that commercial blockades, as distinct from the 
investment of fortified ports, are a war waged against 
neutrals. But if only sentiment can be gratified by limiting 
the war against the enemy’s commercial flag, the war against 
neutrals is to continue, with the certainty that commercial 
blockades, when they have become the sole means of para- 
lysing the enemy’s sea-trade, will be practically carried as far 
as audacity can venture to strain or to violate rules.’ 


As Admiral Mahan puts it, this operation, as also the 
capture of ‘ private property’ and of contraband of war, 
amounts to saying: 

‘I forbid your citizens the maritime transportation of their 
commercial property. Articles of whatever character, in- 
cluding the vessels which carry them, violating this lawful 
order, will be seized and condemned.’ 


If the views of Mr Marshall and Mr Cass had pre- 
vailed, the blockade of the Southern ports in the 
American civil war would have been contrary to inter- 
national law, and the subjugation of the Southern States 
would probably not have been completed. Admiral 
Mahan considers blockade more effective than the cap- 
ture of enemy’s ships on the high sea; but the process 
has become more difficult. Such a feat as the blockade 
of the whole of an enemy’s coastline, where it is 
so extensive and so well-provided with harbours as 
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that of the Confederate States, still more a blockade 
of the whole Atlantic coast of the United States, is in 
these days inconceivable. It is true that the blockade of 
the German coast would not be so difficult a task; but 
the stoppage of German foreign trade by this means 
would to a great extent be mitigated by the free entry 
and egress of goods through Dutch ports. It seems, 
therefore, that the effect of blockade on the enemy’s 
commerce is not likely to be much greater than that of 
the capture and confiscation, or the ‘bottling-up,’ of his 
mercantile fleet. Is it worth while then, it will be asked, 
to reserve this belligerent right, especially when it is 
seen that the neutral is as great a sufferer as the 
belligerent against whom it is exercised? In spite of 
Sir John Macdonell’s comments,* it would seem that 
Sir Edward Grey had a good deal of reason on his side 
when, in his instructions to the British delegates to the 
second Peace Conference, he dwelt upon the logical con- 
nexion between capture at sea and blockade, and drew 
the inference that, if the one were abandoned, the other 
would not long survive. 

The truth is that all three forms of war on commerce 
between the enemy and neutrals hang together, and are 
merely varieties of one kind of warlike measures.. Ob- 
viously, so long as the introduction of arms and other 
supplies useful for an army is permitted by land, while 
under the designation of contraband of war it is pro- 
hibited at sea, continental Powers have an advantage 
over island States. It is argued that the one category of 
operations should be discontinued because it is not suffi- 
ciently harmful to the enemy; the same may with equal 
justice be affirmed of the other two. Prosecuted ener- 
getically in combination, their usefulness may be con- 
siderable. It is out of the question that any one of the 
three should be given up separately. They must all be 
abandoned or maintained together. The question is a 
momentous one for island States. If they consent to 
be deprived of their principal instrument for putting 
pressure on an enemy who can only be attacked by sea, 
and of using such means as their geographical position 
admits of to bring about a stagnation of his commercial 





* See the ‘Contemporary Review’ for March 1908, 
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prosperity, what other method of compulsion remains? 
As Admiral Mahan observes : 


‘As a matter of European politics, the right of maritime 
capture is the principal, if not the only, strong weapon of 
offence possessed by Great Britain against the nations in 
arms of the Continent.’ (‘ Times,’ Nov. 4, 1910.) 


One result of abandonment seems evident. Island 
States would have to undertake military operations 
across the sea and endeavour to occupy a vital portion 
of the enemy’s territory. To compensate for the 
diminished usefulness and efficacy of their naval arma- 
ments, they would have to increase their land forces and 
probably to follow the example of continental nations 
in enforcing military service on the whole male popula- 
tion of suitable age. Such a decision ought not to be 
based on sectional interests, on abstract arguments as 
to what is right or wrong between belligerents and 
neutrals, or on so-called humanitarian considerations, 
but on those of public policy, directed to the defence of 
the national welfare and of the whole body of States 
which constitute the Empire. In the decision of a matter 
which concerns our very existence, the deliberate judg- 
ment of statesmen and seamen, impartial discussion by 
men accustomed to treat of public affairs, and an en- 
lightened public opinion, must all have their proper 
place; but certainly no abrupt or hasty reversal of tra- 
ditional policy ought to be approved by the nation, for 
the weapon, once thrown away, can never be recovered. 
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Art. 2—THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


. Anthologia Polyglotta. By Henry Wellesley. London: 
Murray, 1849. 
. The Greek Anthology. (Bohn’s Classical Library.) By 
George Burges. London: Bell, 1853, 
. Amaranth and Asphodel. By A.J. Butler. London: 
Kegan Paul, 1881. 
. Grass of Parnassus. By Andrew Lang. London: 
Longmans, 1892. 
. Studies of the Greek Poets. By J. A. Symonds. Two 
vols. Third edition. London: Black, 1893. 
. An Echo of Greek Song. By W.H. D. Rouse. London: 
Dent, 1899. : 
. Paraphrases and Translations from the Greek. By the 
Earl of Cromer. London: Macmillan, 1903. 
. Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology. By J. W. 
Mackail. London: Longmans, 1907. 
9. A Book of Greek Verse. By W. G. Headlam. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1907. 
10. Greek Love Songs and Epigrams. By J. A. Pott. 
London: Kegan Paul, 1911. 


ALL departments of human activity tend to reflect and 
to affect the spirit of the age in which they are exercised ; 
and in no one of them is this tendency more marked than 
in literature. It would be difficult to find any period of 
one hundred years in the history of the Western nations 
in which their literature has not undergone some marked 
change alike in matter and in form. For the change in 
matter it is not difficult to account, since it is exposed to 
the influence of ever-changing circumstances. Modifica- 
tions in form and style are partially due to the same 
cause, but are still more attributable to that psycho- 
logical evolution which is ever at work in the minds of 
men, the various phases of which we try to reproduce in 
that vague word-picture, ‘ the spirit of the age.’ There are 
times, too, when literature ordains for itself some more 
or less durable form, whether through criticism, or 
through the creation of some great example which sets 
a fashion for ages after that in which it is produced. 

But the purist has never yet succeeded in stereotyping 
any particular literary form ; and the work of even the 
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greatest authors must in the end suffer from the failure 
to appeal to a future very different from the present in 
which the author wrote. Greek literature was peculiarly 
sensitive to the spirit of the age, because the Greeks 
were a peculiarly sensitive race. Yet the most essential 
element in it, the language, owing to its excellence as a 
medium of expression, maintained a permanence of form 
which resisted the assaults of time, and thus provided 
later Greek writers with the means, if they chose to use 
them, of reproducing the spirit and the expression of the 
ages of the past. The vitality of Greek is in strong 
contrast to the rapid decay of Latin. Thus it came about 
that men could if they would, in the fifth century after 
Christ, reproduce the style and, to a certain extent, the 
spirit of the writers of the best age of Greek literature a 
thousand years before their time. The Greek of Simonides 
was not a dead language to the Byzantine writers of the 
first millennium of our era. 

To this extraordinary vitality of the Greek language 
is due that prolonged resistance which a certain type of 
Greek verse, the epigram and the shorter lyric, made to 
whole centuries of change in taste’ and fashion among a 
people whose very quickness of wit tended to make it 
fickle in its allegiance to this or that particular form or 
style in poetry and prose. The Greek was an intellectual 
spendthrift. The intense keenness with which he pur- 
sued the interest of the moment was but too apt to 
exhaust his interest and the subject of it alike; and so 
the next generation would turn to other thoughts. Had 
the Greek mind survived till our own time, it might have 
exhausted the intellectual capital of the world. Yet amid 
all the chances and changes of its vivid life, there lived 
on one form of literature which was born with it and 
died with it—that type of poetry the most brilliant 
examples of which were collected in what is known as 
the Greek Anthology. 

The strictness with which ines poems adhered to a 
certain literary form, the elegiac couplet, is one of the 
most remarkable phenomena in Western literature. Still 
more remarkable, perhaps, is the fact that, despite the 
sameness of form, they never become wearisome. The 
versatility of the Greek mind found ever new modes of 
expression whose exquisiteness of finish made it possible 
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to insert new word-pictures within a frame which had 
served the purposes of artists of a previous age. The 
ordered rhythm and cadence may be likened to the 
mechanical framework of a kaleidoscope which gives 
regularity and design to all the bright colours of the 
Greek fancy. Yet form and fancy had been powerless 
to prolong the life of the epic and the drama; and the 
extraordinary duration of the type of poetry contained 
in the Anthology must be ascribed to some other cause. 
Perhaps it lies in the wide appeal to mankind made by 
any literature which gives expression to the pathos of 
the joys and sorrows of everyday life. Men read their 
lives in it and into it, and so are brought to turn to it 
again and again. 

In this twentieth century the Anthology has a value 
as well asacharm. It gives a picture of the life of at 
least ten centuries more vivid than any which can be 
drawn from the other extant literature of those ages. 
We can follow thirty generations of men from their 
cradle to their grave, and can discern the thoughts which 
cheered them or depressed them at every step of their 
life’s journey—simple thoughts they may be, of very 
ordinary things,‘but just the thoughts and the things 
which make up the greater part of the life of all of us. 
The life depicted is in many respects different from this 
which we now live, and yet it is surprisingly ‘modern,’ 
approximating perhaps more closely to our own than did 
that of the ages which intervene between us and the 
Ancient World. 

One might almost evolve a type of life from the 
poems. There is a childhood, of which but little is 
disclosed, save that every now and then some epitaph 
on one who has met an all-too early death gives evidence 
of a family affection as deep as that which resides among 
ourselves. Every now and again there is reference to 
the playfulness and sweetness of child-life; but such 
references are noticeably rare. The care of childhood is 
largely the care of women; and but few women writers 
are represented in the Anthology. Admiration for 
Sappho and Erinna can hardly blind us to the fact 
that they cannot have been examples of middle-class 
domesticity. It is when childhood has passed into youth, 
and when youth is passing into manhood, that the fire of 
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the life of those ages sets poetry aflame. It is more of 
an animal life than any to which the present age dares 
confess, a life of fierce love and hate, but especially of a 
love wild and uncontrolled, and apt at times to take baser 
forms. But it is not always so; and despite its vehement 
passion, or, it may be, by reason of it, it produced under 
the hand of Meleager the most beautiful love-poems in 
Western literature. It was a time of life through which 
men lived with a consciousness that it could not last; 
that another would soon come when the pleasure of the 
present would be impossible or unattainable—and, after 
that, the end. ‘Come on therefore, let us enjoy the 
good things that are present, and let us speedily use the 
creatures like as in youth, was an exhortation not needed 
by generations determined to use every moment of youth 
in the knowledge that it could never come to them again. 
And so youth passed into the middle age, wherein some 
turned to literature or philosophy if they had not turned 
to them before, while some sought a continued but en- 
feebled enjoyment of the pleasures of the past. But it 
is noticeable that the shadows fall earlier on the lives of 
men in those days than in our own. Even at the outset 
of life’s mid-term their looks tend backward. There is 
the sunlight of life’s journey ; in front of them the future 
seems to be plunging into an ever-deepening mist towards 
the darkness of the unknown; and Time, like a ghost, 
dogs their steps. It is all summed up in the verse of an 
unknown writer in the Anthology : 


‘The step of hoary Time is slow, 
Yet upon us he ever gains, 
And, once o’ertaken, we must go 
To lands where silence always reigns ; 
Unseen himself, he hides from sight 
The seen, the unseen brings to light. 


And we, subservient to his power, 
We travel onward day by day 
Towards the dark, nor know the hour 
When comes the ending of the way.’ 


Now and again we meet with a happier note in 
middle life, the utterance of a man who has taken refuge 
in intellectual pursuits and found happiness therein. But 
more often the tone is one of sadness and regret, not as 
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a rule the regret of one who would live a better life if 
he had to live it again, but of one who misses the wild 
physical enjoyment of the past, and feels that he might 
have had more of it. The feeling acts differently on 
different natures. Some become pessimistic. They decide 
that men and women are wholly bad, especially women 
who have become old and ugly. But others, less spoilt 
by contact with the world, give most touching proof of 
the lastingness of affection formed in youth. 

Of the old age of men of those times the reality is 
almost too painful to reproduce. Sorrow, regret, despair 
—all the feelings, indeed, that go to form the sum of 
human unhappiness—are the keynotes of their verse. 
They are, for the most part, men who sorrow without 
hope. Their sole consolation is in an assumed reckless- 
ness as to the future. A more hopeful note is sung at 
times even in pagan days. The Mysteries, Philosophy, 
or, it may be, the Mithraic cult has offered a fairer 
prospect in which some men try to believe. But it was, 
after all, left to Christianity to dispel the dread despon- 
dency of later life. That despondency was not moral; 
it was of regret, not of contrition. And, when it is all 
over, the dead man’s friends write his epitaph, unless he 
has anticipated them by doing so himself. Sometimes, 
if he has been great in literature or life, a literary 
epitaph is written for him years after his death, often 
a composition of extreme beauty, but sometimes a bitter 
tribute to his defects. 


It is not strange that English scholars have at times 
sought to render some of these exquisite verses into their 
own language. The majority of the renderings which 
survive in printed form are in rhyming verse. Blank 
verse has been seldom used, probably from a sense of 
its unfitness for the interpretation of the epigram or the 
short lyric. Prose has also been employed, and is used 
by Mr Mackail in his translation of a large selection from 
the Anthology. If any man could make the Anthology 
live in English prose, it is probably Mr Mackail, whose 
keen poetic appreciation is well known to all those who 
have read his works. But the hard truth is that his 
prose versions leave the reader cold; and if he is to be 
warmed by Mr Mackail’s book, it must he at the fire of 
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the original Greek. The fact that so fine a scholar has 
failed might well deter others from attempting to present 
such poetry in prose translation. 

The technical difficulties of verse translation are still 
greater; but, if these be overcome, the appeal to the 
heart and mind of the reader is not made in vain. He 
wants the swing of the rhythm and the cadence of word 
and sound. After all, poetry has its form as well as its 
matter. The inevitable loss of beauty in translation 
should be reduced to the smallest dimensions. In the 
case of the Anthology the loss is peculiarly inevitable 
for at least two reasons. It seems certain that the 
humour, whether grave or light, of some of the poems 
is lost to us, because it is founded on the catch-words 
or expressions of a passing age. In other instances it 
can only be reproduced by paraphrase, a method which 
has at times to be resorted to in the interpretation of 
that play upon words which is so common in the poems. 
No one has yet succeeded in reproducing the last 
lines of Simonides’ epigram on those who fell at the 
Eurymedon : 

* pvnpeta Oavovtwv 
ayy’ edixwv ade KéxevOe Kons.’ 


Various collections of English versions have been 
made in the past, of which the most complete are the 
‘ Anthologia Polyglotta,’ which Wellesley compiled in the 
middle of the last century, and the volume in Bohn’s 
Classical Library edited by Burges. These illustrate how 
impossible it is even for a writer who has rendered 
certain pieces with marked success to maintain this level 
of excellence throughout all his versions. Since the 
publication of these collections various scholars have 
published, either separately or in combination with 
other literature, verse translations of some of the poems; 
and these again are distinguished by very varying grades 
of excellence. 

Judging from the number of remnant copies of the 
‘Anthologia Polyglotta’ which are to be found in the 
book-market, this work did not meet with the success 
it deserved. It contains a number of versions, especially 
by Wellesley himself, and by the two Merivales, the 
historian and his brother, which are admirable as repro- 
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ductions in a foreign tongue of the pieces in the original 
Greek. Perhaps the failure of the book was due to the 
editor having been too catholic in his tastes, and having 
admitted to his collection many versions which in subject 
or in style would not appeal to the modern world. Some 
of these versions were reproduced in a volume of the 
Canterbury Poets. Unfortunately this book is out of 
print, a misfortune peculiarly great because it contains 
a number of translations by Mr Andrew Lang. Some, 
but not all of them, are contained in his own book, 
‘Grass of Parnassus. Any pronouncement of opinion 
on the excellence of such renderings must savour of 
eclecticism, but some of those composed by that versatile 
genius are unsurpassed in the English language. It is 
unfortunate that amid the distractions of Anthropology, 
the Homeric Question, and other Fairy Stories, Mr Lang 
has not found time to put more of the Greek Anthology 
into English verse. One poem of his, though not drawn 
from that Greek source, reproduces in a striking way the 
spirit and beauty of the Hellenic imagination. It is 
that on the Grave of Orpheus, contained in the ‘Grass 
of Parnassus’ : 


‘°’Twas hence the Thracian minstrel went 
The second time the sunless way, 
And found his twice-lost love, content 
*Mid songless shades to be as they ; 
But the songs died not—all the May 
And all through June they flood the vales, 
And still on Orpheus’ tomb, men say, 
Most sweetly sing the nightingales.’ 


Scattered throughout the ephemeral literature of the 
last two centuries are many translations which deserve 
to be recalled from the oblivion of that all-devouring 
literary tomb. Few are the writers who have of late 
years attempted much in the Greek Anthology; yet 
among the translations published by Lord Cromer, in the 
‘Amaranth and Asphodel’ of Dr A. J. Butler, and in the 
collection published by Dr W. H. D. Rouse, are many 
renderings which should have a permanent place in such 
literature. These writers are not always at their best, 
but then, as has been already said, the writer has yet to 
be born who can maintain the highest level of excellence 
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in the interpretation of a department of Greek literature 
which is peculiarly hard to interpret. 

Not least, perhaps indeed greatest, among the English 
interpreters of the Anthology is John Addington Symonds. 
In him was found that combination of the genius of the 
scholar and the poet, which, though not rare, was seldom 
more happily blended. He seems to live in the Greek 
spirit; and so the spirit of the Greek lives again in his 
verse. 

Within the last few months a new collection of verse 
renderings from the Anthology has appeared, which 
contains many charming translations and adaptations 
from the Greek. The author, Mr Pott, has perhaps in too 
many instancesallowed himself the freedom of the adapter, 
rather than confined himself to the rigidity of the 
translator, but he is gifted with a poetic sense which has 
enabled him to produce a very delightful volume of verse. 
Now and then he is very happy in his rendering of a 
difficult original, as in the case of the peculiarly striking 
and, to the verse translator, peculiarly tantalising epigram 
of Paulus Silentiarius, Otvowd wor—ri 8é Todo ; 


‘My name and country were... no matter what! 
Noble my race . . . who cares though it were not? 
The fame I won in life . . . is all forgot! 

Now here I lie . . . and no one Gares a jot!’ 


These poems are sometimes called Epigrams. If by 
epigram be meant the incisive expression of a striking 
idea, then many of them cannot be called by the name. 


‘What is an epigram? a dwarfish whole, 
Its being brevity and wit its soul.’ 


There can be no question that it was the existence of a 
large number of epigrams in previous literature which 
suggested their collection into one book, first made in 
anything like its present form by Meleager in the century 
preceding the Christian era. But he widened the concept 
by including in the collection a large number of brief 
lyrics, which, though epigrammatic in expression, are not 
epigrams in the same sense as the verses of Simonides. 
The early epigrams are, as their name implies, inscrip- 
tions; and the limitations imposed by the material. on 
which they were engraved forced the composer to be 
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concise in expression, and brought into being a literary 
type which has both excited the admiration and exercised 
the ingenuity of succeeding ages. Purists of various 
periods were inclined to protest against the inclusion in 
successive collections of matter which was not in strict 
epigrammatic form. Parmenio of Macedon in the early 
days of the Roman principate inveighed against this 
tendency, in a verse in which he compared the epigram 
with the sprint race in the stadium. 


‘The epigram of many lines does violence to poetic art; 
You find not in the stadium a course which wearies you 
to death— 
A course which circles many times towards the point from 
which you start ; 
Its race is run at topmost speed and taken at a single 
breath.’ 


But, fortunately for the iater world, those who made 
the various collections of so-called epigrams both before 
and after the time of Parmenio did not adhere to his 
purism ; otherwise many beautiful short poems included 
in the final collection would have passed into oblivion. 
Strangely modern as they are in many of their ideas, 
these poems present nevertheless in certain respects a very 
marked contrast to many sentimentsand modes of express- 
ing them which are characteristic of modern poetry. The 
joys of the men of the old world are fiercer, their sorrows 
more despairing, than our own. But that old world is 
nearer to us in its sorrows than in its joys. The com- 
parison is well shown in Tom Moore’s paraphrase of 
Antipater of Sidon’s epitaph on Anacreon (ed. 1840). 


‘ At length thy golden hours have wing’d their flight, 

And drowsy death thine eyelid steepeth ; 

Thy harp, that whisper’d through each lingering night, 
Now mutely in oblivion sleepeth. 

She too, for whom that heart profusely shed 
The purest nectar of its numbers, 

She, the young spring of thy desires, hath fled, 
And with her blest Anacreon slumbers. 

Farewell! thou hast a pulse for every dart 
That Love could scatter from his quiver ; 

And each new beauty found in thee a heart, 
Which thou, with all thy soul, didst give her.’ 
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Despite the fierce animalism of some of the erotic 
fragments, the general tone of the poems is sad. The 
Greek might have borrowed from the Latin the splendid 
commonplace of Virgil, ‘Sunt lacrimae rerum, et mentem 
mortalia tangunt,’ as a motto for the whole. It is easy 
to imagine, in fact we know, that the ancient world was 
haunted with the fear of death; but no other branch of 
ancient literature shows so clearly as the Anthology the 
extent to which the fear pervaded the life of the early 
centuries. The old Homeric idea that the future life was 
at best a thin, colourless presentment of the present, 
lived on for more than a thousand years after Homer's 
time. Side by side with it existed another view, still 
older it may be, that the spirit of man dwelt with the 
body in the grave; and, emanating from this, the belief 
that the ghost could not be happy unless the body were 
buried amid the surroundings which the dead had known 
and loved in life. This feeling is apparent in epitaphs of 
quite late date. It is most apparent in those on the ship- 
wrecked, whose bodies have been buried on some far-off 
shore. But the belief gradually died away, killed partly 
by the teaching of philosophy, partly by a pessimism 
which taught that it matters not where you die, since 
all ways lead to death. We find this in the verse of an 
anonymous writer, who lived probably about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era: 

‘ Whether within the Attic land you go to meet your fate, 
Or breathe your last at Meroé, the path to death is straight. 
So grieve not if afar from home you leave this upper air ; 
To him who sails the ways of death all winds alike are fair.’ 


A similar idea is found in the verse of Leonidas of 
Tarentum: 


‘ With courage seek the kingdom of the dead ; 
The path before you lies: 
It is not hard to find, nor tread ; 
No rocks to climb, no lanes to thread ; 
But broad and straight, and even still, 
And ever greatly slopes down hill: 


You cannot miss it, though you shut your eyes.’ 
—C. Merivale. 


A commonplace, to the present world, this idea that 
all ways lead to death; but then so many of the common- 
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places of literature are originally striking expressions of 
truths or of ideas which, once expressed, make a wide 
appeal to the human imagination. The genesis and 
growth of the commonplace is well illustrated in this 
thousand years of song. It was a fine creation of fancy 
to represent the spirit of the shipwrecked sailor buried 
on the shore as tormented by the thunder of those waves 
which had brought him to his death. Archias of Byzan- 
tium stole the idea from Leonidas of Tarentum; but we 
may pardon a literary thief who plagiarises so sweetly. 


‘Crushed by the waves upon the crag was I, 
Who still must hear these waves among the dead, 
Breaking and brawling on the promontory, 
Sleepless; and sleepless is my weary head ! 
For me did strangers bury on the coast 
Within the hateful hearing of the deep; 
Nor death, that lulleth all, can lull my ghost, 
One sleepless soul among the souls that sleep.’ 
—A. Lang. 


The fantastic but striking idea of the wasps making 
their nest in the tomb of the man of bitter tongue is 
represented more than oncein the Anthology. It appears 
in the last lines of Gaitoulichus’ literary epitaph on 
Archilochus : 


‘ Tread circumspectly, traveller, if nigh his tomb thou roam, 
Lest thou disturb the fierce wasps which make therein 
their home.’ 


But bitterness, sorrow, and gloom are not the only 
notes which are struck in the epitaphs. Simonides seeks 
to banish the bitterness of death by an appeal to the glory 
of patriotism. It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
reproduce in a translation a true sense of that beauty of 
sentiment and of language which is so peculiarly his own. 
Many have essayed to do so; but success has been rare 
and never complete. W. G. Headlam’s version of the 
epitaph on the Athenian dead at Plataea comes nearest 
perhaps to the spirit of Simonides’ verse : 


‘If the best merit be to lose life well, 
To us beyond all else that fortune came: 
In war, to give Greece liberty, we fell, 
Heirs of all time’s imperishable fame.’ 
Vol. 215.—No. 428. D 
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Simonides praised a patriotism which his fellow-country- 
men but imperfectly understood ; and, such as it was, 
it passed away even from literature with the passing 
of the citizen army. The virtue vanishes from the Greek 
epigram after the close of the fifth century. 

There can be little doubt that the Mysteries of Eleusis, 
with their doctrine of the immortality of the soul, did 
something to dispel, in the minds of the initiated, some 
of the gloom which the pessimism of the old ideas as to 
the after-life laid upon the world. But there is but little 
trace of its effect in the Anthology, save in the verses of 
Crinagoras, who lived in Rome during the later days of 
Augustus : 


‘ E’en shouldst thou live the quiet life, nor sail 
The sea, nor travel on the land, 
To journey unto Attica thou shouldst not fail, 
And on Demeter’s nights of worship stand 
Within her temple. Thus of life’s dull care 
Thou shalt be free; and, when thou goest where 
We all must dwell, thy spirit shall not quail.’ 


The sentiment is beautiful; but, coming from the 
mind of a writer of the first century after Christ, its 
genuineness as an expression of faith may be doubted. 

The effect of philosophy on men’s minds was twofold, 
tending, on the one hand, to the hope of immortality in a 
happy future, on the other, to a creed of annihilation. 
Of nihilistic pessimism the Anthology is full, possibly 
because some really believed in it, possibly because as a 
social pose it added an interest to the soi-disant professor 
of it. It is sometimes treated gravely, sometimes in a 
light vein. There is a terribly grim humour about 
Callimachus’ epitaph on Charidas of Cyrene; but it 
expresses what was very widely believed in that 
Alexandrian society in which the author had so high 
a place in the middle of the. third century before Christ. 
It is an example of that weird fancy which prompted 
men to write epitaphs in dialogue. Here is a paraphrase 
rendering of it :— 


‘“ Does Charidas beneath thee lie?” 
“He does, an be it mean ye 
Arimmas’ son who came to die 
From Libyan Cyrene.” 
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“Charidas, what’s the world below ?” 

“ Black darkness, that is all.” 

“Do they return who thither go?” 

*“ Who says so liar call! 

We pass to nothingness; of truth that is the very pith.” 

“But Pluto’s. self!’ “ Why, Pluto’s self is nothing but a 
myth.”’ 


The dialogue is usually supposed, as in this instance, 
to take place between the wayfarer and the corpse in the 
grave. But sometimes the tale of the dead is taken up 
by some animal carved on the tomb, it may be a lion on 
the grave of some Leonidas, an eagle on the tomb of a 
poet, or a dog on the tomb of a cynic philosopher. There 
is the celebrated epitaph on Diogenes by an unknown 
writer, beginning «izé xvov.... Dr Symonds* took it 
seriously : 


«Tell me, good dog, whose tomb you guard so well?” 
“The Cynic’s.” “True: but who that cynic, tell.” 
* Diogenes, of fair Sinope’s race.” 
“What? He that in a tub was wont to dwell?” 
“Yes, but the stars are now his dwelling-place.”’ 


An impious cynicism may suggest that the writer of 
the epitaph meant to be cynical to the cynic; and that 
his true intent was to treat the subject somewhat lightly : 


‘ “Since, O dog, this grave thou guardest, tell me whose the 
grave may be.” 
“°Tis a Cynic’s, that’s to say, Sir, just another dog like me.” 
“What's his name?” “Diogenes, Sir; he who from Sinope 
came.” 
“ He who lived inside a barrel?” “Yes, indeed, Sir, ’tis the 
same. ' 
But he now, since his translation, 
Lives inside a constellation.’’’ 


The other tendency of philosophy was to lead men to 
fairer hopes, above all to the belief that the good was 
immortal. Even Callimachus gives expression to it in 
his epitaph on Saon of Acanthus, thus turned by Symonds : 


‘Here lapped in hallowed slumber Saon lies, 
Asleep, not dead; a good man never dies.’ 





* This translation, and those of the epitaphs on Saon and on Proté, 
below, are by Dr Symonds, father of the better-known J. A, Symonds, 
D2 
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But never was a fair hope of the future more 
beautifully expressed in antiquity than in the epitaph on 
Proté, the translation of which by Dr Symonds, and 
quoted by his son J. A. Symonds in his work on the 
Greek poets, is perhaps the finest extant version in 
English of any of the verses from the Anthology. 


‘Thou art not dead, my Proté! thou art flown 
To a far country better than our own; 
Thy home is now an Island of the Blest; 
There ’mid Elysian meadows take thy rest; 
Or lightly trip along the flowery glade, 
Rich with the asphodels that never fade! 
Nor pain, nor cold, nor toil, shall vex thee more, 
Nor thirst, nor hunger on that happy shore; 
Nor longings vain (now that blest life is won) 
For such poor days as mortals here drag on; 
To thee for aye a blameless life is given 
In the pure light of ever-present Heaven.’ 


The intellectual world of ancient times does not 
appear to have believed in anything resembling Hell; 
for, had it done so, it could hardly have failed to consign 
its pet aversions to it. It was left to Christianity to 
enlarge the scope of eternity. Rest is the reward, and a 
lack of rest the punishment, in the hereafter. 

Another note is touched when we pass to the literary 
epitaphs, meaning thereby those posthumous judgments 
on the great men of the past which were never intended 
for the tombs of those whose virtues and whose defects 
they record. As a storehouse of literary appreciation 
in excelsis they are unsurpassed; and, moreover, they 
contain some of the most beautiful pieces in the whole 
collection. It is almost invidious to make a choice among 
the greatest of them, but perhaps that on Sophocles by 
Simmias of Rhodes, a writer of the third century before 
Christ, is most remarkable for its beauty. If it be 
necessary to recall it, its first line will recall it to many. 


“"Hpéw’ irép t¥pBoro Sodoxdéos, ypewa, xuroé,’ 


The last two lines of it render it all but untranslatable 
into English verse. Only one English writer, Dr A. J. 
Butler, has succeeded in producing a version unmarred 
by some weak line or expression. 
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‘ Lightly, lightly climb, O ivy, o’er the tomb of Sophocles ; 
Lightly let thy dewy tresses stream before it to the 
ground ; 
Round about let roses blossom and the cluster-laden trees 
Shed abroad their wavy tendrils, circling like a flood 
around, 
For the wonder-hearted wisdom of his honeyed melodies, 
Which the Muses and the Graces with their mingled 
bounties crowned.’ 


William Cory’s version of Callimachus’ epitaph on 
Heracleitus is one of the most beautiful in our language ; 
but who does not know those lines beginning: 


‘ They told me, Heracleitus, they told me you were dead ; 
They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to 
shed ...’? 


Tom Moore’s paraphrase of the lines on Anacreon by 
Antipater of Sidon is full of poetry. But the mere 
quotation of the best literary epitaphs would take too 
much space. One great writer, Meleager, wrote his own 
—nay, he wrote two for himself. They are both dis- 


tinguished by the half-pathetic humour which is so 
customary with him. The old man could never quite 
forgive a Providence which had decreed that he should 
be born in Gadara—though it was not as yet famous for 
its swine—outside the limits of Hellas : 


‘A Syrian I? The world’s own fatherland. 
So marvel not! Forget not, stranger, that 
Confusion’s self all mortal men begat!’ 


This is from one of his two epitaphs. And the same 
regretful longing appears in the quaint pathos of the 
last lines of the other, where he supposes himself to be 
addressing from his tomb a passer-by : 


‘If thou’rt a Syrian, Sir, “ Salaam” to you! 
Or, if Phoenician, I say “ Adieu”! 
But, if it happen that a Greek thou be, 
I say “Farewell.” Ah! say the same to me!’ 


These are, as it were, the last words of a man who had 
spent his life in writing the most beautiful love-poems in 
existence, Had he not himself said ; 
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‘It may be in the years to come 
That men who love shall think of me, 
And reading o’er these verses see 
How love was my life’s martyrdom. 


Love-songs I write for him and her, 
Now this, now that, as Love dictates ; 
One birthday gift alone the Fates 
Gave me, to be Love’s serivener.’—J. A. Symonds. 


Meleager is not merely the greatest love-poet; he is 
also one of the most humorous of writers. His is an 
Aristophanic humour which likes to take the reader 
along a high flight of almost tragic fancy, only to let him 
down with a sudden fall at the end : 


‘She is stolen! Who is there 
That could do a deed so cruel? 
Who ’gainst very Love would dare 
Raise a hand in deadly duel? 


Light the links—be quick about it! 

Hist! What footfall made me start? 
Heliodora’s—who can doubt it? 

Back into my breast, O heart !’—Rouse. 


Quaint as is his humour, lightly as he sometimes 
treats the passion of love and the forlorn victim of it, 
Meleager was one who felt the passion deeply. His lines 
on the death of Heliodora express a feeling as beautiful 
and as sincere as the poem itself. He depicted the Sturm 
und Drang of a strong physical life dominated by a sense 
of beauty ; and the picture is true alike to nature and to 
art. He is without a predecessor and without a successor 
in literature. Nearest to him as a love-poet comes the 
Rvzantine, Paulus Silentiarius. His spirit is more modern 
than that of Meleager, the creation of a world in which 
passion has been cooled by age. Yet it is passionate 
enough as the times go, and, at its best, is full of genuine 
sentiment and bright fancies. 

The poems disclose in a very remarkable way both 
the keenness and the limitation of the Greek sense of 
beauty. To beauty existent in the human form the 
Greek was, needless to say, peculiarly sensitive. He was 
also peculiarly sensitive to the defects of ugliness. It is 
when we turn to the beauties of the inanimate world 
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that his appreciation is most difficult to analyse. Very 
diverse opinions have been expressed on the subject by 
scholars of long and intimate acquaintance with Greek 
literature. The testimony of the Anthology is, by itself, 
fairly clear; but, if it be cited, it must be put forward 
not as decisive on the question, but as merely contributory 
to it. 

In these poems the sense and appreciation of the 
beauty of flowers is strongly contrasted with the absence 
of any expressed appreciation of the beauty of scenery. 
It is not merely in the ‘Garland’ of Meleager that the 
love of flowers is shown ; it is displayed again and again 
by poets of all the ages of this millennium of verse. It 
is their colour, their scent, and their symmetry of form 
which seem to appeal especially to the feelings of the 
Greek. Scenery, in the sense in which we use it, leaves 
him, if not cold, at any rate expressionless. There are 
passages which seem at first reading to show such 
appreciation; above all the numerous verses, some of 
which are without doubt copies of actual inscriptions, 
which refer to some delightful resting-place near a 
spring beside the road, or to the plane-tree or the pine 
high on the hillside where the shepherd’s pipe may 
be heard. The verse of Anyté is typical of the feeling 
expressed : 


‘ Stranger, beneath this rock thy limbs bestow— 
Sweet, ’mid the green leaves, breezes whisper here 
Drink the cool wave, while noontide fervours glow 
For such the rest to wearied pilgrim dear.’— Wellesley, 


Even should the epigram refer to the beauty of the 
trees by the well, the idea uppermost in the mind of 
the writer is the bodily comfort to be derived from 
shade, from rest, and from the quenching of fierce 
thirst. Nor is it difficult for anyone who has passed a 
summer in the Nearer East to understand the gratitude 
of the wayfarer for this counterpart of the shadow of 
a great rock in a thirsty land. There is also a marked 
tendency to humanise the beauties of nature by a process 
of idealisation. The sunbeams which pierce the foliage 
are the wood-nymphs dancing through the forest; the 
waters which flash over the wheel are the water-nymphs 
turning the mill, as in the pretty fancy of Antipater: 
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‘ Let your wheel-turning hands, lucky maidens, be still. 
Sleep on, though Alectryo wakens the morn ; 
The water-nymphs now take your part at the mill, 
And weigh down the mill-stones that crumble the corn. 


How they flash from the wheel! How they thunder and 
roar ! 
How the axle spins round at the sound of their voices! 
This age is become like the golden of yore, 
When Ceres our hearts without labour rejoices.’ 
—C. Merivale. 


To the Greek sense, educated by the excellence of 
the plastic arts, beauty became associated especially 
with symmetry and with vivid colour. The rugged, 
irregular outlines of mountain scenery, which make a 
peculiar appeal to the modern sense, left Greek feelings 
apparently untouched. It is sometimes supposed that 
the sites chosen for Hellenic sanctuaries argue in them- 
selves an appreciation of the beautiful in scenery. The 
lofty headland and the isolated acropolis of Greek lands 
afford indeed views which are hardly to be surpassed in 
the wide, wide world; but it is probable that these 
situations were chosen for more practical motives, the 
acropolis for its strength as a position, the headland in 
the hope that the god of the sanctuary might guard 
the sailor who navigated its dangerous waters. Such 
is the hope underlying the epigram of Anyté: 


‘ Cythera from this craggy steep, 
Looks downward on the grassy deep, 
And hither calls the breathing gale, 
Propitious to the venturous sail ; 
While Ocean flows beneath, serene, 
Awed by the smile of Beauty’s Queen.’ 
—Wrangham. 


In modern poetry and in modern art the beauty of 
the sea is an ever-recurrent theme. That the Greek 
was appreciative of its colour everyone who has read 
the Odyssey will know. In the Anthology such apprecia- 
tion is rare, almost non-existent. The sea is associated 
with darkness, disaster, and death. The best that can 
be said of it is that it is sometimes calm. It is not 
difficult to understand why, in these days of early naviga- 
tion, rendered all the more dangerous from the fact that 
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the customary coasting voyage must have exposed the 
sailor to the peril of being caught by a storm on a lee 
shore, a certain dread of the salt sea wave should have 
killed all appreciation of its beauty. The Anthology is 
full of piteous laments on the untimely fate of those 
who have been drowned in shipwreck. 

It is impossible to do justice to the beauty, wit, and 
humour of the Anthology within the brief limits of an 
essay; but any attempt to do so would be manifestly 
incomplete did it fail to mention the light verse of some 
of the later writers in the collection. Fashion in wit 
and humour is liable to rapid change ; but the verses of 
writers like Lucilius and Nicarchus, in the first century 
A.D., have a twentieth-century ring about them. They 
aim the shafts of their wit at objects similar to those 
which provoke the light satire of the present day—the 
quack doctor, the professed prophet, the popular song- 
writer. Lucilius’ pictures of the dismay caused amongst 
the dwellers in Hades by the appearance of Eutychides, 
the composer of popular tunes, and of Pluto’s reluctance 
to accept the ghost of Marcus the rhetorician unless he 


employ his art as an alternative torture on Ixion and 
Tityus, are as amusing as the best that is to be found 
in the light verse of modern times. Nicarchus did not 
like the doctors : 


‘ Yesterday the Zeus of stone from the doctor had a call. 
Though he’s Zeus, and though he’s stone, yet to-day’s his 
funeral.’ 


His answer to Demetrius’ invitation to dinner might 
have been written to the occupant of a top-story London 
flat : 


‘Twas yesterday, Demetrius, you asked me in to dine. 

I’ve come to-day, but don’t be cross, the fault was hardly 
mine, 

It took me hours to get to you; your stairs they never 
ended ; 

I gripped another ass’s tail, and so at last ascended. 

A heavenly body you’ve become. Zeus must have used this 
flight 

When he took poor old Ganymede to heaven’s starry height. 

You’ll never get to Hades now, so far away it be! 

You're not a fool; you’ve found a way to immortality,’ 
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And so it goes on from age to age, and from grave 
to gay, for the spirit of the verses is apt to take its 
colour from the age. The lights and shadows of the 
history of the time are reflected in the clear waters of 
the Anthology. When the political world is out of joint 
and all is confusion, so that men begin to count their 
lives by hours, the verses turn to seriousness or even to 
despair. The joy of life, when the ordered government 
of the Principate gave peace and prosperity to the 
provinces, is shown in the careless, reckless fun of 
Lucilius and Nicarchus. One can even trace in the 
poems the priggish archaism of the second century of 
our era. They are, indeed, pictures of the life not 
merely of man, but of the centuries. Brief, pointed, 
and terse, they express in a few words thoughts which 
it takes us hours to think and years to formulate, even 
to ourselves. They are, indeed, some of the brightest 
examples of all that the human intellect is capable of 
at its best; and, were the civilising and humanising 
element which Greek introduces into education to be 
banished from it at the instance of unpractical preachers 
of practicality, the disappearance of these poems from 
accessible literature would be not the least part. of 
the loss. For, after all, the splendid literary boast. of 
Parrhasius was true : 

‘Ei xal drurra xhvovor A€yw Téde Pypyt yap 4dn 
réxvns eipnoba téppara Thode cay, 
xepos tp’ qyerépyns avuTépBAnros dé réernyev 
otpos: dpupyrov 8 oddev éyevro Bporois.’ 
‘’T will sound a foolish boast; but still I make it; 
We have attained the clear-set bounds of art. 
Further man cannot go; but, yet I take it, 
The critic still will play the critic’s part.’ 


G. B, Grunpy. 
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Art. 3—BRITISH INVESTMENTS ABROAD. 


1. Economic Inquiries and Studies. By Sir Robert Giffen, 
K.C.B. Two vols. London: Bell, 1904. 

2. Fifty-third Report of the Commissioners of His 
Majesty's Inland Revenue for the year ended 31st 
March, 1910. London: Wyman, 1910. 

3. Statistical Tables and Charts relating to British and 
Foreign Trade and Industry, 1854-1908. London: 
Wyman, 1909. 

4, Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom from 1895 
to 1909. London: Wyman, 1910. 


THE question whether the investment of British capital 
outside the limits of the United Kingdom on the lavish 
scale that has obtained during the past three years will 
prove to the ultimate benefit or disadvantage of the 
inhabitants of the country as a whole, is one of the most 
important and, at the same time, difficult economic 
questions of the day. No precise data are yet available 
which make it possible to arrive at a final verdict upon 
the matter; but there are certain statistical data in 
existence which, if used in a judicial spirit, render it 
practicable to form some general conclusions. 

The first point to which attention may be directed is 
the magnitude of our foreign and colonial investments. 
The annual reports of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue contain particulars of the income from abroad 
which is disclosed to them and which they are able to 
ear-mark as such; and the following is the summary of 
all the assessed income from abroad which was so ear- 
marked in the last income tax statistics dealing with the 
matter, namely, those which related to the year to 
April 5, 1909. 


Income disclosed by agents for payment of interest on 

foreign and colonial Government securities . . 32,241,680 
Income disclosed by agents for payment of dividends and . 

interest of foreign and colonial companies and corpora- 

tions - 17,949,838 
Income disclosed by ‘bankers and coupon dealers in con- 

nexion with the realisation of ae and colonial 

coupons .. 2 - 15,105,979 
Income declared by persons, firms, or : public companies as 

received in respect of investments abroad without taxa- 

tion at the hands of agents, bankers, or coupon-dealers , 8,030,136 


£& 
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Profits of those railways abroad which are owned and 
worked by British companies with the seat of manage- 
ment in the United Kingdom . . ° - 15,509,760 


Total ° . ° . . £88 837,393 


This annual income of noacly 8 89,000,000. capitalised 
on the basis of twenty years’ purchase, or, in other words, 
a yield basis of 5 per cent. all round, would represent 
an aggregate capital sum of 1,780,000,0007. But, as the 
Commissioners take care to point out in their report, 
beyond this ear-marked figure there exists a large amount 
of income from abroad which in many cases cannot (in 
the absence of details which the taxpayer alone could 
furnish) be identified as such in the assessments, and is 
therefore included under the head of ‘ businesses, pro- 
fessions, etc., not otherwise detailed.’ The fact that this 
unidentified income from foreign countries and British 
colonies and possessions is of great magnitude will be 
appreciated when it is considered that it includes the 
profits derived from the following sources : 


‘Concerns (other than railways) situate abroad but having 
their seat of direction and management in this country, e.g. 
mines, gasworks, waterworks, tramways, breweries, tea, coffee 
and rubber plantations, nitrate grounds, oil fields, land and 
financial companies, etc. 

‘Concerns jointly worked abroad and in this country, such 
as electric telegraph cables and shipping. 

‘Foreign and colonial branches of banks, insurance com- 
panies and mercantile houses in the United Kingdom. 

‘Mortgages of property and other loans and deposits 
abroad belonging to banks, insurance companies, land, mort- 
gage and financial companies, etc., in this country. 

‘Profits of all kinds arising from business done abroad by 
manufacturers, merchants and commission agents resident in 
the United Kingdom.’ (53rd Inland Revenue Report, p. 128.) 


On the whole, there is good ground for the belief that 
the income from abroad derived from the sources which 
are not ear-marked by the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue approximates closely to that of which they 
take direct cognisance. We may therefore assume that 
the total income from abroad amounts to not less than 
178,000,000. per annum, which, on the capitalisation 
basis above referred to, represents the aggregate capital 
sum of 3,560,000,0007, A confirmation of this estimate is 
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afforded by a detailed examination of the amount of 
British capital invested in each of our colonies or posses- 
sions and in foreign countries. 

The geographical distribution of our foreign andcolonial 
investments is a matter of profound importance to 
statesmen, financiers, and to the shipping and commercial 
interests of this country. In the ‘ Quarterly Review’ for 
July 1907, the writer furnished a detailed estimate of 
the amount of British capital invested in each of our 
principal debtor countries during the decade of 1897-1906. 
These estimates have been revised and brought up to 
date ; and the following summary reveals the approximate 
distribution of our foreign and colonial investments at 
the end of 1910, together with the comparative figures 
for 1896, in millions of pounds. 


BritisH Dominions BEYOND SEAS, 





1896, 1910. Increase. | Decrease. 





Australasia ‘ ‘ 2 - 323 395 
Africa : : y > > ‘ 333 391 
Canada. . Hf 140 365 


| 
| 
India and Ceylon ; : : : 294 430 
Other British Possessions . y - 33 71 





Total . . : . - | 1,123 | 1,652 














FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 





United States . = : = ‘ 315 
Argentina. ; 3 fj 3 

Brazil 

Mexico 

Japan 

Chile 

Egypt x 

Uruguay . 

China 

Peru 

Cuba 

Europe. ° 
Other Foreign Countries : 


Total . € “ ‘ . 1,620 


retin ttt birt 


ws 








Grand Total, British Dominions and 
Foreign Countries. ° ° 3,272 

















It is extremely interesting to note the geographical —— 


distribution of these investments. The first and most 
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striking point to which attention may be directed is the 
extraordinarily close approximation that exists between 
our investments in British Dominions beyond the Seas 
and those made in foreign countries. The great bulk of 
our investments abroad have been made in countries 
from which we draw our supplies of food and raw 
material, such as the United States, Canada, Argentina, 
India, Australasia, and South Africa. The soundness of 
the principle upon which investments have been made in 
these countries cannot be questioned, because it establishes 
the conditions most essential to reciprocity of trade. 
Great Britain offers the finest market in the world for 
food-stuffs and raw materials; and it is natural and 
inevitable that these commodites should be sent to us by 
our colonial and foreign debtors in payment of interest 
on our capital investments and for our services as bankers 
or carriers, etc. Generally speaking, it may be said that 
little British capital is employed in the financing of our 
manufacturing or trading rivals; and over a long period 
of years there has been a transference of British capital 
from European countries to the Colonies and the Latin 
American States. 

The figures contained in the foregoing table relate 
only to British investments in foreign and colonial 
Government and municipal stocks and railways, and 
commercial enterprises of all descriptions which are 
controlled or administered by Anglo-colonial, Anglo- 
foreign, and foreign companies or corporations whose 
securities are dealt in or known on the London or 
provincial stock exchanges. In the case of foreign 
Government and municipal securities and foreign com- 
panies whose securities are partly held in this country 
and partly abroad, investigation has been made, as far as 
practicable, to ascertain the proportionate amounts held 
in this country. But no provision has been made for 
British capital employed in the shipping industry and by 
banking, insurance, and other companies; nor has any 
sum been allowed in respect of the private investments 
of British subjects in land and buildings, etc., in the 
Colonies and in foreign countries, or for the large sums 
employed by the great private British finance -and 
mercantile houses in financing foreign trade, etc.- Allow- 
ing the sum of 350,000,000/. to represent these private 
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and other investments at the end of 1896 and, say, 
450,000,0007. at the end of 1910, we arrive at an aggregate 
of 2,442,000,0007. as representing our total investments 
abroad at the end of 1896, and 3,722,000,000/. as represent- 
ing their capital value at the end of 1910, showing an 
increase during the fourteen years of 1,280,000,000/., or 
an average increase of 91,428,000/. per annum. 

It is quite impossible to go minutely into all the 
changes that have taken place in our foreign and colonial | 
investments during the fourteen years; but attention | 
may be directed to some of the broad general tendencies. 
'In the first place, it will be noted that there has been 
a very marked transference of capital from European 
countries to the less developed and more remote countries 
of the world; and it will also be observed that British 
investors are pursuing their traditional policy of develop- 
ing mainly the Colonies and foreign countries which can 
supply Great Britain with food-stuffs and raw materials 
suitable for her manufacturers. Our new investments 
since 1896 have been fairly well divided between the 
Colonies and foreign countries; and it is particularly 
worthy of notice that the enormous increase of invest- 


ments in Canada, the United States, and Argentina has 
been accompanied by a similar expansion in the volume 
of our import and export trade with those countries. 


Some attention may now be devoted to the considera- 
tion of the expansion of our income from investments 
abroad. There is not space available for a long historical 
sketch of the growth of income from this source. Our 
foreign and colonial investments, of course, originated in 
our early control of the carrying-trade of the world, and 
in the a¢cumulation of capital and the opportunities for 
its profitable employment that were thus afforded. It 
would be impossible to attempt to measure the amount 
of British blood and treasure which has been expended 
in India, Africa, the West Indies, Canada, ‘and elsewhere, 
in ‘pulling tp the” ‘British Empire, and with it that 
magnificent ‘f eats of credit which we now know under 
the title of British Investments Abroad. There is, good 
reason to believe, however, that the great bulk’ of our 
monetary investments abroad have been made within 
the past seventy or eighty years—that is to say, ‘since 
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the date at which the steam-engine and the factory 
transformed England from an agricultural to a manu- 
facturing country. From year to year there have been 
violent fluctuations in the amount of capital invested 
abroad ; but over the whole period the general tendency 
has always been in the direction of expansion, until, 
during the past year, these investments have reached a 
magnitude never hitherto approached. 

For the year ending April 5, 1887, the total income 
from abroad identified by the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue was 44,508,000/. It then increased at a fairly 
rapid rate until 1890-1, when it amounted to 55,488,000/. 
During the succeeding seven years it remained practically 
stationary, fluctuating between 53,506,000/. in 1894-5 and 
56,639,0007. in 1897-8. The next year it went up to 
59,709,000/., and, after keeping at this level for two years, 
it again advanced in 1901-2 to 62,559,000. From that 
year the rate of progression has been so rapid that it 
will be desirable to give the figures for each year, which 

are as follows: 


£ z 
1902-3 . . 63,828,000 | 1906-7 . . 79,566,000 
1903-4 . . 65,865,000 | 1907-8 . . 85,116,000 
1904-5 . . 66,062,000 | 1908-9 . . 88,887,000 
1905-6 . . 73,899,000 


The accelerated rate of expansion is strikingly shown 
by a comparison of the two decades 1890-9 and 1900-9. 
During the first of those periods the average annual 
income from abroad identified by the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue increased at the rate of 739,900/. per 
annum; but during the second decade the average annual 
increase was at the rate of 2,857,000/. per annum, and it 
will be observed that between 1887 and 1909 our income 
from abroad has been practically doubled. In making 
a comparison between these two groups of figures, it 
must be borne in mind that a substantial proportion of 
the apparent increase was due (1) to the economic expan- 
sion of the world, by reason of which our colonial and 
foreign investments have of late years become much 
more remunerative; and (2) to the fact that, by means 
of their more searching methods of investigation, the 
Inland Revenue officials have in recent years brought 
within the area of taxation large amounts of income 
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from abroad which in the earlier years escaped taxation 
altogether. But, making every allowance for this latter 
factor, the increase in the amount of income from abroad 
must be regarded as remarkable. During the ten years 
1900-9 it advanced from 60,266,000/. to 88,837,000/.; and, 
even if we assume that, say, one-third of this increase 
was due to more searching and improved methods of 
collection, there must have been a real increase of about 
20,000,0007. On the original basis of calculation, namely, 
that the identified income represents about one-half of 
the total income from abroad, it may therefore be 
estimated that the total increase of income from abroad 
during the decade was approximately 40,000,000/., repre- 
senting a growth of capital value to the extent of 
approximately 1,000,000,000/. 

The bulk of this growth of income from abroad is, of 
course, due to the fresh amounts annually lent to the 
Colonies and to foreign countries; and an examination 
of the data relating to the public subscriptions of capital 
for investment abroad during the past ten years affords 
a striking confirmation of the estimates contained above 
as to the approximate growth of income. No authentic 
statistics showing the amount of capital invested abroad 
are available; but the aggregate sums offered for public 
subscription in respect of foreign and colonial under- 
takings may be said to afford a fairly trustworthy basis 
of calculation. In adopting this method of calculation, 
however, it is necessary to make certain reservations, 
the most important being that the capital offered for 
public subscription represents only a part of the sums 
annually advanced to our colonial and foreign debtors, 
large amounts being subscribed privately which are 
destined for the same purposes. Against this we may 
set the fact that it has become a growing practice for 
foreigners to make application for these new issues direct 
to the London market or through the London branches 
of their banks. A further important point to be con- 
sidered is the fact that the capital so subscribed is not 
called up immediately, and therefore does not find its 
way abroad forthwith, though it does, of course, ulti- 
mately reach, in one form or another, the country for 
which it is destined. 

The following table contains a statement of (a) the 
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amount of British capital estimated to have been in- 
vested abroad; (6) the value of the exports of British 
produce and manufactures; and (c) the excess of imports 
over exports during each of the eleven years 1900-10. 





Estimated amount | Value of exports of 
of British capital British manufac- 
| invested abroad. | tures and produce. 


Excess of imports 
over exports. 





1900 . 
1901 . 
1902 . 
1903 . 
1904 . 
1905 

1906 . 
1907 . 
1908 . 
1909 

1910 . 


£ 
46,000,000 
51,000,000 
74,000,000 
77,000,000 
80,000,000 
117,000,000 
95,000,000 
101,000,000 
125,000,000 
135,000,000 
170,000,000 


£ 
291,192,000 
280,022,000 
283 , 424 000 
290,800,000 
300,711,000 
329,817,000 
375,575,000 
426,035,000 
377, 104,000 
378,180,000 
430,590,000 


£ 
168,790,000 
174,126,000 
179,052,000 
182,227,000 
180,023,000 
157,424,000 
147,210,000 
127,831,000 
136, 226,000 
154,959,000 
147,850,000 








7 ESS 





The figures contained in the foregoing table establish 
the correlation that exists between the exports of British 
manufactures and produce and the amount of capital 
invested abroad. For reasons given above, to take the 
figures for individual years would give a misleading 
result; but, if we divide the past decade into two quin- 
quennial periods, namely 1900-4, when, owing mainly 
to the South African war, capital was invested abroad 
on a comparatively small scale, and 1905-9, when capital 
was invested abroad on an unprecedented scale, we shall 
find that the dependence of exports upon the invest- 
ment of British capital in the Colonies and in foreign 
countries is very marked. 





Quinquennial period 


1900-1904. 


1905-1909. 








Average annual amount of capital sub- 
scribed for investment abroad : 

Average annual value of exports of British 
manufactures and produce . . 





£ 
65,600,000 


} 289, 229, 000 


Annual average excess of imports over 
exports . ° . . ° ° ° 


176,843,000 


£ 
114,600,000 


377,342,000 
144,730,000 








From the above table it will be observed that con- 
currently with an increase of 49,000,000/. in the average 
annual amount of capital sent abroad there was an 
increase of 88,113,0001. in the average annual value of 
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the exports of British produce and manufactures. The 
Board of Trade returns for the past year afford further 
confirmation of this theory of the interdependence of the 
investment of capital abroad and the export of British 
manufactures. During 1910 there was an increase of 
about 35,000,000/. in the amount of capital invested 
abroad; and this was accompanied by an expansion of 
41,096,0007. in the value of the imports of raw materials 
and articles mainly manufactured, and an increase of 
46,264,000/. in the exports of articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured. 

Another striking characteristic of our. foreign trade 
returns which is brought to light by the foregoing 
figures is the fact that, in those years in which capital 
is being invested abroad on a comparatively limited 
scale, the excess of imports over exports is much 
greater than in those years in which capital is being 
placed abroad on a lavish scale. Taking again the 
two quinquennial periods 1900-4 and 1905-9, it will be 
observed that during the first-named period the average 
annual amount subscribed for investment abroad was 
only 65,600,000/., and the average annual excess of im- 
ports over exports was 176,843,000/. But during the 
second quinquennial period, when capital was being in- 
vested abroad at the average rate of 114,600,000/. per 
annum, the average excess of imports over exports fell 
to 144,730,0007. The relation between the excess of 
imports and the amount invested abroad is further 
emphasised by the relative figures for the past year. 
During 1910, as stated above, the amount of capital 
subscribed for investment abrokd was 170,000,000/.—the 
largest figure yet recorded; and the excess of imports 
over exports declined to 147,850,000/. The explanation 
of these wide movements in the excess of imports lies 
in the fact that when we invest largely abroad we bring 
a smaller proportion of our surplus income home. The 
bearing of this on the trade balance will be discussed later. 

There are doubtless still many people who believe 
that British capital invested abroad finds its way out of 
this country in the shape of gold or silver. The official 
returns admit of nosuch conclusion. The declared value 
of the registered imports of gold and silver bullion and 

B2 
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specie into the United Kingdom for the ten years 1900-9 
was 498,592,000/., and that of the registered exports 
of the same was 467,592,000/., leaving an excess of imports 
during the decade of 31,000,000. It is, of course, true 
that the gold and silver movements are not fully revealed 
in the Board of Trade returns, owing to the large sums 
which are imported and exported by private individuals 
and are not registered. But, allowing for a large un- 
recorded movement in both directions, it may be . 
accepted that the general tendency of each year is fairly 
reflected in the official returns, and that the approximate 
result was as shown above, namely, a net import of 
treasure during the ten years of 31,000,000. Now the 
total sum subscribed for investment abroad during the 
ten years was not less than 901,000,000/. ; and, as this sum 
obviously did not find its way out of the United Kingdom 
in the shape of gold, in what manner, it will be asked, 
was it provided? The amount was obtained mainly 
from four sources : 


(a) Exports of British produce and manufactures. 

(b) The reinvestment abroad of interest, dividends, 
etc., earned abroad and not brought home. 

(c) The earnings of British shipping which were not 
remitted home. 

(d) The earnings of British banking, insurance, and 
mercantile houses carrying on business abroad, which 
were reinvested in the countries in which they were 
earned or elsewhere abroad. 


In order to show how capital is provided from the 
sources above referred to, for investment abroad, it is 
necessary to devote some consideration to the method 
by which the trade balance of the United Kingdom is 
adjusted. The principal credit items in the national 
income account are, (1) exports of commodities and 
specie; (2) the interest, etc., on our investments abroad ; 
(3) the earnings of the British mercantile marine; and 
(4) the earnings of our banking, mercantile, insurance, 
and other houses carrying on business abroad. The most 
important items on the debit side are, (1) the imports of 
commodities and specie; and (2) the amount of capital 
annually invested abroad. The values of the imports 
and exports of commodities are fully revealed by the 
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Board of Trade returns. For the year 1910 our imports 
(including specie) amounted to 749,862,000/. The ex- 
ports (including re-exports and specie) were valued at 
598,734,000/., leaving an excess of imports of 151,128,000/. 

The next credit item in point of magnitude is the 
income derived from investments outside the United 
Kingdom. For the reasons stated above, the income 
derived from this source for the year 1910 may be 
estimated at not less than 178,000,0007. There is evidence 
which points to the conclusion that not more than one- 
half of the interest annually earned abroad is actually 
brought home in the shape of food-stuffs, raw materials, 
etc.; but, for the purposes of our present consideration, 
it may be assumed that the credit which accrued to 
Great Britain under this head during 1910 was 178,000,000/. 

We have now to consider another great source of 
national wealth, namely, the earnings derived from our 
mercantile marine. In 1882 the late Sir Robert Giffen 
went exhaustively into this question, and he then 
estimated the earnings of the British shipping industry 
at 80,000,000/. per annum. Since that date vast changes 
have taken place in the position of the industry. 
Freights have been cut down drastically; but, on the 
other hand, the tonnage of steamships has been greatly 
augmented, and the transition from sailing vessels to 
steel steamships has been almost completely effected. 
The efficiency of the steam tonnage has been enor- 
mously increased in recent years, both with regard to speed 
and carrying capacity ; and, as a matter of fact, practically 
the whole of our mercantile marine ‘has been rebuilt 
during the past eighteen years. There is a growing 
tendency to build larger vessels in all trades; and the 
economy of working obtained by large steamships points 
to a continuation of this policy. The earnings of the 
industry fluctuate with the condition of trade in different 
parts of the world; and, so far as liner companies are 
concerned, the past year was one of the best experienced 
for many years. 

At the end of last year the well-known shipping 
journal ‘ Fairplay ’ published a table showing the results 
of working of twenty-three representative shipping com- 
panies. The undertakings referred to had a paid-up share 
capital jof 21,211,3607. and a loan capital of 14,462,7641. 
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The book-value of the steamers, with a total of 4,117,147 
gross tons, was 43,220,3651., or (say) 10/.10s. per ton. The 
aggregate amount distributed in dividends was 1,030,1041., 
equal to 4°85 per cent., which cannot be looked upon as a 
satisfactory return for an industry subject to such vicissi- 
tudes of fortune as shipping. But the results of working 
of the cargo steamships were much less favourable. The 
eighty-eight companies included in the tabular statement 
had a paid-up share and loan capital of 15,005,000/. The 
book-value of the steamships was returned as 14,610,000/., 
with a total tonnage of 1,725,335 gross tons, equivalent to 
say 8/. 9s. per ton. There wasa net profit of 842,511/.; and 
the sum of 290,1151. was written off for depreciation, a 
wholly inadequate provision. The sum of 217,681/. was 
distributed in dividend, giving an average return of only 
2°3 percent. The steamships owned by the two groups 
of companies referred to represent more than one-third 
of the total steam tonnage belonging to Great Britain. 

While the figures are interesting and valuable as to 
the net results, they do not throw much light upon the 
question of gross earnings, with which we are more 
particularly concerned at the moment. The problem of 
estimating the total earnings of the British shipping 
industry and the proportion which remains in or ulti- 
mately reaches this country is one of profound difficulty. 
There is, to begin with, a great discrepancy in the 
earnings per ton of the different companies. The Cunard 
Line, for example, earns an average of about 13/. per 
ton, the P. and .O. an average of about 8/. per ton, and 
the International Mercantile Marine an average of about 
7l. per ton. The gross tonnage of the steam shipping 
owned by Great Britain is 16,767,000 gross tons. A portion 
of this total is controlled by a foreign corporation, the 
International Mercantile Marine ; but, on the other hand, 
British shipowners are interested as owners in a con- 
siderable amount of tonnage sailing under foreign flags. 
It would perhaps be a reasonable estimate to assume that 
the average earnings of the entire steam tonnage work 
out at about 6/. per ton. The sailing vessels owned by 
this country have a net tonnage of 749,000, and an average 
of 21. per ton would perhaps be regarded as a reasonable 
estimate in respect of these vessels. On these bases we 
arrive at a total gross income of 102,000,000/. 
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The question of apportioning the disbursements 
between home and foreign ports is another point of great 
complexity. A certain proportion of such expenses as 
port and light dues, Suez Canal dues, victualling, coal, 
repairs, insurance, etc., must remain or ultimately be 
remitted abroad. A considerable part of the wages bill 
must also find its way abroad. Out of 276,000 persons 
employed in vessels belonging to the United Kingdom, 
35,000 are foreigners and 44,000 are lascars; and the greater 
part of the wages of these foreigners and lascars must in 
the long run be remitted abroad. But the bulk of the 
gross receipts of our shipping industry must ultimately 
reach this country in one form or another, by way of 
payment for wages, coal, repairs, depreciation, dock and 
light dues, insurance, dividends and interest; and, if we 
include the earnings of underwriters in respect of cargoes 
and the earnings of British shipping and forwarding 
agents throughout the world by way of commission, etc., 
it would probably be a moderate estimate to place our 
total income from shipping, underwriting, etc., at not 
less than 100,000,000/. per annum. 

The fourth credit item in point of magnitude is the 
income derived from our services in the domain of inter- 
national trade and finance. The problem of estimating 
our earnings from this source is the most difficult of all, 
owing to the absence of any trustworthy data upon which 
to base any general conclusion. The amount of bills, 
cheques, etc., paid at the Bankers’ Clearing House during 
1910 was 14,658,863,000/., an increase of 5,097,694,000/. over 
the total paid in 1901. The authorities at the Bankers’ 
Clearing House have no means of estimating even roughly 
the amount of foreign and colonial bills, ete., paid on 
British account, as distinct from the amount paid on 
foreign and colonial account; but they roughly estimate . 
the amount of foreign and colonial bills paid in the United 
Kingdom during the year 1910 at 1,200,000,000/. ; this, of 
course, does not include three days’ date or sight bills, the 
total of which they have no means of ascertaining. In 
1904 Mr Fred. Huth Jackson estimated that out of an 
annual total of 1400 millions sterling of drafts on London, 
900 millions. were foreign bills and 500 millions inland bills. 
He further estimated that of the 900 millions of foreign 
bills, 500 millions were foreign bills drawn abroad on 
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foreign account, and 400 millions for bills drawn abroad 
on British account. 

Attention may also be drawn to the fact that the 
deposits of the Colonial Joint Stock Banks with London 
offices amount to 314,600,000/., and the deposits of the 
Foreign Joint Stock Banks with London offices to 
430,065,000/.; and that a substantial proportion of the total 
deposits of 744,665,0001. are held on account of British 
subjects resident either at home or abroad. It should 
further be borne in mind that a large percentage of the 
total share capital of these institutions is held in this 
country, and that they employ great numbers of British 
subjects both in London and abroad. It must also be 
remembered that a vast amount of capital is employed by 
the great private accepting houses. Having regard to the 
volume of our foreign trade and to the huge financial 
transactions daily carried through in London on foreign 
and colonial account, it would not be an extravagant 
estimate to assume our total income from this source 
during an active trading year, such as 1910, at 55,000,000/. 

On the debit side of our income account we must place 
the value of the imports of commodities and specie, which 
during the past year amounted to 749,862,000/. The other 
important debit item is the amount of British capital 
invested abroad during 1910. Here, again, for reasons 
stated above, it is impossible to submit anything but a 
rough estimate. But so far as it is possible to forma 
judgment on the basis of the aggregate amount of capital 
offered for subscription in this country in respect of 
foreign and colonial Governments or undertakings, the 
amount of capital invested abroad during the year cannot 
have been less than 170,000,0007. Other ‘invisible imports ’ 
which must not be overlooked are the earnings of 
colonial and foreign banking houses carrying on business 
in this country, the interest payable on foreign holdings of 
British securities, and the large sums employed by 
foreigners in the London Short Loan Fund. A rough 
estimate of 15,000,0007. would appear to be justified in 
respect of these services, etc. 

It must be pointed out that the items mentioned above 
do not represent all the factors which enter into the 
adjustment of the trade balance of this country. For 
example, the value of the fish landed at British ports 
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during the year 1909 was 11,085,000. Again, the Board 
of Trade returns do not include the imports and exports 
of precious stones; and the average value of the net 
imports of these cannot be less than 4,000,000/. per annum. 
It is quite impracticable to form any estimate of the 
amount annually spent abroad by British tourists, or 
of the sums annually expended within the United 
Kingdom by colonial and foreign tourists. It is also 
impossible to attempt to frame an estimate of the amount 
earned abroad by British subjects resident abroad, and 
remitted home each year, or of the earnings of colonials 
and foreigners resident in this country which are remitted 
abroad each year. On the whole, however, it would 
perhaps be reasonable to assume that these two groups of 
income and expenditure roughly balance each other. 
Summarising the conclusions arrived at above, the 
following may be submitted as an approximate statement 
of the trade balance of Great Britain for the year 1910: 


CreEpIT ITEMs, 
£ 


Exports— 
Commodities 
Bullion and specie 
Re-exports 

Invisible exports — 
Interest on investments abroad 
Gross earnings of British mercantile marine 2 
Gross earnings of banking and mercantile houses carrying 

on business abroad 


. . . . + 


Total . = ° ° 
Depit ITEMs, 


Imports— 
Commodities . ° . 
Bullion and specie . . 


Invisible imports— 

Amount of capital invested abroad . 

Interest payable on foreign and colonial holdin es of British 
securities and earnings of foreign and colonial banks, 
insurance companies, etc., carrying on business within 
the United Kingdom 


Total 


430,589,000 
64,369,000 
103,776,000 - 


178,000,000 
100,000,000 


55,000,000 
931,734,000 


£ 


678,440,000 
71,422,000 


170,000,000 


15,000, 000 


934, 862,000 


For the reasons stated above it is impracticable to 


submit an income account wherein the receipts and 
expenditure show an exact balance; but the foregoing 
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statement is furnished for the purpose of showing the 
vast credits which annually accrue to this country in 
respect of its foreign trade, its investments abroad, and 
its shipping and banking businesses, and also the purposes 
to which these huge credits are applied. 


The predominant influence which the investment of 
capital abroad and the earnings of our shipping, banking, 
and insurance houses exercise upon the foreign trade of 
this country appears to have been practically ignored by 
the protagonists of Free Trade and Tariff Reform alike. 

Now it may be assumed without the slightest fear of 
exaggeration that the-nations of the world with whom 
we have trading relations stand,.as a whole, to remit 
to this country each year gold or commodities to the 
value of at least 330,000,000/. in payment of interest on 
loans, and for services rendered. In what form are we 
to accept payment of this vast sum, or such portion of 
it as we are not prepared to re-invest abroad? It is 
inevitable that we should accept payment in the best 
form in which our debtors can make it, and of which we 
can make good use, namely, in food-stuffs, raw materials 
or manufactured goods. The world’s production of gold 
amounts to about 90,000,000/. per annum; so that we 
could not possibly obtain payment in full in gold, even if 
we desired it, which is hardly conceivable. Any attempt 
to obtain payment in such a form would result in uni- 
versal bankruptcy and possibly repudiation, which might 
destroy the whole fabric of our investments abroad. It 
is difficult, therefore, to avoid the conclusion that, so long 
as we remain the greatest creditor nation in the world, 
i.e. so long as we continue the investment of capital 
abroad on the present scale, so long as we do two-thirds 
of the carrying trade of the world and seventy per cent. 
of the international banking business of the world, it will 
be impossible to prevent the importation of food-stuffs, 
raw materials, and manufactured goods, having an 
aggregate value greatly in excess of the commodities 
exported, unless we re-invest abroad the whole of our 
earnings from these sources. 

It would appear, therefore, that a tariff designed for 
the protection of the whole of our manufacturing indus- 
tries is impracticable. Exports, visible and invisible, pay 
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for and render possible the expansion of imports; and, if 
we curtail our imports, we must limit to a corresponding 
extent the expansion of our exports. If we attempt to 
protect one industry to the point of excluding from our 
markets the products of other countries, the balance of 
trade is so delicately adjusted that we run the risk of 
prejudicing to an equal extent other British industries 
which are at the present time manufacturing for export. 
A further conclusion which it is equally difficult to 
avoid is that, so long as we maintain our position as the 
greatest lending power in the world, a moderate measure 
of Tariff Reform designed purely for revenue purposes 
should not appreciably check our foreign trade. London is 
the centre of the world’s financial system ; credit is not 
only cheaper, but far more abundant in London than in 
any of the other great financial centres, such as Berlin, Ne 
York, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Vienna, Frankfort. The 
other great lending centre is Paris; but the activities of 
French investors are confined mainly to securities of a 
non-speculative character, and Paris is more a feeder to 
than a rival of London. The amount of Joanable capital 
now available for investment each year by this country 
may be estimated at from 300,000,000/. to 400,000,0007. In 
normal years a little more than one-half of this amount 
is required for the extension of factories, works, plant, 
ete., the building of railways, ships, docks, public works 
and offices, private dwelling-houses, etc., at home, the 
remainder being available for investment abroad ; and, as 
stated above, the amount invested abroad during 1910 
was about 170,000,0007. In France the amount of loanable 
capital available for investment abroad may be estimated 
at between 50,000,000/. and 90,000,000. per annum; and in 
the case of Germany the amount in normal years does 
not usually exceed 50,000,000/. Although America’s fund 
of loanable capital available for investment abroad is in- 
creasing, it has not yet reached the German total. Switzer- 
land, Holland, and Belgium, all of which derive great 
wealth from their transit trades, also have available for 
investment outside the limits of their own frontiers, sums 
which in the aggregate approximate to 60,000,000/. per 
annum; so that it may be claimed that London controls 
the direction of about one-half of the world’s fund of 
loanable capital available for foreign investments. 
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France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland 
have all realised the beneficial influence which the invest- 
ment of capital abroad has exercised upon their export 
trades. The foreign investments of France amount to 
at least 1,650,000,000/.; while those of Germany exceed 

[ 1,500,000,0001. An interesting discussion as to the advan- 
tages and disadvantages attending the investment of 
German capital in foreign countries took place in the 
Reichstag on February 11 last. The question arose in 
connexion with the refusal of the Prussian authorities to 
allow the Committee of the Berlin Bourse to grant the 
application of an important Berlin bank for quotation of 
the common stock of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St Paul 
Railway. The debate was chiefly noteworthy for the 
remarkable speech by Dr Delbriick, the German Imperial 
Minister of the Interior. Herr Delbriick said that it 
might be estimated that the German people save annually 
a surplus of 200,000,000/., and that it was natural, and 
might be politically desirable, that some of these savings 
should be invested in foreign securities. The holding 
of such investments was of great importance in the 
financing of their foreign trade; and he adopted the 
view, which is widely held in German financial circles, 
that the possession by Germans of a large amount of 
good foreign securities would constitute a desirable safe- 
guard against financial disaster on the outbreak of war, 
and would facilitate the financing of military operations. 
Herr Delbriick then read some figures which had been 
prepared in the Reichsbank, from which it appeared that 
in 1910 Germany invested 176,000,000/. of capital, of 
which 26,400,000/. represented foreign securities. The 
largest total of her investments during the past ten years 
was 243,000,000. in 1909, and the smallest 130,000,000/. in 
1904. Germany’s foreign investments during the same 
period varied from 52,700,000/. in 1902-3, when large 
Russian loans were placed in Germany, to 8,400,000. in 
1907-8, after the American crisis, from the effects of 
which the German money market, Herr Delbriick said, 
had not yet fully recovered. They were, however, he 
believed, at the beginning of a prosperous period which 
would involve heavy demands on the money market, and 
in these circumstances an attitude of reserve was neces- 
sary. It was on these grounds, added Herr Delbriick, 
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that the Prussian Minister of Commerce, as President of 
the Committee of the Berlin Bourse, had indicated that 
the admission to quotation of the common stock of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St Paul Railway Company 
was not desirable in the existing circumstances. The 
Minister claimed full authority for the different State 
Governments to prevent the quotation of securities 
regarded by them as undesirable, and he asserted that 
these authorities would exercise their power whenever 
the general situation made it desirable that they should 
do so. Herr Delbriick frankly avowed that the Govern- 
ment would also be influenced by political considerations 
in admitting foreign securities to the German money 
markets. Germany’s political position in the world, he 
said, might require the admission of the securities of a 
friendly or allied State, even at times when purely 
economic considerations would make it appear desirable 
that German money should be kept at home. 

The action taken by the Government in this matter 
appears to have aroused a strong feeling of opposition in 
German haute finance circles; and this uprising against 
State tutelage in economic matters has found a vigorous 
champion in Herr Dernburg, former Colonial Minister, 
who has issued a pamphlet entitled ‘Kapital and Staats- 
aufsicht, in which he condemns the action of the 
Prussian Government. Herr Dernburg maintains that 
it is entirely outside the proper function of the State to 
interfere in such a matter, as a borrower has no more 
right to be protected by artificial restrictions than has 
a lender; and he declares that State interference is 
hampering Germany’s expansion as a world-power in 
industry and finance. Herr Dernburg is impressed by 
the tremendous power which England exercises upon the 
commerce and finance of the whole world, and by the 
magnitude of the annual tribute which she receives in 
securities and goods in payment for interest, freights, 
commissions, brokerages, insurance, warehouse fees, etc. 
He believes that England’s predominance rests for the 
greater part upon the liberality of her institutions, which 
have made an exceptionally favourable location into a 
market to which all willingly go. This, in the opinion of 
Herr Dernburg, is one of the principal reasons why 
three-quarters of the great world raw-stuff markets are 
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located in England, while there are practically none in 
Germany, and why the German money market is still 
merely an annexe of the London money market. The 
purchasing power of the Colonies and foreign countries 
in the British market depends to a very large extent upon 
the credit we are prepared to grant them ; and, if British 
investors subscribe capital for investment abroad, they 
increase to an equal extent the purchasing power of the 
Colonies and foreign countries in our market. 

For an illustration of the direct influence which the 
investment of capital abroad exercises upon our export 
and import trades, it will be convenient to take our 
trading relations with Argentina. If British investors 
subscribe in London a loan, say for 5,000,000/., to the 
Argentine Government or to an Argentine railway com- 
pany, they immediately and ipso facto create a credit for 
that amount to Argentina in the London money market. 
In ordinary course the credit of 5,000,000/. would be 
applied to the purchase of British commodities, such as 
railway material or other manufactured goods; and, in 
that event, our exports of such goods to Argentina would 
be increased accordingly. But it might very well happen 
that Argentina owed say 3,000,000/. to France, and that 
the loan of 5,000,0007. had been raised in London partly 
for the purpose of paying off that loan. A credit of 
3,000,000. would thereupon be transferred from Argentina 
to France. But France might have no sudden demand 
for commodities purchasable in British markets to that 
extent, nor might her investors feel disposed to purchase 
British securities; she would therefore either take her 
credit from London in the shape of gold or transfer it to 
Mexico, Brazil, the United States, or any other country 
that might at the time be borrowing money from Paris; 
and the purchasing power of one or more of those 
countries in the London market would be increased 
accordingly. Whatever may be the ultimate destina- 
tion of the credit originally granted by British investors 
who subscribe capital for investment abroad, it cannot 
be too emphatically insisted upon that such investment 
of capital abroad creates a credit in the London money 
market for our foreign and colonial customers, which 
must ultimately be exercised by the purchase of com- 
modities, securities, or gold. 
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Consider the course of British trade with Argentina 
during the past twenty-five years. After the Baring crisis 
(1890) there was not only a suspension of the invest- 
ment of capital in that country but an actual withdrawal. 
The average annual value of British exports to Argentina 
for the five years 1886-90 was 7,600,000/.; for the five 
years 1891-5 the average value declined to 5,200,000I. 
On the other hand, the average value of our imports 
from Argentina during the five years preceding the crisis 
was 2,600,000. per annum; and during the succeeding 
five years the average value increased to 5,200,000/. per 
annum. The large amount of British capital expended 
on railway construction during the preceding decade then 
began to bear fruit, and resulted in the development of 
the agricultural wealth of the country. A series of fine 
harvests which rendered possible the export of vast 
quantities of food-stuffs helped the recovery in Argentine 
credit; the flow of British and other capital into the 
country was resumed at an accelerated rate; and the 
economic development of Argentina during the past 
fifteen years is probably without parallel. The improve- 
ment in the economic position of Argentina has, of course, 
been reflected in her increased purchasing power in the 
world’s markets, and particularly in that of Great Britain; 
and our exports to that country for the year 1909 were | 
valued at 19,188,000/. There is not sufficient space avail- 
able to go into a detailed statement of all the different 
channels by which the improvement in the economic 
position of Argentina has benefited British trade and 
commerce; but its stimulating effect upon the British 
shipping and textile industries and the locomotive and 
railway rolling-stock and other manufacturing industries 
of Manchester, Glasgow, Bristol, etc., must be apparent 
to anyone who has taken the trouble to look into the 
matter. If an examination be made of our trade with the 
United States, Canada, India, Australasia, South Africa, 
ete., during the past twenty or thirty years, it will be 
found that somewhat similar results have followed 
the investment of British capital in those countries. 
It is instructive to note the comparatively trifling 
amount of British capital which has been invested 
in the European countries usually regarded as our 
commercial rivals, 
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Attention may now be directed to some of the other 
influences which the investment of British capital abroad 
exercises upon the economic life of the United Kingdom. 
The first point which is worthy of notice is the growth 
of receipts from the goods traffic carried by British 
railways. During the years 1900 to 1905, when capital 
was being invested abroad on a limited scale, the receipts 
from this source amounted to 54,323,000. per annum ; for 
the following five years, when capital was flowing out of 
the country at a rapid rate, the average earnings from 
goods traffic advanced to 58,874,000/. per annum. 

The corresponding data with regard to the influence 
which our investments abroad have exercised upon 
British shipping are not obtainable; but the stimulating 
effect which such investments have had upon our most 
important industry cannot be disputed. The North 
Atlantic, South American, South African, Australasian, 
and Far Eastern trades have all benefited largely by the 
expansion of trade which has followed the investment of 
British capital in the remote parts of the world; and the 
industries which depend upon the shipping industry, 
such as shipbuilding, coal, iron, and steel, have also 
shared in the beneficent effects of such policy. 

Another economic influence which has been exercised 

[wy the placing of British capital abroad is the vast field 
which it has opened up for the employment of the sons 
of our middle class. A very large number of British 
subjects are employed abroad as engineers, managers, and 
employees of railways, tramways, tea, coffee, and rubber 
plantations, mills, estancias, port and harbour works, etc. 
If we take London alone, we shall find that vast numbers 
of its citizens are employed in the administration of 
colonial and foreign enterprises, in the capacity of bankers, 
merchants, directors, managers, secretaries, and other 
employees of public companies, solicitors, accountants, 
printers, etc. ; so that, apart from the interest earned by 
our foreign and colonial investments, a very large sum 
is payable annually to this country in respect of adminis- 

er services both at home and abroad. 

Further, it may be claimed that this investment of 


money outside the limits of the United Kingdom is one of 
the main influences which have constituted London the 
financial centre of the world. Here, again, data are 
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unobtainable; but the economic importance of maintaining 
London’s pre-eminence in this respect may be gathered 
from the statements made in the early part of this paper 
as to the magnitude of our income from our international 
banking and financial services. 

Of the many advantages derived by this country from | 
its distribution of capital practically throughout the 
world, one of the most important is the stability of 
income which is thus attained. It will be generally 
found that if trade in one part of the world is suffering 
from depression or from a failure of the harvests, in 
another part harvests are abundant and business is 
expanding ; and the net result which may be confidently 
anticipated from the geographical spread of our invest- 
ments is therefore stability of income. This policy also 
tends to produce stability of capital values, because it 
greatly reduces the risk of heavy losses through war, 
revolution, earthquakes, or failure of harvests, which is 
run by countries which have placed their foreign invest- 
ments within a relatively narrow field. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that in time of war, 
when it is probable that the earnings of our shipping 
industry may be cut down drastically, and when there 
would in all probability be an equal diminution in the 
earnings of our banking and mercantile houses, this 
income from our foreign investments would continue to 
accrue, and would provide this country with the means 
of continuing the conflict long after the period when a 
less richly endowed antagonist would have exhausted its 
financial resources. 

The disadvantages attendant upon the investment of 
capital abroad are not so patent as the advantages; but 
that there are certain risks and disadvantages involved 
cannot be doubted, and time alone will reveal their true 
magnitude. For example, there isthe danger involved by 
the fact that each year we are assuming vaster liabilities 
immediately payable in gold, if need be, without main- 
taining an adequate gold reserve which would enable us 
to tide over any temporary stoppage of the inflow of 
gold that might arise during a time of war or any other 
extraordinary occurrence. It is a curious fact that, 
although we receive gold to the average value of more 
than 50,000,000/. per annum, we have not been able during 
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the past decade to retain in this country more than about 
3,000,0001. per annum; and the bulk of the amount 
retained is probably used in manufactures or arts. 
Further, it must be recognised that it would be utterly 
impracticable to bring home or even to transfer quickly 
from one country to another an appreciable percentage 
of our investments abroad. It has taken fourteen years 
to transfer 103,000,000. of British capital from Europe to 
the United States, Canada, and the Latin American 
States, although far greater inducements are offered to 
capitalists in the latter countries. 

We must also appreciate the fact that the investment 
of such a vast proportion of the national wealth outside 
the limits of the United Kingdom is another and a most 
influential reason for the maintenance of a great and 
supreme navy. We have managed to get the world 
fairly well into our debt; but, if England became weak 
and lost the hegemony of the seas, it would be impossible 
to measure the shrinkage that might take place in the 
value of her investments if foreign countries adopted a 
policy of repudiation. This contingency, though happily 
remote, should not be ignored. 

The most important drawback involved by the invest- 
ment of capital abroad which has yet come to light is the 
marked influence which it has exercised in the direction 
of increasing the cost of credit at home. Investors are 
now offered a large return on foreign and colonial invest- 
ments; and the direct taxation of this country has become 
so disproportionate and heavy that investors cannot 
afford to hold an unduly large proportion of low-yielding 
home securities, however good. Tangible evidence of 
this is afforded by the very heavy fall that has taken 
place in the market value of Consols and all gilt-edged 
securities since the outflow of capital has assumed huge 
dimensions. A recent bank-failure emphasises the im- 
portance of this consideration. For some reasons the 
increasing cost of credit in the case of municipal corpora- 
tions need not be deplored, because it has imposed a 
wholesome check upon the abuse of municipal trading ; but 
the enhanced cost of credit is likely to have an unfavour- 
able influence upon the finances of useful public trusts 

_such as the Port of London Authority, the Metropolitan 
ater Board, the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, ete. 
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One important point that British investors show a 
disposition to overlook is that capital should as far as 
possible be invested abroad under British control. 
American and Canadian financiers are fully alive to the 
beneficial effect which results from the investment of 
capital in foreign countries ; and in Mexico and certain of 
the other Latin American States very large amounts of 
British capital have been invested under American and 
Canadian control, with the result that the export trades 
of this country have not benefited so much as they would 
have done had the disposal of the money remained in 
British hands, This is an important consideration, 
because there is reason to believe that certain financiers 
in the United States, who perceive the importance of 
controlling the flow of the fertilising stream of capital, 
have in contemplation the commercial exploitation of 
China by means of large loans to be raised in Paris and 
London. We shall place our manufacturing industries in 
a much better position to command the China markets if 
we subscribe capital for investment in China under 
purely British auspices. 

On the whole, however, weighing the visible advan- 
tages against the visible drawbacks and dangers, there 
would appear to be reasonable ground for the general 
conclusion that, so far as can be seen at the present time, 
the investment of British capital abroad has had a benefi- 
cial effect upon the shipping, manufacturing, commercial, 
and financial interests of this country ; and there can be 
no room for doubt that the development of the Imperial 
British Dominions and foreign countries which has 
resulted from the investment of British capital therein 
has proved of enormous benefit to the whole world. 


EpGAR CRAMMOND. 
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Art, 4—ENGLISH PROSODY. 


1. A History of English Prosody, from the 12th Century 
to the Present Day. By George Saintsbury, Professor 
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Edinburgh. Three vols. London: Macmillan, 1906- 
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Saintsbury. London: Macmillan, 1910. 
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4. On the Use of Classical Metres in English. By W. J. 
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5. A Study of Metre. By T.S.Omond. London: Grant 


Richards, 1903. 


Nor the least charming of many charming stories told by 
Ruskin in his ‘ Praeterita’ is that of a struggle which 
took place in his early years between himself and his 
mother over a point of prosody in the lines: 


‘Shall any following Spring revive 
The ashes of the urn?’ 


The dispute arose over his reading of the second of these 
two lines. Being, he says, ‘ wholly careless on the subject 
both of urns and their contents,’ he insisted, ‘partly in 


, 


childish obstinacy and partly in true instinct for rhythm, 
on reciting it with an accented ‘of’; and, he adds, ‘it was 
not till after three weeks’ labour that my mother got the 
accent lightened on the “of” and laid on the “ashes” to 
her mind.’ The intricacy of our subject could hardly be 
better indicated than by the fact that this simple tale at 
once provides a battle-ground. The dispute between the 
child Ruskin and his mother remains unsettled. 

Among the first problems which confront the prosodist 
is that of the nature of poetry itself. His studies are 
confined to its embodiment, its formal side—to various 
effects of sound and rhythm compassable by language. 
Yet, if he is to appreciate these effects rightly, he 
must be able to pierce, in intuition at least, to the 
impulse or purpose which has produced them, must 
divine how poetry comes to be written, and how it is 
that, by the aid of this baffling yet victorious blend of 
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nature and artifice, language can express things that 
remain else inexpressible. An equally fundamental 
difficulty is suggested by the comparison of poetry with 
music. In both alike, sound and rhythm are a medium 
of artistic expression. But in music they are the sole 
medium ; whereas, when they enter into poetry, they are 
already constituents of the symbolic code called language. 
Thus the sound and rhythm which the prosodist has to 
investigate are never ‘pure.’ Poetry is only one among 
many functions that belong to language. Its forms have 
been determined by other associations, other needs. 

These other needs and associations cannot be left out 
of account. The purpose of language is communication 
between man and man; words exist to convey a meaning. 
The poet forgets this at his peril. For the essence of art 
is economy. A work of art may carry no dead-weight 
of inert material; in whatever medium it be executed, 
strenuous co-operation must be exacted from every part, 
and the full capacities of the medium must be utilised in 
such a way that they may be felt in the design. Poetry 
differs from prose in submitting to certain rhythmical 
formalities; it differs from painting or music in 
working from the outset with fixed symbols. And the 
latter difference is the broader of the two. The fact that 
the poet employs language remains the primary fact 
about his art; the sound of a poem is inalienable from 
its sense. The prosodist’s investigations are complicated 
by this contingency in the nature of his subject. The 
rules and systems which he painfully constructs may be 
invalidated at any moment by the imperious requirements 
of the higher functions of the organism. 

It is characteristic of Prof. Saintsbury, whose monu- 
mental work is recognised already as forming a landmark 
in the history of prosodic investigation, that he makes 
poetry his starting-point. Theorisings, such as we have 
just indulged in, have no charm for him; and he will 
consider that already they have led us astray. He takes 
a practised instinct, a ripe experience for his guides, and 
is fortified through his long journey by his never-failing 
delight in the music of words. The chief feature of his 
work, a feature which forestalls criticism and wins pardon 
for a host of extravagances, is its overflowing vitality. 
This vitality is often tasteless in its expression ; it affects 
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savourless jesting, far-fetched allusions,;, Yet it has an 
irresistible, a sustaining charm. Prof. Saintsbury’s affec- 
tions are lavished indiscriminately, but he is in love 
with his subject. He is the ideal lover of the ‘ Republic. 
Nothing in the form of a verse is alien to him. 

He has, of course, his predilections; the names of 
Swinburne, Shelley, Blake, who are among his heroes, 
will indicate their trend. But, more important than 
these, a trait in his work for which students of English 
literature are under an obligation to him is his catho- 
licity, with which must be named in the same breath his 
candour. _ There is, it is true, one great poet whose work 
he perversely underrates—George Meredith. But his 
book does justice, on the whole, to the merits of every 
school and period. Admiration of one poet does not 
close his eyes to the virtues of another; and no artificial 
consistency obliges him to withhold here the superlatives 
which he has lavished there. No doubt more weight 
would attach to his judgment had he been able to 
convey the impression that his praises as well as being 
spontaneous were measured, and to detach (in his third 
volume particularly) criticism from personal partisanship. 
In default of this, his estimates of great works are to 
be valued rather for his analysis of what those works 
achieve than for the tone of his appreciation. His eulogies 
are never conventional. He considers flawless a lyric of 
Blake’s containing the line— 


‘From whence comforts have increased’ ; 


and he regards 


‘The Cherub Contemplation’ 


and 
‘The thunder of the trumpets of the night’ 


as among the finest lines in the language. In fact, these 
volumes teem with whimsical deliverances. But it would 
be a misfortune if they were made a basis of prejudice 
against the author. The ample scale of his work allows 
a margin for much that is arbitrary. Those whom his 
vivacity wearies may consider whether the treatment 
normally accorded to scansion and its paraphernalia 
might not have wearied them still more. 

The ideal with which. Prof. Saintsbury sets out: will 
command general sympathy. He holds that the prosodist 
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is an investigator, not a dictator; that it is his business, 
in regard to the poetic forms he examines, not to state 
what they ought to be, but’ to discover what they are. 
Such an ideal is not peculiar in being more easily pro- 
fessed than practised. Yet the form of Prof. Saintsbury’s 
work has been undoubtedly dictated by it; and to it that 
work owes a great part of its cogency. For the bulk of 
his pages are occupied with the citation, description, and 
analysis of representative poems—poems representing 
every prosodic aim or achievement, every action or 
reaction among the forces that have been expressed in 
or impressed upon our English rhythms from the twelfth 
century to the present day. These poems are taken in 
their chronological order ; their structure, with its history 
and origin, is explained; the dangers and difficulties of 
particular forms are indicated, and their range of effect 
suggested, along with their bias and the kind and degree 
of beauty of which they have shown themselves suscep- 
tible. Striking achievements, culminating moments, are 
treated, of course, in their individuality ; but the writer 
lays his emphasis on the continuity of the story, and 
summarises different stages of the development in a series 
of interchapters, which are penned with mastery and 
form a contribution to the literature of the subject. 
The growth of the constituent elements or limbs of the 
prosodic organism—of pause, rhyme, vowel-music, feet, 
metres, and so forth—is treated in a second series of 
summaries, forming appendices to the three volumes of 
the work. 

We have to confess that throughout his volumes 
Prof. Saintsbury treats, to our minds, least convincingly 
the matters about which he betrays most concern. He 
is careful and troubled about many things, often where 
there is no need; and it is an unfortunate quality of his 
style that, when he labours to prove a point, he usually 
leaves the impression that the truth is against him. ‘His 
views on the subject of the elements of prosody ‘are a 
curious mixture of pedantry and inconsequence; as such, 
they are reiterated and championed in a spirit verging 
sometimes upon fanaticism. Yet, when he treats of the 
general qualities of English versification or of the inti- 
mate relation subsisting between these qualities and that 
indefinable and ubiquitous influence, the genius of the 
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language; when he explains its rhythms in their larger 
conformation, the anatomy of paragraph and stanza, the 
function, the virtue, and the beauty of rhyme—on topics 
such as these (and three parts of prosody are contained 
in them) a fuller and juster observation, sympathy more 
penetrative and more illuminating, a more authoritative 
pronouncement could hardly be desired. Even here there 
are whims to be guarded against. Prof. Saintsbury pre- 
fers the Shakespearean, or (as he calls it) the English 
form of the sonnet; and the consequence is that his 
estimate of Milton’s sonnets has the tone of a concession, 
while Wordsworth’s are hardly mentioned. But this, if 
not an isolated, is not a typical case. His appreciation 
of Shakespeare’s blank verse, both in its development 
and in the climax of its power; his delicate and con- 
vincing analysis of the melody in ‘Lycidas,’ and of the 
interplay of paragraph and rhyme on which he shows it 
to depend; his perception of the peculiar quality and 
force of Dryden’s perfected couplet—these are instances 
of an accomplishment which he rarely fails to show, 
when prosody in its wider applications is his theme. 


We propose in this article to enquire into certain 
presuppositions of the subject which Prof. Saintsbury 
has preferred to overlook, and shall attempt to show 
that a proper understanding of them is inconsistent with 
the system of scansion which he advocates. But it may 
be well at the outset to mention some obvious criticisms 
to which his work exposes itself, if only that they may 
be set aside. First, although it is the music of words 
which attracts Prof. Saintsbury, his attitude towards 
music itself is one of tolerant disdain. He drops some 
rather startling observations about this ‘inferior art,’ such 
as that there is no such thing as accent in it; and, so far 
as the zxsthetics of music are concerned, his condition 
seems to be one of primitive innocence. Perhaps, after 
all, this is not very damaging. The musical element in 
poetry is so pronounced that, if it absorbs the whole 
atteation of a mind peculiarly sensitive to effects of 
sound, we need not wonder. With the most musical of 
poets that has actually been the case; and Tennyson is 
even said to have been unable to distinguish one tune 
from another. Yet the prosodist who fails to appreciate 
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the distinctive attributes of the musical medium loses, 
without doubt, a valuable source of contrast and com- 
parison; and, however wide his acquaintance with the 
rhythms of words, he may be led to formulate generalities 
which a little understanding of music would have shown 
him to be untenable. 

The second objection we must advance goes deeper. 
Prof. Saintsbury has a natural pleasure in the music of 
poetry. But he has an artificial belief, with which he 
nourishes and consoles himself, that those who enter the 
garden of poetry by this door are the only trueinitiates. The 
idea seems to, have arisen in his mind as a protest against 
the narrow standards of pious persons who look to poetry 
for edification. Such crudities have little bearing on the 
point atissue. Sound and rhythm are incidental qualities 
of words ; sense is their foundation and their goal. To 
invert these relations is to invert the relations between 
life and art, and to trivialise art in the process. Prosody 
has but to detach itself from the organic whole or to 
assert itself unduly, and our delight in it begins at once 
to smack of connoisseurship, affectation, and that im- 
pressionist inclusiveness which is wide because it is 
shallow and from which life and reality are shut out. 
How often does not even Swinburne’s poetry degenerate 
into a mere rocking maze of vowel- and consonant-com- 
binations? and is it not his mastery of prosody, his 
subjection to it rather, which is the instrument of his 
downfall? Had Prof. Saintsbury perceived this, he 
might have avoided a number of mishaps, not least 
among them a tasteless passage of arms with Mr A. C. 
Bradley, from which he emerges in a state of self- 
satisfaction equally unenviable and undisturbed. 

One more objection remains. A considerable part of 
Prof. Saintsbury’s book is devoted to an historical survey 
of the work of previous prosodists. The thoroughness 
of Mr T. S. Omond’s investigations in this branch of the 
subject, and the conspicuous fairness of his handling, 
have made it almost his preserve. Prof. Saintsbury is 
not at his best init. For he is a born fighter; and it is 
not in the spirit of antagonism, however generous, that a 
prosodic theorist of any school can be appreciated or 
understood. Prof. Saintsbury’s dismissal of an opponent 
is hardly ever convincing ; and it only too often ends by 
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enlisting sympathy for the sufferer, the silent member in 
the dispute. Had he been able to approach this section 
of his work in a more receptive frame of mind, his 
exposition of his own views could not but have gained in 
solidity. As it is, being very ready to ridicule what he 
does not understand, he remains blind to numerous facts 
which he might have learnt from rivals. 


Coming now to the centre of our subject, we must 
attack the difficult and dangerous question of the nature 
of prosody in its elements. What is poetical rhythm ? 
What is the difference between reading and scanning a 
line of poetry, when we conduct both operations as we 
should? What are the laws of verse, and by what 
qualities are they determined in the materials of which 
a verse is made? Prof. Saintsbury distrusts these topics. 
Mill opened his famous ‘ Principles of Political Economy’ 
with the remark that ‘Everyone has a notion sufficiently 
correct for common purposes of what is meant by 
wealth.’ Prof. Saintsbury could join him in asserting that 
‘it is no part of the design of this treatise to aim at 
metaphysical nicety of definition. Everybody knows, 
he would say, that a piece of poetry is divided into lines, 
and that these lines are in their turn divided into feet ; 
why go further, when to go further is to court confusion ? 
He does, of course, himself go further; and the nature 
of the subject obliges him to do so. He holds that a line 
of English poetry is divided not only into feet, but into 
feet of a particular kind. What kind, we ask, and how 
related to the idea of the foot in general? Itis only in an 
appendix to the third volume that he endeavours to tell 
us—with a conspicuous absence of success. Let us 
approach the matter from the end at which Prof. Saints- 
bury leaves it; we shall then be in a position to criticise 
the system of scansion he advocates, with a basis of 
understanding between the reader’s mind and our own. 

Whatever a foot may be, the time seems to have come 
when prosodists should agree to accept the mere term as 
innocuous and as established by usage. The foot would 
then be to poetry what the bar is to music—the 
rhythmical unit of verse, the first submission to harmony 
on the part of the syllables which by its virtue pace the 
line, as it were, on heel and toe. This idea suggests at 
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once that the syllables cleave together because of -a 
disparity between them, some being fitted for the heel 
and.some for the toe position. Such is -indeed'the case. 
And*in languages where the syllables are treated as equal 
—in French, for instance—feet, in the strict sense, dis- 
appear and are replaced by a kind of tip-toe ‘motion. 
Let the reader repeat to himself in a natural manner any 
sentence in any language with which he is intimate, and 
two obvious differences will strike him in the sound of 
the syllables in it. Some occupy a longer time than 
others ; and some are emphasised, while others are not. 
Of these differences verse avails itself. If it employs the 
difference in time, we have a system reducible to feet 
composed of long and short syllables; if it employs the 
difference of emphasis we have asystem of feet composed 
of accented and unaccented syllables. 

In French, as we said, neither difference is recognised. 
The feet, if we are to call them feet, are all monosyllabic. 
This system, in its simplicity, brings clearly to light one 
of the chief laws of verse. Read aloud any line of French 
poetry— 


‘ Dans] ton] cceur|len|te|ment|tu|re|de|vien|drasjseul]e’ ; 


and it is obvious that the supposed equality of stress 
and duration in the syllables is a fiction, that their 
duration varies, and that there are some on which the 
voice instinctively dwells. It is intended to do so. The 
general tendency of French being towards an even 
pronunciation, that tendency gives the language its 
metrical law. The law accepted, the syllables being all 
in theory regularised, every natural inequality of length 
and stress is at the poet’s command for the purposes of 
variation and harmony. 

Our next example must be drawn from a language 
employing feet, according to the stricter meaning of the 
term. But first let us note this point in regard to 
metrical law. There is necessarily an element in it of 
artifice, or fiction, or, one might almost say, of tyranny. 
The syllables in French are of various lengths and are 
stressed variously ; they are bidden to be all equal, to be 
what they in fact are not. What is the power ‘which 
ean ‘enforce their. obedience? - The reply is—rhythm. 
Rhythm, our sense of rhythm, that is, demands a basis 
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of equality, of regularity ; and where such a basis is not 
naturally to be found, rhythm can create it; it can 
impose itself upon recalcitrant material. Language is 
full of recalcitrances. The syllables vary in their length 
and stress by imperceptible gradations on a sliding scale 
of values which merge one into another. By rhythm 
they are equalised and classified. The unit of equality 
in French is the syllable; in most languages—at least 
in Greek, Latin, and English—the syllables are classified 
in two ways, as long and short, or stressed and unstressed ; 
and the unit is formed of various combinations of these 
two. The foot is the unit, the smallest member of the 
line-body in which this equalising and co-ordinating 
influence is manifested. Consider the line 


‘ Arma vi|rumque ca|no Tro|jae qui] primus ab] oris.’ | 


This is quantitative verse ; itssyllables either long orshort ; 
the long all equally long and equal to two of the short, 
which are all equally short. If they are to be co-ordinated 
these opposites must combine; and we here see them 
entering into two kinds of combinations, the dactyl 
(---) and the spondee (--). Here then, in the con- 


crete, we have true feet. Their equality of duration 
is obvious. A not quite so obvious, yet more important, 
characteristic in them is their similarity in shape. The 
line before us is a ‘ dactylic’ hexameter; as such it can 
never harbour an anapzst (---), for the anapzst 
violates a necessary condition of its rhythm, viz. that 
the long syllable should precede. The first syllable of 
every foot in the hexameter must be long. Similarly in 
iambic verse (y-) the typically inadmissible foot is the 
trochee (-~), a foot of the same duration as the iamb ; 
but the spondee, though longer, is readily interchanged, 
its similarity in shape overcoming and equalising the 
inequality of duration. In quantitative verse, then, the 
foot is more than a combination of syllables lasting a 
given length of time; it is also a combination qualified 
by the order in which its syllables are arranged to enter 
into or set up a particular kind of rhythmical motion. 
Such rhythmica] motion, which implies a rhythmical 
ictus or beat, is an essential of all verse. Within limits, 
which shifting intuitions must prescribe, it can, even 
when the law of the verse is quantitative, override 
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quantitative inequalities in the units. The way in which 
the time is distributed is of more importance than the 
precise amount of it. It does not matter what is 
the length of the intervals, provided that they seem 
the same. And this is the fact upon which accentual 
verse lays hold. Rhythm depending upon a sequence of 
theoretically equal time-divisions, that time may be either 
found in the syllables or imposed upon them. In accen- 
tual verse it is imposed. There is, after all, but a slight 
difference in duration between the longest long and the 
shortest short syllable in any language. If we agree to 
disregard their length, the stresses that fall upon some 
of them can be used to determine the motion of the line ; 
and about these stresses the syllables may again cluster 
into feet. Take the lines 


‘ Half a league, | half a league, | 
Half a league|énward.’ | 


It is very obvious that the longest syllable here is 
‘league,’ and the shortest ‘a.’ This disparity is metric- 
ally irrelevant. A recurring accent on the word ‘half’ 
determines the nature of the rhythm; its motion is in 
triplets; and, if we examine the poem stanza by stanza, 
we shall find that the natural division of this first line is 
the true one, and that it is the first syllable of the triplet 
which is accented. The scansion 


‘ Half|a league, half|a league,’ etc., 


applicable to the line, is inapplicable to the stanza. The 
word ‘ half,’ again, is one which might be unaccented, the 
word ‘league’ might bear an accent, though we know 
that in this case it is not so. Here we have two strik- 
ing and fundamental distinctions between the accentual 
system and the quantitative. The quantity of a syllable, 
the scansion of a quantitative line, are something inalien- 
able from them, something they possess in their own 
right or assume in obedience to decisive regulations. But 
for its accent a syllable depends, in numerous ways too 
shifting and interchangeable to be specified, upon the 
nature and meaning of the syllables about it. The 
quantity is a part of the syllable; the accent is a part 
of the word or the sentence. An element of uncertainty 

is thus introduced into accentual scansion. And a second 
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distinction results. Whereas, on the quantitative system, 
we can build the syllables into feet and the feet into 
lines, on the accentual system we must deduce the lines 
from the stanzas or paragraphs, the feet from the lines, 
and, to a great extent, value the syllables according to 
their relation to the feet into which they enter. 

The reader may, if he will, make the leading features 
of each of the two systems clear to himself by resort to 
a simple experiment. If he will strike on a piano any 
note a score of times or so without varying either the 
force or the speed of the strokes, he will experience no 
effect of rhythm. But if he double the duration of every 
second note or of the first in every three, he has rhythm 
at once, and he will observe that the note which lasts 
longer will seem louder. If, on the other hand, keeping 
the notes roughly equal in duration, he gives double 
strength to every second or every third stroke, again he 
will have rhythm; and now he will observe that, even 
though he be careless as to the precise duration of the 
notes, the louder ones will establish that illusion of 
equality which is all that rhythm requires. Finally, if 
he combines double duration and double strength, he 
soon produces a caricature. The bearing of this is 
obvious. The rhythm which results from uniformly 
varying the length of the sounds is the model of 
quantitative verse; and here the regular alternation 
of long and short gives a semblance of accent. The 
rhythm which is given by the recurrent stress is the 
model of accentual verse, the stress giving, as it recurs, 
a semblance of equality to unequal units. Combine the 
two methods and the result is farce. 

This last observation anticipates the next division of 
the subject—the nature of poetic rhythm in its relation, 
not now to the foot, but to the line or stanza. Here 
again the point may be most easily grasped with the help 
of a musical illustration. Accent and quantity operate 
in music with complete freedom. A note has, in its own 
right, neither duration nor intensity. It is played as 
loud and lasts as long as the composer bids. Rhythm 
has thus no opposition to contend against in the material 
of the art, nothing, so to speak, stubborn or opinionated 
(as words are), which it must subdue. Therefore, as 
the sounds proceed, their rhythm can adapt and readapt 
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itself, kaleidoscopically, sustained by the clear divisions 
of the time, in phrases swift and slow, long and short, 
distinct. or intricately interwoven. Such freedom is 
impossible in verse. Not only, as we have seen, musta 
convention be applied to the measurement of the syllables 
and their grouping into feet, but these feet must form 
part also of a conventional pattern. For without this 
pattern, without the recurrent line or stanza, the 
arrhythmical, the indeterminate elements in the word- 
sounds would overwhelm the rhythmical, and chaos 
would result. If the poet’s rhythmical intention is to 
be communicated to his readers, he must lay down a 
basis of uniformity, he must follow a scheme and fit his 
words to it in such a way that, as the words are read, 
the scheme reveals itself. Prose has its rhythms; but it 
has no means of assuring agreement between any two 
readers as to the nature of the rhythm in a particular 
case. And the effects compassable by it are limited by 
the fact that its rhythms move thus in vagueness. 

And so we come, at last, to the distinction between 
reading and scansion. Obviously scansion is the exhibi- 
tion of this necessary rhythmical scheme, the co-ordination 
of the syllables into feet and lines, made possible by their 
common acceptance of one law. In arriving at the 
scheme, however, we touch but the threshold of the 
house of verse. The irregularities, which were a menace 
to rhythm until order had been imposed upon them, 
become its salvation as soon as that inevitable condi- 
tion has been obeyed. The unruliness which necessitated 
fetters gives wings; and the art of the poet consists in 
introducing variation upon this basis of equality, in 
twining his words like vine-tendrils about the constant 
branches of the elm. An Englishman, when he reads a 
Latin hexameter, perceives as a rule only the elm-branch, 
and shows his appreciation of the movement of the line 
by depriving the words of their natural accents. Thus 


‘ Arma vir|umque ca|né Troj|ée qui| primus ab] éris.’ 


In brief, he applies to his Virgil perceptions as clear and 
as limited as those of the child Ruskin. Yet the import- 
ance of accent in Latin is proved by the fact that early 
and late in the history of the language it was the basis 
of the popular rhythms, To the Roman ear, therefore, 
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side by side with the perception of length in the syllables 
‘um’ and ‘o,’ fitting them for their place and prominence 
in the verse, came the perception of a conflicting promin- 
ence attached to the syllables ‘ vir’ and ‘can.’ 


‘Arma vir|umque can|o Trdéj|ae qui] primus ab| ¢ris.’ 


And it is from this clash of the arrhythmical against the 
rhythmical features of a language, of the elements which 
have rejected measurement against those which have 
submitted to it, that there arises the music of its verse. 
Mere subservience, order in things where disorder is 
inconceivable, has little charm. What charms us is the 
sense of order established in the midst of waywardness. 
When we scan a line, we do not attend to its indetermin- 
ate, its immeasurable elements; but, though they are not 
attended to, they do not cease to exist. The line is not 
written to be scanned but to be read. And to read it is 
to perceive that the conventional equalities, once under- 
stood, will assert themselves, and that the effect of the 
verse depends upon a proper adjustment to them of the 
natural inequalities. 


If with these ideas and distinctions in mind we turn 
to the system of scansion which Prof. Saintsbury would 
apply to English poetry, our sensations will be those of 
a swimmer who, having learned the art on land, is put 
for the first time to the test of water. Our author's 
system is perhaps best described as a system of com- 
promise, a compromise in which most of the ideas just 
set forth appear as in solution, and, in consequence, most 
of the distinctions are disregarded. It is a system of 
‘feet with equivalence and substitution,’ the last two 
terms being terms of magic, a formula before which base 
elements disintegrate to recombine as gold. His feet 
are the familiar classical feet—iamb, trochee, spondee, 
pyrrhic (- -), anapest, dactyl, and tribrach (- ~ ~)—com- 
posed of long and short syllables. But, if an English 
spondee or anapezst resembles, it also differs from, a 
Greek one. And the difference lies in this, that, whereas 
Greek is Greek, English is English. This difference in 
the languages, says Prof. Saintsbury, while not affecting 
the identity of the various feet, changes their relation to 
one another. We have seen that in Greek and Latin 
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two or more feet which have common features of shape 
and duration can, subject to certain restrictions, be inter- 
changed. It is in virtue of their equivalence that this 
change can take place. The line-pattern, again, is usually 
dominated by one foot, as our examples showed ; it is 
dactylic, trochaic or iambic; and, when the dominant 
foot of the line is replaced by some other foot, its equi- 
valent, we have substitution. The difference between 
English and the classical languages lies, according to 
Prof. Saintsbury, in the fact that substitution by equiva- 
lence is much more widely possible in English. 

The sum of the matter is this. Every foot is in 
English equivalent to every other foot. In addition to 
those already mentioned, English has monosyllabic feet 
and feet also of which one member or both are filled by 
silence. Their basis of equivalence is simply that they 
are feet, and this basis unites them one and all. Whether 
a particular foot can be substituted with pleasant effect 
in a particular case is a matter for the poet’s, not for the 
prosodist’s, decision ; the foot, if it is used, is accepted as 
a foot, and as such has the same relative value in the line 
as any other. 


‘ Sleep on,|my love,|in thy|cold bed, | 


Never] to be|disqui|eted.’ | 


In a couplet of iambic dimeters (to use the phraseology 
which belongs to Prof. Saintsbury’s system) we have 
here, in the first line, spondees substituted for iambs, 
possibly in every case, certainly in the first and last. In 
the second line we have a trochee, followed by a foot 
which in the most sensitive and rhythmical reading of 
the line becomes a pyrrhic, a spondee in the third place 
being followed again by a pyrrhic in the last. The dis- 
crepancy between the lines is a delight to the ear, which 
perceives a reconciling unity. And the secret of the 
reconciliation, Prof. Saintsbury says, is equivalence and 
substitution. Each of these lines is composed of four 
feet, normally four iambs. That being the scheme of the 
metre, any foot—spondee, trochee, tribrach, anapest, 
whatever the poet’s ear demands—is available as an 
equivalent for the iamb, and can be substituted for, it 
at his pleasure. 
Vol. 215.—No. 428. G 
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Classical nomenclature is, of course, commonly applied 
to English metres. But many readers who, through 
respect for custom and precedent, or a wholesome dislike 
of needless hair-splitting, are disinclined to cavil at the 
anglicisation of the feet or to the adaptation of their 
relative values involved in that process, may yet feel that, 
when the constituent elements of the feet are touched, 
strict definition becomes necessary. Prof. Saintsbury 
will not have it so. His feet are composed of long and 
short syllables; what makes them long and short he 
cannot decide. What is length, we may ask, if it is not 
long? If two syllables are conspicuously of different 
length, can their length be still the quality in virtue 
of which they are classed together? Is it, for instance, 
really because both are long that the same quantitative 
mark is, in scansion, placed over the syllables ‘sleep’ and 
‘nev’? Is it because ‘be’ is a short syllable that it is our 
instinct as we read the line to glide over it? 

There will be nothing in these questions to surprise 
Prof. Saintsbury. He takes his stand upon experience. 
He is convinced that the distinction between ‘longs’ and 
‘shorts’ is the foundation of English rhythm. But to 
say that a syllable is long, is not, in his view, to say that 
it takes a certain amount of time to pronounce it. The 
length of a syllable may be produced in a variety of 
ways, in particular by the fact that the accent falls upon 
it; although, again, it may be accented and remain 
short. There is a profusion, too, of ‘common’ syllables 
in English, of which the poet makes what he will. 
Briefly, a long syllable is what you will find in the 
second part of an iamb or the first of a trochee; it is 
equal, in the sense that it is equivalent, to two short 
syllables; and its length is that quality in it, or that 
combination of qualities, by which it is entitled, before 
a jury of sensible Englishmen, to bear in its place in a 
line of poetry the mark (—). It will be seen that it is 
of the essence of Prof. Saintsbury’s feet and quantities 
that they are accommodating. Clearly the long syllable 
as used in a monosyllabic foot may take the place of 
three or even of four short syllables, as in the lines— 


‘ Break, | break, | break, | 
On thy cold,|grey stones,| O sea’ ;| 
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and many other examples. If this can happen, why, we 
may ask, should not feet of four or five syllables be 
allowed? Prof. Saintsbury’s answer comes again in the 
name of common sense. The nature of things has no 
barrier to such a conception; but the jury demurs to its 
acceptance, pronouncing it contrary to the English 
practice and constitution; and, since it is of the essence 
of all compromise that at some point or other there 
should be a line drawn, no specific reason appears or is 
needed for drawing it in one more than in another place. 
Prof. Saintsbury admits the pzon (< ¥ ¥ <) as a possible 
English foot; but holds that, as a matter of fact, it is 
dispensed with, for reasons which are to be sought in the 
general nature of the compromise and of the competing 
forces and influences which it reconciles. 

It is when related to this compromise, with its mutual 
compensations, its condition of self-sustaining organic 
equilibrium, to secure which accent and quantity settle 
their long differences, that, in Prof. Saintsbury’s belief, 
English prosodic history becomes a continuous and in- 
telligible progression. The quantitative and accentual 
systems in their pure form seem to him to be equally 
foreign to the spirit of the language. No one will deny 
that his idea has striking aptness. What is the problem 
of English prosody, if not that its methods have seemed 
to its greatest practitioners, and seem still, indeterminate 
and unsatisfactory? And is not that fact best explained 
when our verse is shown to rest on a fusion of principles 
which in themselves seem contradictory, and seem so 
to the intelligence even of the poet, though not so to 
his ear? This explicit admission of apparent irrecon- 
cilabilities is the strength of Prof. Saintsbury’s system, 
the rock on which he stands. English poetry—who can 
doubt it?—has progressed because the minds of English- 
men have, on the whole, been busied, like his, not with 
the logical consistency of the foundations, but with the 
solidity of the structure and its comeliness. And, so far 
as its principles have been fixed, they have been fixed, 
it would appear, by the good English instinct for the 
striking of a balance, the respect for things established, 
for usage and for the freedom which understands its 
limits. Excesses have been observed and, whether under- 
stood or not, they have not been imitated ; reactionary 

G 2 
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limitations have been accepted for a time, and their logic 
with them, both only to be thrown off again; and at 
most periods of special activity many experiments have 
been tried. It is significant, too, that the experimental 
tendency has been most marked among men, whether 
theorists or poets, whose prosodic aptitude can least be 
questioned, who show and seem in many cases to be 
hampered by extreme sensitiveness of ear. Coleridge, 
whose command of rhythm in his supreme moments has 
seldom been equalled, announced ‘ Christabel’ as a rhyth- 
mical innovation. The advocates of classical principles 
are active to this day, and found but recently at once 
their ablest and their most reasonable supporter in the 
late Mr W. J. Stone; while Mr Robert Bridges, who is 
in the front rank of living prosodists and poets, com- 
mends and persuasively exemplifies a return to a system 
closely related to that of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. 
Disagreement and experimentation on the one hand, on 
the other the paramount achievements of English poetry 
when content to be English and no more—these are the 
phenomena to which Prof. Saintsbury can point with 
pride as the bulwarks of his position. 


It is one thing, however, to recognise the principle of 
English verse as a principle of compromise; to fit the 
compromise achieved in practice with the blend and 
balance of theoretic considerations really appropriate to 
it may be another. And it is a chance to be reckoned 
with, that the practical compromise may have been a 
wavering thing. The announcement that our prosody 
has a continuous history for seven hundred years has a 
festive ring and stirs patriotism; but one must guard 
against accepting it too easily. The best of Prof. Saints- 
bury’s pages, as has been said, are undoubtedly those 
which would remain unaffected if his solution of the 
specific problem of English scansion were replaced by no 
matter what symbol of indeterminateness and reconcilia- 
tion. His exposition of the incubation, the cradling, the 
gradual emergence of the rhythm and sense of rhythm 
which he holds to be typically English is masterly ; but 
it is exceedingly pugnacious. The case admittedly de- 
mands diagnosis of the most delicate kind, and should 
have been stated, not only in form but in fact, with a 
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complete absence of prejudice. Numberless influences 
were at work, the nature and sphere of which are now 
only traceable by inference and conjecture. French and 
Anglo-Saxon principles were in competition, with music, 
religious and secular, and Latin for intermediaries. 

As Prof. Saintsbury emphatically reminds his readers, 
no one knows what English pronunciation was in 
Chaucer’s, even in Shakespeare’s, time. His inference 
that wisdom lies, on that account, in dwelling on its 
probable resemblance to that of the present day would 
be more tempting if it were less typical of him; in con- 
nexion with prosody it has obvious dangers. The belief 
that the rhythm of a line is the rhythm it possesses in 
the ear of a sensible Englishman can be pressed too far. 
Prof. Saintsbury would seem willing to apply it even to 
the classics. The fact that common sense has no opera- 
tion except upon familiar materials appears to escape 
him. And although, once his own standards are accepted, 
he shows a fine perception of the nuances of rhythmical 
effect, he remains deaf to a wide range of effects which 
his standards do not allow for. Now the rhythms into 
which the poetry of a language falls can only, in the last 
resort, be heard and judged by the mind which hears and 
holds the normal cadences of the language in speech and 
conversation. The two imply one another. And the 
charm with which the ear of an Englishman of to-day 
receives certain rhythms, the crudity which grates against 
it in others, depend upon associations which have been 
slow in establishing themselves, and which might have 
been established differently. It is only by a trained effort 
of imagination, and with the risk of error attaching to 
all such exercises, that he can divine the beat and poise 
of Chaucer's lines as Chaucer’s ear received them, or 
determine the prosodic compromise they exemplify. So 
that he may well find, and find with delight, rhyth- 
mical effects in a poem of Early or Middle English 
which its composer never intended and could not even 
have heard. 

These ideas are, of course, familiar to Prot. Saints- 
bury, and he makes a number of formal concessions to 
them. He lays it down clearly, for example, that his 
system must not be considered to have been present to 
the minds of the early poets, that they were led to it by 
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their national instinct and ear. And yet, one wonders, is 
not the system found because it is looked for? If an 
impression of order is produced, an effect given of com- 
munity of method by a number of writers who compose 
verse of the most varied types century after century in a 
rapidly developing language, it would surely seem more 
natural to infer that what they shared was a guiding 
principle of extreme simplicity rather than a hovering 
impalpable hypothesis which only distant generations 
were to discover and ratify. Perhaps after all the 
typically English thing is to dispense with system 
altogether. And it can be, so to speak, dispensed with, 
if a simple principle of this kind exists; for everybody 
can afford to be unconscious of the one thing that every- 
body sees. 

It is on this account that, in concentrating attention 
on feet and on equivalence and substitution, Prof. Saints- 
bury seems to us to be dislocating our vision from the 
beginning; to be setting in the first place an influence 
which belongs by its nature to the second, failing, as it 
were, to distinguish the source of light from its radia- 
tions, the heat from the uses to which it is applied. The 
simple guiding principle, almost too obvious to be seen, 
was surely accent. Missing this, Prof. Saintsbury exag- 
gerates the formlessness of Anglo-Saxon poetry—the 
fault of which was not that it lacked time-equivalence 
and was a vague ‘pattering’ recitative, but that the 
time-equivalence was marked so prominently that no 
variation in the number of syllables in the line affected 
it—and insists more than the facts warrant upon the 
break between Anglo-Saxon and English principles. 
Being in love with the idea of feet and equivalence 
and balanced irregularities, he finds them (in ‘Genesis 
and Exodus,’ for example) where the old, if you will the 
barbarous, regularity of lilt and accent smites the ear. 
Can he really hope to convince us that the ballad of 
Sir Eglamour,* with its even paces, in which the 





* Sir Eglamour : 
*‘Rych|e mét|ys forthe | he bréght, | 
The rych|e wyne | forgétyth | he ndght, | 
And cloth|ys thére | were spradd. | 
The kyngle swére, | ‘‘So mote | y thée, | 
Y wyl|le dyne | for léve | of thée, | 
Thou haste | byn stréngjly stadd.”’ | 
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softening French influence is so marked, and that of 
Sir Degrevant,* with the rude and rapid assault of the 
double beat in every line, are both inspired by the same 
dawning consciousness of the principles of substitution ? 

As we pursue the same line of enquiry, how can we 
fail to remind ourselves what small encouragement the 
idea of foot-equivalence receives in the work of the first 
great English singer, the acknowledged father of our 
literature? While still occupied with thirteenth century 
remains, Prof. Saintsbury announces the rule that ‘ Feet 
of two and three syllables may be very freely substituted 
for each other’; and this substitution is again and again 
referred to as the birthright of English poetry. His 
system turns upon it. Yet, when he comes to Chaucer, 
he is obliged to recognise that the question whether 
trisyllabic feet are to be admitted into his scansion at all 
is a genuine one. Spenser, the second great master of 
English verse, when he has once chosen his path, shows 
the same bias towards a scansion regulated, as might 
appear, rather by syllables than by feet. 

The case of Spenser is particularly instructive. It 
was in his youth, by friends of his and by himself, that the 
first English experiments in classical versing were made. 
He saw no reason why English should not be susceptible 
of classic perfections. Yet, when he perceived that they 
involved lengthening the second syllable of the word 
‘carpenter, disillusionment set in; he compared the 
effect of this to ‘a lame gosling which draweth one leg 
after hir’; and English instincts triumphed over the 
prestige of Greece and Rome. His metrical experiments, 
however, went further. Prof. Saintsbury finds evidence 
in the ‘Shepherd’s Calendar’ of the first deliberate 
recognition of the principles of equivalence ; for instance 
in the following verses—the scansion is ours— 





* Sir Degrevant : 
‘He ys a ly|oun in féld, | 
When he is spréd | undur schéld, | 
His hélme | shall be wel stéled | 
That stond | shal as stak: | 
He ys so stall|worth in stoure | 
Be saynt Mar|tyn of Toure, | 
Couthe he léve | paramoure, | 
I knew névjer hys mak!’ | 
‘The Thornton Romances,’ Ed. J. O. Halliwell. London, 1844, 
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‘Is not thilke the méry moéneth of May, 
When love lads masken in frésh aray? 
How falles it, then, wé no mérrier béne, 
Ylike as others, girt in gaudy gréene? 
Our bléncket liveryes bene All to sadde 
For thilke same sedson, when 4ll is ycladd 
With pléasaunce’; etc. 


And here a curious fact must be noted. If Prof. Saints- 
bury’s account is the true one, his system is first con- 
sciously used in poems whose rhythm is so informal that 
the critic remains in doubt whether the base of the lines 
is iambic or anapestic, and to explain them falls back 
upon the belief that octosyllables and decasyllables are 
intermingled at random. ‘“September,”’ he says, ‘is to 
“May” very much what “May” is to “ February,” being 
still anapeestic, but now anapeestic in obvious and syste- 
matic intention, or else (italics ours) octosyllabic and 
decasyllabic almost as obviously.’ Yet ‘a muddle of hit 
and miss,’ he observes elsewhere, ‘is rather more unlikely 
from Spenser than from any poet in the world.’ Here 
surely is another case in which Prof. Saintsbury’s ear has 
been deceived by its tendency to dwell on feet as if they 
had some intrinsic virtue. The intrusion of five-foot lines 
in poems written in a four-foot metre has a strange 
charm for him; all through his book he is led astray by 
it; and he takes a tireless pleasure in discovering 
Alexandrines in blank verse. If he is trying to impose 
quantitative scansion upon accentual lines, we have a 
clue to this idiosyncrasy. Of course, nothing is more 
obvious than that many of Spenser’s verses, such as 


‘Ylike as d6t\|hers girt in gaudy greene,’ 
or, in ‘September,’ 
‘Too good for him|had been a gréat|deal worse,’ 


make excellent decasyllables, if they are taken out of 
their context; but to read them so in the poem is to 
break the lilt and change the tone of it completely. How 
much too the four-syllable feet we indicate add to both 
the lines quoted not only of emphasis but also of 
colloquial charm! Instead of an unconvincing blend of 
disparate metres, these poems exhibit, surely, a tripping, 
stumbling use of the native style, the virtues of which 
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flow in the blood of all good Englishmen, and brought to 
Spenser his perception of the irreconcilable disparity 
between the ‘car’ and the ‘pen’ of ‘carpenter.’ The 
same style would be connected in his mind with the rude 
licences which, just because of its extreme simplicity 
and freedom, it so readily allows, and which in the 
work of his immediate predecessors were exemplified so 
pitifully. 

Prof. Saintsbury entertains prejudices against ac- 
centual scansion which the errors and the dogmatism of 
its exponents go far to justify. Yet these prejudices 
have, we believe, closed his eyes to distinctions of funda- 
mental importance. His explanation of the contempora- 
neous appearance of Chaucer and Langland is a test case. 
‘Piers Plowman’ was valuable, in his view, ‘as a protest 
against the imposition of absolute syllabic uniformity on 
English and the tyranny of the iamb.’ But is it not 
because of a predisposition in Prof. Saintsbury’s ear 
towards the discovery of iambs that he imagines such a 
protest to have been necessary? He finds decasyllables, 
Alexandrines, ‘fourteeners, where no more seems to 
have been intended than a rough rhythm grouped about 
four accents; and so Chaucer's protest against the 
crudity of accent becomes the last word of a tyranny 
against which Langland must rebel. The weakness of 
Prof. Saintsbury’s system might be summarised by 
saying that its dogmatism is too complex, too elusive, too 
concealed. You can conjure with it. You can, as he 
admits, make feet out of anything. ‘It is the great 
evidence of rock-fast genuineness in the foot that you 
can apply it everywhere, in metre and in rhythm, in 
verse and in prose.’ This universal applicability ceases 
to be a recommendation when it obscures the distinc- 
tion between what can and what should be applied. A 
few purely arbitrary scansions, such for example as 


‘Merie|sungen|the muneches|binnen|Ely| 
Tha Cnut|Ching|rew|therby, | 


suffice to remind the reader that these universally 
applicable feet have after all no definable individuality, 
and that even the length and shortness of the syllables 
into which he is asked to resolve them are indefinable 
likewise. 
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With Prof. Saintsbury’s view let us now very briefly 
contrast those of two other eminent prosodists, Mr Omond 
and Mr Bridges. According to Mr Omond, the basis of 
regularity in our verse is a time-basis merely. Its feet 
are bars; they fall into common or triple time, according 
as the number of syllables predominating in them is two 
or three. The varying quantities and accents which the 
syllables possess or assume are, as in French, ancillary ; 
but accent is nearer to the central principle than quantity, 
and is, in fact, the chief agency by which the units of the 
time of the verse are disclosed; it is not itself the prin- 
ciple, because it cannot be relied on to disclose them in 
special cases unambiguously. As Mr Omond says, 


‘The line, “How happy could I be with either,” actually 
varies in metre according as we emphasise the word “I” or 
leave it unimportant.’ ‘Accent is truly our ictus metricus, 
emphasising rhythm. . . . But those who make accent the con- 
stitutive principle of English metre seem to confound this 
ictus with the structure it illustrates, the “ period” with the 
bell which calls attention to it.’ 


Mr Omond has explored every cranny of the prosodic 
maze; and every page he writes brings enlightenment. 
Yet his solution leaves the problem, surely, where it was. 
The belief in a basis of equivalent time-units he shares, 
e.g., with Prof. Saintsbury; to the question, on what 
principle this ‘abstract rhythm is embodied and mani- 
fested in the organism of our verse, his reply, with all 
its differences, is in effect the same as Prof. Saintsbury’s— 
that there is no principle to be found. 

Mr Bridges resembles Mr Omond in the happy faculty 
of assuring his readers that he is placing the subject as a 
living thing before them. In his view, English poetry 
should be regarded as a structure reared upon two con- 
flicting principles—the French syllabic principle, the 
native accentual principle. According to Mr Bridges, 


‘Immediately English verse is written free from a numeration 
of syllables, it falls back on the number of stresses as its 
determining law ; that is its governing power, and constitutes 
its form; and this is a perfectly different system from that 
which counts the syllables.’ 


He proceeds to sketch in a few sentences the laws by 
which a system of pure stressed verse must move; of 
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which the first is ‘that there shall never be a con- 
ventional or imaginary stress; that is, the verse cannot 
make the stress, because it is the stress which makes the 
verse.’ To scan a line accentually, we must read it and 
discover where, according to its sense and natural pro- 
nunciation, the stresses fall and how many there are of 
them, as thus— 
‘Of man’s first disobédience and the fruit,’ 


accenting the ‘be’ of ‘disobedience,’ because that accent 
is part of the pronunciation of the word, and the word 
‘first,’ because the sense makes it emphatic. Milton, 
says Mr Bridges, wrote a decasyllabic line, with five 
accents and a rising rhythm (that is to say, with the 
unaccented syllable preceding the accented). In the line 
quoted, however, there are but four accents, while in 
others, e.g., 
‘His ministers of véngeance and pursuit,’ 


there are but three, the regularity of the scansion being 
preserved by a concurrent enumeration of syllables, 
always, in Mr Bridges’s view, reducible to ten. It 
would be an advantage to our poetry, he thinks, if this 
conflict of principles were discarded, if we ceased to 
attend to the number of syllables in a line, counting only 
the stresses, and never accepting as stressed a word or 
syllable on which no stress really fell. 

Both Mr Omond and Mr Bridges, it will be seen, 
have strong accentualist tendencies ; but they recognise 
irregularities in the appearance of accents in our verse, 
Mr Omond inferring that accent cannot be the governing 
principle, Mr Bridges that the irregularities should be 
regularised. We must note first, then, that to call accent 
the principle of our verse is not to say that it is the only 
influence to be taken into account, but that it is the only 
influence in relation to which the other influences, what- 
ever they are, can be explained. Nor must we attempt 
to dictate to our principle the method in which it is to go 
to work, or decide off-hand that certain irregularities 
are inadmissible. Its action may be such as naturally to 
produce these irregularities. Our problem is this:, if 
English verse is accentual, what are the laws by which 
the accents of our speech indicate and fulfil the accentual 
requirements of the rhythm? How is a reader to know 
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where the accents fall in a verse and what rhythm they 
are intended to convey ? 

Anglo-Saxon verse replied very plainly to these 
questions. The bell of accent tolled uninterruptedly, 
ding dong, ding dong, alliteration marking the strokes, 
the unaccented syllables interspersed at will between 
them. But the Norman conquest revolutionised our 
metres. The alternate rushing and retarded syllables 
of the Anglo-Saxon verse were confronted with a line 
which, sometimes swift, sometimes slow in its motion, 
was rhythmical only when considered as a whole. The 
syllables in French verse may be called feet in a sense ; 
but in another and truer sense, the line is the foot—a 
serpent, rather, that glides footless ‘ by thrust of linking 
rings.’ Such a system could not be maintained in Eng- 
lish ; but the effect of imitating the only imitable feature 
of it is plain. The accented syllables, instead of carrying 
the unaccented as they please, will learn to carry them 
in stated numbers and in a stated order ; as in 


‘Stim |mer is|icim|en in,’ | 


where each accented'syllable has or impliesone unaccented 


syllable before it. In other words, the rhythm will be 
not only a rhythm of equal times, but of equal times 
similarly oceupied ; the feet will have shape as well as 
duration. In place of one vague scheme, a line of four 
accents admitting illimitable variations, you will have a 
series of schemes, each with a character of its own, such 
as (writing ‘s’ for ‘syllable ’) 


§s|$s|§s|ss| 
ss$§|sss|]sss|ss$|ete. 

How then are schemes so sing-song to be made 
rhythmically pleasurable? The accents now not only 
impose, they also accept, regularity; their monotony 
will be stupefying, unless some new opposition, some 
new system of easements is resorted to, something, let 
us say, corresponding to the substitution of spondee for 
iamb in quantitative verse. The principle of variation 
depends, we hold, upon the fact that accents can, so to 
speak, be felt as well as heard. 


‘Céme|into the gar|den, Maiud,| 
I am hére|at the gate]aldne, | 
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And the wéod|bine spic|es are waf|ted abroéd] 
And the musk{of the rés|es blown.’ | 


What is the difference here between the first two lines 
and the third? and why is it inaccurately expressed by 
saying that they are lines of three, while the third is a 
line of four feet? The difference and the true explana- 
tion of it depend upon the relation of the lines to the 
stanza. Plainly the third line quoted flows without any 
metrical break into the fourth; but the first, second and 
third lines are divided from one another by a metrical 
pause. In other words, these lines are all, as in reading 
they are felt to be, metrically of equivalent length, the 
third supplying audibly a beat which in the first two is 
silent. Now if an accent can be felt thus in silence, it can 
be felt much more readily on an unaccented syllable. 


‘Shall 4n|y foll]owing Spring | revive] 
The ash|es oF|the urn ?’| 


The felt, the implied, accent is here so obvious that young 
Ruskin could not be prevailed on to let it go; it required 
the sagacity of a grown-up person to perceive that there 
is no need to proclaim things that proclaim themselves. 
The principle which we deduce may be expressed thus: 
so long as the structure of a verse shows either in itself 
or in its context the number of accents which it ought 
to have and the places where they ought to fall, so long 
as the mind hears the implied accents in their places, the 
number and position of the accents which actually occur 
is of no consequence. And we may at once add that, in 
regard to the number of syllables in the foot, a similar 
principle is to be applied: the verse structure must make 
it clear how many syllables are to be expected, how many, 
that is, are to be taken as normal; the poet may then 
substitute more or fewer at his discretion. 


And now a few words as to the method of scansion 
which this idea involves. Our scansion will be required 
to state or exhibit two sets of facts; first, the rhythmical 
abstract which a verse or stanza implies: secondly, the 
accentual or syllabic liberties which appear in it. For the 
scansion of blank verse, for instance, we must first lay 
down the scheme 
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s8|ss|ss|s$[s8] 


to indicate that we expect a line with five accents, 
dissyllabic feet, and a rising rhythm. Then, for the 
exhibition of the different formation of actual verses, we 
shall need three more symbols, . for a displaced, « for a 
supernumerary, (-) for an implied accent; and we get 
results such as the following : 


‘Thus at|their shad|y lédge|arrived,|both stdéod’ ; 
‘And cér|poreal|to in|corpér|eal turn’ ;| 


(Prof. Saintsbury, missing the beauty of this line, believes 
that one of the ‘reals’ must be syncopated and has no 
doubt that ‘corporeal’ is misprinted for ‘ corporal.’) 


‘On Lémnos|the Aégaé|an isle.|This they|relate.’| 


Feet of four syllables, which Prof. Saintsbury disallows, 
are surely quite common; how, for instance, could such 
a line as this be scanned without them— 


‘Whose hand|inweéar|iable afd|tintir|ing wing’| ? 


A companion line in the same stanza with the above 
seems even to show a four-syllable foot of which the 
fourth syllable is missing : 


‘O life|itnméas|urable”|and im|minent love.’ | 


A metrical hiatus is clearly perceptible after the three 
syllables of the third foot, and it is in this hiatus that 
the accent falls. Yet those to whom such an explanation 
seems extravagant may call the third foot trisyllabic and 
accentless if they will. The ‘Charge of the Light 
Brigade,’ written, as we saw, in trisyllabic falling rhythm, 
has a notable instance of quadrisyllabic substitution, 
while the normal feet lift supernumerary accents and 
even rhymes with them in the splendid onrush of the 
galloping cavalry : 

‘Théirs not to|réason whY,| 

Théirs but to|dé or dié,| 

Into the|valley of death| 

Réde the Six| Hundred.’ | 


The metrical scheme of a poem will often conceal itself 
until the poem is studied as a whole. Shelley’s exquisite 
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‘Hymn of Pan,’ for example, only yields up the secret of 
its harmony and of its throbbing delights when we 
observe that every line has or implies four accents, a fact 
which could not be discovered from the lines taken by 
themselves. The three-beat lines, of which for the 
most part the poem is composed, all end with an implied 
or silent accent, and in the opening stanza four lines of 
two accents each are taken as equivalent to two lines of 
the metrical scheme. In one famous passage, a unique 
device is adopted ; the smooth flow, as of dimpled water, 
is momentarily checked and thwarted in a line where 
every accent is displaced : 

‘And thén|I changed|my pipjings '’? | 

Singing how|down the|vale of |Maénalus,’ 


but the stream at once resumes its melody : 
‘I pursted|a maid|en and clasped|a réed| 


Géds and mén|we are 4ll|delud|ed thius| 
It bréaks|in our bés|om and thén|we bléed.’| 


Displacement of accent is, of course, constantly employed 
to secure special emphasis : 


‘Whose in|sight név|er has|borne fruit|in deéds, | 
Whose wéak|resdlves|néver|have been |fulfill’d.’| 


And the subject is full of delightful intricacies which 
space forbids us to explore. 

One last consideration. The quantity of the syllables, 
it will be seen, is neglected in these scansions. It is not 
on that account to be supposed that the reader or com- 
poser .of English verse neglects it. On the contrary, the 
music of English, like that of classical, verse depends to 
a great extent on the relations of the accents to the 
quantities, only that that relation is reversed. That 
quantitative verse is possible in English, that an exotic 
joy, like that of the orchid-fancier, is obtainable from it, 
no one who cares to train his ear a little and to read 
Mr Stone’s admirable pamphlet can doubt. And if it is 
to appreciate truly our native methods and the subtler 
harmonies which are to be drawn from them, the ear 
must undergo such training. 

While many of us consider that our verse is normally 
composed of iambs and spondees, we necessarily remain 
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deaf to iambs and spondees where they really occur. 
The constant use of a nomenclature in which essential 
distinctions are ignored closes the mind to the very 
existence of those distinctions. Stress, as a rhythmical 
agent, is in any case so much more powerful than 
quantity, that quantitative distinctions are only too 
easily obscured by it. That is the danger. But it is 
only by a violation of every principle of true quantitative 
verse that English metres can be scanned quantitatively. 
The iamb and trochee are mutually repulsive feet. Prof. 
Saintsbury has an Appendix headed, ‘Is the base-foot of 
English Iamb or Trochee?’ S68 and &s are, of course, 
freely interchangeable; and the tendency in English is 
towards s &, for the simple reason that an accent has 
more influence over the syllable which precedes than 
over that which follows it. Every musician will under- 
stand this, and with it the reason why trisyllabic falling 
rhythm (ss s) is so rare in English and trisyllabic rising 
(s s S) so common—another of Prof. Saintsbury’s problems. 

Finally, the whole course of the development of our 
verse—the marked adherence by most of our masters of 
harmony to regular dissyllabic feet, and its culmination 
in the rigid dogmatism of the school of Pope—becomes 
intelligible when we recollect that the danger of accent 
to the poet is the danger of allowing it to run away with 
him. The rhythmical tyranny of the beat draws the 
unwary craftsman towards those dangerous slopes down 
which he runs violently into the seas of doggerel. The 
steady, determined gait of Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, the 
stern curb of the eighteenth century, explain them- 
selves. For the rider of a fiery horse soon learns that 
he must govern its paces if he is not to be governed by 
them. ‘Ars est celare artem.’ Accent, at least, serves 
the artist best when it is concealed most artfully. 
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Art. 5—PRIMITIVE MAN ON HIS OWN ORIGIN. | 


1. Totemism and Exogamy: A Treatise on certain early 
forms of Superstition and Society. By J. G. Frazer, 
D.C.L. Four vols. London: Macmillan, 1910. 

2. The Golden Bough: a Study in Magic and Religion. 
By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L. Third edition. Part 1. The 
Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings. Two vols. 
London: Macmillan, 1911. z 

3. The Native Tribes of Central Australia. By Baldwin 
Spencer and F. J. Gillen. London: Macmillan, 1899. 

4. Social Origins. By Andrew Lang. Primal Law. By 
J. J. Atkinson. London: Longmans, 1903. 

5. The Secret of the Totem. By Andrew Lang. London: 
Longmans, 1905, 


HIsTORIANS are wont to distinguish two classes of 
evidence—that of the contemporary written word, 
whether it be on stone or parchment or papyrus; and 
that which is of later date, whether it be biography or 
history or any other form of record. To the former class 
they rightly attribute a higher value than to the latter, 
which is apt to be vitiated by lapse of time and the 
mental bias of the writer. Speaking relatively, neither 
class of evidence carries us far back in the history of a 
community, since their existence points to an advanced 
state of civilisation ; and their importance, as guides to 
prehistoric conditions, depends on the degree to which, 
like the embryos of the higher animals, they preserve 
traces of early stages of development. The difficulty is 
not lessened when research is extended to the origin and 
history of institutions among races preserving only vague 
traditions and practising bewildering customs. As an 
example of this, we may instance the modern savages 
of the Congo basin, who have no history of any kind, 
no written language, and apparently make no attempt 
to perpetuate any epoch in their lives by means of earth 
or stone erections. The only events that their memory 
holds are tribal fights or elephant hunts.* 

Only since the discovery of material relics witnessing 
to the vast antiquity and savage condition of so-called 





* © A Voice from the Congo,’ by Herbert Ward, pp. 227, 253. 
Vol. 215.—No. 428. H 
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‘primitive man’ has attention been directed to the 
significance of the great body of non-material relics 
surviving in ritual and ceremony. Discussing anti- 
quarian research in the eighteenth century, Boswell 
reports Johnson as saying, ‘ All that is really known of 
the ancient state of Britain is contained in a few pages. 
We can know no more than what the old writers have 
told us.’ But there is no need to travel back a century 
or more to seek the high-water mark reached by students 
of the past. In his ‘Memories of My Life,’ the late Sir 
Francis Galton tells us that 


‘the subject of prehistoric civilisation was novel even so late 
as the early fifties, and was discussed independently from 
two different sides. The line of approach that Maine followed 
was to investigate the customs of the so-called Aryan races. 
The other line was by the study of living savage races, and of 
such inferences regarding the past as might be drawn from 
implements and bones preserved in prehistoric graves and 
caverns. The horizon of the antiquarians was so narrow at 
the date of my Cambridge days, that the whole history of 
the early world was literally believed, by many of the best- 
informed men, to be contained in the Pentateuch. It was 


also practically supposed that nothing more of importance 
could be learnt of the origins of civilisation during classical 
times than was to be found definitely stated in classical 
authors’ (p. 66). 


How reluctant the ‘ best-informed’ were to admit the 
significance of the evidence focused by Huxley in his 
‘Man’s Place in Nature’ (1863) and by Lord Avebury in 
his ‘ Origin of Civilisation’ (1870), is seen in the refusal of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
to accord to Anthropology a section to itself until 1884. 
But ‘the stone which the builders rejected, the same is 
become the head of the corner’; and a multitude of 
workers are supplying materials from all quarters of the 
globe towards a structure whose completion is not yet. 
Among the unwearying labourers in what, for con- 
venience of division, may be called psychical anthropology, 
Dr Frazer maintains that foremost place which was 
assured him twenty years ago on the publication of ‘ The 
Golden Bough.’ In that treatise there was gathered and 
sifted a mass of customs, a large number of which, as 
Mannhardt was among the earliest to show, had their 
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source in the barbaric belief in a vital connexion 
between man and the earth, whom in every tongue he 
has hymned as ‘Mother.’ Hunger, as the primal im- 
perative need, brought his wits into play; and hence a 
body of magical rites as one among other devices to 
obtain ‘the meat which perisheth ’—rites which lie at 
the core of barbaric and pagan religions, and which, 
mutatis mutandis, survive in the harvest and allied 
festivals of Christendom. 

The intervals which have elapsed between the revision 
and issue of successive editions of ‘The Golden Bough’ 
have been filled by Dr Frazer with the collection of an 
enormous mass of material relating to the institutions of 
Totemism and Exogamy, filling four large volumes. The 
first of the three sections into which they are divided 
contains a reprint of Dr Frazer's scarce booklet, based 
on an article contributed to the ‘ Encyclopxdia Britannica,’ 
in which Dr Frazer confined himself ‘to collecting and 
stating the facts.’ This is followed by essays on the 
‘Origin of Totemism and on the Beginnings of Religion 
and Totemism’ reprinted from the ‘ Fortnightly Review,’ 
wherein, as their title implies, explanations of these 
institutions are suggested. The second and by far the 
largest division, filling a portion of the first and the 
whole of the second and third volumes, is crammed with 
examples from totemic areas thus far explored, that is, 
from the Tropics, the Southern Hemisphere, and North 
America, a bird’s-eye view of the distribution of totemic 
peoples being supplied in the first of a series of excellent 
maps. The stupendous labour involved in this ethno- 
graphic survey and in the numerous ‘ Notes and Correc- 
tions’ can be appreciated only by anthropological experts ; 
the reader eager for results will limit himself to the 
concluding section, in which the origin of Totemism and 
Exogamy is discussed. 

Totemism, as an institution, was first observed among 
the North American Indians; and from them the word 
is derived. It is a corruption of the Ojibway totam or 
toodaim, meaning ‘ my tribe,’ and is defined by Dr Frazer 
as ‘belief in an intimate relation between a group of 
kindred people on the one side and a species of natural 
or artificial objects on the other side, which objects are 
called the totems of the human group.’ That relation is 

H 2 
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so intimate as to carry a belief in actual kinship, and to 
prevent marriage between men and women bearing the 
same totem name. A Kangaroo man, pointing to a 
photograph of himself, said, ‘That one is just the same 
as me; so is a Kangaroo.’ So vital is the belief, that the 
man will generally abstain from eating the ancestral 
animal or plant. In some parts of New Caledonia the 
killing and eating of the totem is believed to be punished 
by disease or death; and in Australia, as also in Malaya, 
the death of the totem animal sometimes involves that of 
a native of the kin which bears the animal’s name. 
When, under stress of hunger, abstinence is violated, it 
is frequently accompanied by a propitiatory act, into 
which is imported a ceremonial significance allied to the 
ritual of killing and eating the animal as a sacramental 
meal, a ritual which has abundant illustration in ‘The 
Golden Bough. Dr. Frazer tells us that, since no 
evidence is producible that, totemism was a factor in the 
social institutions of Europe, North Africa, and Asia, 
India excepted, ‘or that it has ever been practised by 
any of the great families of mankind which have played 
the most conspicuous part in history—the Aryan, the 
Semitic and the Turanian’; and since discussion of the 
‘vexed question of totemism in classic and Oriental 
antiquity has yielded barren results,’ he limits the enquiry 
to the dark-skinned and least-civilised races. 

A demurrer to this will be raised by the champion of 
pan-totemism, M. Salomon Reinach. In his weighty 
judgment, ‘Totemism seems to have been as widespread 
as the animism from which it was derived; the religions 
of Egypt, Syria, Greece, Italy and Gaul are all impreg- 
nated with it..* Dr Jevons holds that ‘ probably every 
species of animals has been worshipped as a totem some- 
where or other, at some time or other.’t But the late 
Prof. W. Robertson Smith, Dr Frazer, and Mr Andrew 
Lang agree in according to totemism only a subordinate 
place in the evolution of religion. As Mr Lang puts it, 
‘Totems, in their earliest known stage, have very little 
to do with religion, and probably, in origin, had nothing 
really religious about them.’{ But, if it be admitted 





* ‘Orpheus,’ p. 15. 
+ ‘Introduction to the History of Religion,’ p. 117, 
t ‘Social Origins,’ p, 138, 
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that religion is a branch of sociology, it is more or less 
intertwined with totemism; and that that institution 
has both a religious and a social side can scarcely be 
denied. On its religious side it has given birth, or, 
if this be not conceded, at least, an impetus, to that 
worship of animals which had its source in the belief 
that they possess mysterious power through some spirit 
within them; and on its social side it has led to pro- 
hibitions which are interwoven among the customs and 
prejudices of even civilised communities. 

Throughout the habitable globe there is evidence of 
man’s emergence from lower to higher conditions. The 
primitive tools and weapons which every explored area 
has yielded are not the most important witnesses. There 
is the great body of survivals of rites and customs of 
which the intermediate forms, like the missing links in 
the biological chain, are obscure, but which, under 
analysis and comparison, reveal ideas akin to those 
whence totemism sprang. Although Dr Frazer has 
warrant for the limitations which he draws in excluding 
what he regards as speculative, wherein lies not unneeded 
counsel to those prone to spin theories out of ‘little 
wool,’ the exclusion too readily assumes that the distribu- 
tion of totemism has been sporadic. There is evidence of 
its existence in historic times in places which appear 
blank on the map; and an example of this is quoted by 
Dr Frazer from Garcilasso de la Vega, whose work on 
the Incas dates from the early years of the seventeenth 
century. Garcilasso says that ‘The Collas of Peru 
thought that their first progenitor had come out of a 
river, and that ‘they held it in great reverence and 
veneration as a father, looking upon the killing of fish 
in that river as sacrilege, for they said that the fish were 
their brothers. Dr Frazer has, however, full warrant 
for fixing attention on material chiefly collected in the 
geologically and ethnically long-isolated Australian 
continent—‘land of living fossils, as Darwin happily 
called it—because it is there that totemism still prevails 
in what appear to be its most primitive forms. In 
connexion with that term, too often vaguely used, Sir 
Herbert Risley’s caution should be borne in mind. 

‘The doubt occurs to one whether small and moribund tribes 
such as the Australians can fairly be taken to be typical of 
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primitive man. If they could, then man would. be primitive 
still, and we should none of us have got to the point of 
vexing our souls about the origin of anything. .. . It seems 
then that the quest of primitive man ready made and only 
waiting to be observed and analysed may be nothing better 
than a tempting short cut leading to delusion, and that what 
we must look to is not so much primitive man as primitive 
usage regarded in its bearing on evolution.’ * 


The central portion of Australia is inhabited by tribes 
who, if we except the extinct Tasmanians, and, perhaps, 
the Andaman Islanders, most nearly represent what may 
be inferred about the earliest paleolithic races, They 
are in the nomadic stage, wandering within roughly- 
defined areas, their isolation being also fostered by the 
variety of their tribal dialects. The physical character 
of large portions of central Australia as a land of scrub 
and sand largely accounts for the low level at which the 
aborigines remain. The men hunt with spear and 
boomerang, and the women prod the soil for roots, grubs 
and worms. Cannibalism prevails in some parts; ‘in 
South Queensland it was the recognised method of giving 
honourable burial to your friends. t Dress is chiefly 
limited to a loin-cloth; and vanity alone prompts the 
wearing of the cast-off hat or boots of the white man. 
The only dwellings are of the rudest character, such as 
wind-shelters made of branches; and, until the arrival of 
settlers, there was no knowledge of metals. The natives 
have no pottery and cannot count beyond their fingers, 
but they show a rude artistic skill in the figures scratched 
and painted in colours on rocks, and in the patterns 
which adorn their shields. But the art is of a lower 
type than the well-known examples in caverns of the 
Reindeer period in Western Europe, and in the rock- 
paintings of the Bushmen. The fear of ghosts does not 
appear to have developed into the worship of ancestral 
spirits ; but the conflicting opinions as to the religion of 
the Australian ‘black fellows’ only prove how little is 
known about it. 

The remarkable feature of communities on so low a 
plane is in their social arrangements, notably in the rules 





* *People of India,’ p. 104. 
+ Thomas, ‘ Natives of N. W. Australia,’ p. 109, 
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regulating marriage, which are so complicated that, 
compared with them, the Table of Kindred and Affinity 
in our Prayer-book is simplicity itself. Of these, as of 
their general body of law, M. Reinach laconically says, 
‘they are algebra, not literature.’ Each tribe is divided 
into two exogamous phratries with different totem- 
names, as, to take a widely-diffused example, that of 
Eaglehawks and Crows. Among some of the tribes the 
phratries are subdivided into four or more classes, 
whereby the choice of mates is further restricted. But 
the phratry is the main line of cleavage, because it 
indicates prohibition of marriage between individuals of 
the same totem; and, as the title of Dr Frazer’s work 
implies, the institution of exogamy occupies a consider- 
able portion of his space. Here, however, it can have 
only brief consideration, because space-limits forbid, 
and because the chief interest centres round the origin 
of totemism. Dr Frazer, who in this opinion enjoys 
the support of our doyen among anthropologists, Dr 
Tylor, does not regard the two institutions as necessarily 
interdependent; Mr Crawley and Mr Andrew Lang are 
at one in thinking it probable that exogamous tendencies, 
arising chiefly from sexual causes, may be older than 
totemism; while Sir Herbert Risley and Dr Emile Durk- 
heim regard the two as inextricably blended. The Rev. 
John Mathew, a high authority on Australian social life, 
sees in the phratries of each tribe descendants of two 
races whose antagonism may supply the key to the 
exogamic puzzle; and it is generally agreed that the 
Australian aborigines are a mixed people (the difficulty 
would be to find an unmixed people anywhere) springing 
from a fusion between the negroid Papuans and a low 
type of Caucasians at a period when Australia formed a 
portion of the Asiatic continent. 

While re-affirming his opinion that the primary cause 
of exogamy ‘remains a problem nearly as dark as 
ever, and thus agreeing with Mr Fison, who ‘abandons 
all hope of certain discovery of its origin, Dr Frazer 
sees an approach to its solution in repugnance to the 
marriage of blood-relations, although ‘it is impossible 
to suppose that, in planning it, these ignorant and im- 
provident savages could have been animated by exact 
knowledge of its consequences. As bearing on this, 
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Father Martin Dobrizhoffer, writing in 1784, may be 
quoted.* 


‘Though the paternal indulgence of the Roman Pontiffs makes 
the first and second degrees of relationship alone a bar to the 
marriage of the Indians, yet the Abipones, instructed by 
nature and the examples of their ancestors, abhor the very 
thought of marrying anyone related to them by the most 
distant tie of relationship. Long experience has convinced 
me that the respect for consanguinity, by which they are 
deterred from marrying into their own families, is implanted 
by nature in the minds of most of the people of Paraguay.’ 


The primary cause probably lies in the sexual jealousy 
of primitive man in his emergence from the profohuman 
stage, that passion being a dominant part of his animal 
heritage. In his ‘Social Origins’ Mr Andrew Lang 
included a posthumous essay on ‘Primal Law’ by his 
relative, Mr Atkinson, who had the advantage, through 
residence in the New Caledonian archipelago, of studying 
savage life on the spot. Among his books was ‘The 
Descent of Man,’ in which Darwin opposed the theory 
that sexual intercourse between the earliest human 
societies was promiscuous, and arguing ‘ from the strength 
of the feeling of jealousy all through the animal kingdom, 
as well as from the analogy of the lower animals,’ more 
particularly of the anthropoid apes, advanced as ‘the 
more probable view that man aboriginally lived in small 
communities, each with a single wife, or, if powerful, with 
several, whom he jealously guarded against all other 
men. ¢ It ison this hypothesis that Atkinson formulated 
his ‘ primal law of the family.’ 


‘The patriarch had only one enemy whom he should dread, 
an enemy with each coming year more and more to be feared 
—deadly rivals of his very own flesh and blood, and the fruit 
of his loins—namely, that neighbouring group of young males 
exiled by sexual jealousy from his own and similar neighbour- 
ing groups—a youthful band of brothers living together in 
forest celibacy, or at most in polyandrous relation with some 
single female captive.’ (‘Why single?’ asks Mr Lang.) ‘... The 





* «An Account of the Abipones,’ translated by Sara Coleridge (1822), 
ii, 212, 

* Ch. xx, section ‘On the Causes which Prevent or Check the Action of 
Sexual Selection with Savages,’ 
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relations between this mob and the old male are always 
strained; the latter has constantly to be on the watch to 
shield his marital rights.’ 


The result would be that the women within the group 
would be tabu to them; the junior males must seek wives 
from outside *—hence exogamy, and by the import of 
these alien females the family groups would grow into 
tribes.f The social tabu furnishes the most likely key 
to the origin of the curious avoidance-customs prevalent 
among the lower races, the well-known widespread tabu 
between a man and his mother-in-law being explained by 
Mr Atkinson as a survival ‘of a measure of protection 
for the marital rights of her husband.’ 

Concerning totemism in North America, where only 
faint traces of it now remain,{ Schoolcraft, whose 
knowledge of North American Indian life and customs 
was unrivalled, says that 


‘The totem is a symbol of the name of the progenitor, gene- 
rally some quadruped, or bird, or other object in the animal 
kingdom, which stands, if we may so express it, as the sur- 
name of the family. It is always some animated object, and 


seldom or never derived from the inanimate class of nature. 
Its significant importance is derived from the fact that 
individuals unhesitatingly trace their lineage from it. By 
whatever names they may be called during their lifetime, it 
is the totem, and not their personal name, that is recorded 
on the tomb or adjedatig that marks the place of burial.’ § 


The class totem is not to be confused with the manitou 
or guardian spirit of the Red Indian; the one is by 
descent, the other by choice or experience through 
dreams or visions as the result of fastings and vigils. 
This distinction between the individual and the class 
totem, which passes by inheritance from generation to 
generation, ‘stronger,’ as Dr Frazer says, ‘than the bond 
of blood or family in the modern sense,’ must be kept in 





* Cf. Judges xxi, 20-23. 

+ ‘Social Origins,’ p. 220-222. On the subject of marriage prohibition, see 
Thomas’s ‘ Kinship Organization and Group Marriage,’ and Westermarck’s 
‘History of Human Marriage,’ chaps. xiv, xv. 

¢ ‘Totemism, pure and simple, seems always to lose ground after the 
introduction of pastoral life.’ Robertson Smith’s ‘ Religion of the Semites,” 
p. 355. 

§ ‘Indian Tribes,’ ii, 49 (1851), 
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mind. Both are independent of the sex totem found in 
some parts of Australia, which is common to all members 
of the tribe, whether male or female, sex being the 
dividing-line between them. 

Sir George (then Captain) Grey, when exploring North- 
Western Australia in 1837-9, was the first to observe 
the parallelism between the totem of the red man and 
that of the Australian natives.* He found that the latter 
were divided into large family groups bearing the same 
name, marriage within the groups being forbidden; and 
that each individual had a totem name, locally known as 
kobong, so that he would not kill or eat an animal of the 
species to which his kobong belonged. ‘Similarly, a 
native who has a vegetable for his kobong, may not 
gather it under certain circumstances, and at a particular 
period of the year.’ A generation passed before interest 
in the subject was revived through a series of essays in 
the ‘Fortnightly Review, 1869-70, by the late J. F. 
McLennan, in which the significance of totemism as a 
social and religious system was expounded. McLennan’s 
researches put anthropologists upon eager quest, by far 
the most notable results being obtained by Messrs 
Spencer and Gillen, whose book on the ‘ Native Tribes of 
Central Australia’ was published in 1899. Both speak 
with authority, for Mr Gillen held for nearly twenty 
years the post of sub-protector of the aborigines ; and he 
and his colleague so won their confidence as to become 
fully initiated members of the large and important Arunta 
tribe. It is on the report of the extraordinary beliefs of 
these natives about conception that Dr Frazer bases his 
latest theory of the origin of totemism. 

Confirming, on broad lines, Sir George Grey’s narra- 
tive, Messrs Spencer and Gillen report that 


‘each local group reveals the fact that it is composed largely, 
but not entirely, of individuals who describe themselves by 
the name of some one animal or plant. Thus there will be 
one area which belongs to a group who call themselves 
kangaroo men, another belonging to emu men, another to 
Hakea-flower men, and so on, almost every animal and plant 
which is found in the country having its representative 
among the human inhabitants. The area of country which is 





* ‘Journal of Two Expeditions of Discovery in Australia,’ ii, 229. . 
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occupied by each of these, which will be spoken of as local 
Totemic groups, varies to a considerable extent, but is never 
very large, the most extensive one with which we are ac- 
quainted being that of the witchetty grub people of the Alice 
Springs district. This group at the present time is represented 
by exactly forty individuals . . . and the area of which they 
are recognised as proprietors extends over about 100 square 
miles. In contrast to this, one particular group of plum- 
tree people is, at the present day, represented by one solitary 
individual, and he is the proprietor of only a few square 
miles’ (p. 9). 


Although the totem name is usually that of an animal 
or plant, the list also includes ‘wind, sun, water or 
cloud; in fact, there is scarcely an object, animate or 
inanimate, to be found in the country occupied by the 
natives which does not give its name to some totemic 
group of individuals.’ Parallel examples of inanimate 
totems abound; and what strange vagaries are to be 
found is shown by Sir Herbert Risley, who tells us * that 
among the Khanger caste of Bundelkund there is a 
brick sept who may use only wattle and mud in building 
their dwellings ; among the Sindur sept of Chotia Nagpur 
vermilion is a totem; and among the Dravidians the 
month of June, Wednesday in every week, the moon, 
the rainbow, and the constellation Pleiades, figure as 
totems. 

The theories of its origin to which totemism has 
given rise are manifold and irreconcilable. Herbert 
Spencer connected it with his key to all religions— 
ancestor-worship. A nickname, say of bird or beast, 
was given to a man; in course of time it is believed that 
he who is called a tiger is descended from a tiger, and 
the cult of that animal is established. Among civilised 
people a nickname remains a symbol; among savages it 
crystallises into a matter of fact; ‘everywhere the results 
of mistakes meet us.’ Lord Avebury gave qualified 
adhesion to this; and in the latest reprint of his ‘ Origin 
of Civilisation’ he reaffirms his belief that totemism 
arose from the practice of naming, first individuals, and 
then their families, after particular animals, respect for 





* ‘People of India,’ chap. ii, Social Types. 
¢ ‘Principles of Sociology,’ i, 362. 
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the totem culminating at length into awe, and leading 
up to religion.* Dr Wilken connects totemism and 
ancestor-worship by the link of the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls, and he is supported by Mr Hill 
Tout and other American anthropologists to this extent, 
that they derive the totem-name from the manitou or 
guardian spirit of individual ancestors. 

The objection to one and all of these theories is that 
they do not explain the origin of the totem as the clan- 
name. A more recent theory, that of Dr Haddon, is that 
the clan takes its name from the animal or plant which 
is its staple diet. The search after food would familiarise 
man with the habits of the object collected or hunted ; 
and there would be developed a feeling of relationship 
‘based not on even the most elementary of psychic 
concepts, but on the most deeply-seated and urgent of 
human claims—hunger.’t This theory, coming from a 
skilled explorer, may have an element of truth as applied 
locally, but not universally ; moreover, it does not explain 
the occurrence of inanimate totems. In his ‘Social 
Origins’ (1903) and ‘Secret of the Totem’ (1905), to which 
works Dr Frazer, in analysing and passing judgment on 
the other theories, does not refer, Mr Andrew Lang, 
accepting Darwin’s theory of the social conditions of 
the earliest human communities, assumes the existence 
of an unknown period when these communities were 
nameless. In the long course of time, as the groups 
multiplied and came into more neighbourly relations 
with each other, appellations came into use as necessary 
marks of identification, being probably not self-bestowed, 
but given as sobriquets by one group to another, these 
sobriquets being chosen on the basis of a fancied resem- 
blance of the groups, who were generically alike, to this 
or that object. Whether the names originated from 
without or within must, as Mr Lang admits, remain 
conjectural; what is certain is that, in some way or 
other, the groups were labelled; and what appears prob- 
able is that the origin of the name, in the course of time, 
was forgotten. But the name is more than a label to 
the savage mind; it is ‘the outward and visible sign’ 





* Preface to 1911 edition. 
t Address to Section H, Brit. Assoc. Report, 1902, p. 746, 
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of an ‘inward and spiritual’ conviction that men and 
animals, and, only in a less degree, plants, are of one kin, 
the kinship with animals being peculiarly mysterious, 
and therefore peculiarly sacred. Hence the step to a 
belief that the group was actually descended from the 
animal whose name it bore as totem or clan-name was 
easy, whence followed the various customs and rites 
tabooing the flesh of the totem-animal as food. 


‘ Unessential to my system’ (says Mr Lang) ‘is the question, 
how the groups got the names, as long as they got them 
and did not remember how they got them; and as long as 
the names, according to their way of thinking, indicated 
an essential and mystic rapport between each group and its 
name-giving animal, No more than these three things—a 
group animal-name of unknown origin; belief in a tran- 
scendental connection between all bearers, human and bestial, 
of the same name; and belief in the blood superstitions—was 
needed to give rise to all the totemic creeds and practices, 
including exogamy.’ * 

Since the publication of his slight manual on Totemism, 
from which any attempt at explanation was purposely 
excluded, Dr Frazer has proposed three several theories, 
two of which he has abandoned as inadequate. In the 
third, originally put forth in the above-mentioned articles 
in the ‘ Fortnightly Review,’ and now reaffirmed, he finds 
‘a complete and adequate explanation of the origin of 
the institutiont ... after years of sounding, our plum- 
mets seem to touch bottom at last.’ There is no reason 
for summarising or discussing the abandoned theories ; 
and we may pass to that to which Dr Frazer adheres as 
‘accounting for all the facts in a simple and natural 
manner. It is based upon statements by Messrs Spencer 
and Gillen that the Arunta and, with modifications, the 
Kaitish and other tribes of Central Australia, are ignorant 
of the part played by the male in the procreation of 
children, the child deriving his totem neither from his 
father nor his mother, but from the place where she 
first became aware that she was pregnant. ‘Time after 
time we have questioned them’ (i.e. the natives of the 
Arunta, Luritcha, and Ilpirra tribes) ‘on this point, and 

* “Secret of the Totem,’ p. 125. See J, M. Robertson’s ‘ Pagan Christs,’ 


pp. 102 seg. for a similar theory. 
¢t ‘Totemism and Exogamy,’ iv, 60. 
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always received the reply that the child was not the 
direct result of intercourse.’ * 

The Arunta believe in mythical ancestors named 
Alcheringa, who carried about sacred objects called 
churinga (birth-staves or birth-stones), on which some 
totemic device was carved, and which they took under- 
ground at death. These churinga are believed to be 
associated with the spirit-part of some person, the spot 
where the churinga were buried being indicated by some 
rock or tree or other natural object, which thus becomes 
a ‘local totem centre. The whole Arunta area is dotted 
over with these centres; they are the 


‘spots where the souls of the dead are supposed to live 
awaiting reincarnation, each of these spots being haunted by 
the spirits of people of one totem only ; and wherever a preg- 
nant woman first feels the child in her womb, she thinks that 
a spirit of the nearest totem centre has entered into her, and 
accordingly the child will be of that local totem, whatever it 
may be, without any regard to the totem either of the father 
or of the mother.’ f 


If, for example, the mother felt her womb quickened 


near a tree haunted by spirits of Kangaroo people, then 
her child will be of the Kangaroo totem, and so forth; 
but, with very rare exceptions, the totem is non-human. 


‘Even a totem like Laughing Boys, which we find among 
the Arunta, is perfectly intelligible on the present theory. 
In fact, of all the things which the savage perceives or 
imagines, there is none which he might not thus convert into 
a totem, since there is none which might not chance to impress 
itself on the mind of the mother, waking or dreaming, at the 
critical season.’ 


In contrast to this, the Blackfeet assign to a simpler 
cause the origin of ‘Don’t Laughs,’ one of their clan- 
names. It was bestowed, they say, because one of the 
women was never known to smile.§ The sanctity of the 
local totem centres will be better understood when it is 
remembered that they house the birth-stones, not only 





* ‘Native Tribes of Central Australia,’ p. 265. 

+ Frazer, ‘ Totemism,’ i, 155, referring to Spencer and Gillen, p. 123 seg. 
¢ Frazer, ib. i, 160, 161. 

§ McClintock’s ‘Old North Trail,’ p. 201. 
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of all the living, but also of all the deceased members of 
the tribe; and that with these birth-stones the spirits 
of all the people, whether alive or dead, are believed to 
be closely bound up. 

The natives think that when a spirit child enters a 
woman to. be born, he drops his churinga. 


‘When the child is born, the mother tells the father* the 
position of the tree or rock near which she supposes the child 
to have entered her; and he, with one or two of the older 
men, goes to the spot and searches for the dropped churinga. 
This precious object is usually, but not always, thought to be 
a stone marked with a device peculiar to the totem of the 
spirit-child, and therefore of the newly-born infant. If it 
cannot be found, the men cut a wooden one out of the hard- 
wood tree which is nearest to the nanja tree or stone, that 
is, to the tree or stone where the spirit of the new-born child 
dwelt before its reincarnation. Having cut the wooden 
churinga, they carve on it some device peculiar to the 
totem.’ f 


Evidence of a more or less confirmatory sort is supplied 
by Dr Rivers, who found, among the apparently non- 


totemistic Banks Islanders, the custom of abstaining 
from eating certain animals and plants because they 
would be eating themselves. Their belief was that 
‘their mothers were impregnated by the entrance into 
their wombs of spirit-animals and spirit-fruits,’ they 
being nothing but ‘the particular animal or plant which 
effected a lodgment in their mother, and in due time 
were born with a superficial resemblance to a human 
being.’ { Further, Dr Frazer quotes a letter from the 
Bishop of North Queensland wherein that prelate speaks 
of ‘the belief, practically universal among the northern 
tribes, that copulation is not the cause of conception.’ § 
On the evidence from these several sources Dr Frazer 
bases his ‘ conceptional’ theory as the ‘ absolutely primitive 
type of totemism,’ adding that ‘ so astounding an ignorance 





* He is therefore recognised, although not as putative, 

¢ Frazer, ‘Totemism,’ i, 193. 

¢} But there is the important qualification that ‘the human father is 
regarded as the cause of conception.’ Frazer, ib, ii, 91; and see Mr Andrew 
Lang’s review of ‘ Totemism and Exogamy’ in ‘ Anthropos,’ September 1910, 
p. 1098. 

§ Frazer, ib. i, 577, note. 
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of natural causation cannot but date from a past im- 
measurably remote.’ Hence his necessary assumption 
as to the primitiveness of the tribes among whom that 
nescience exists. Readers of the ‘Golden Bough’ need 
not be told what charm of style lends persuasion to these 
conclusions ; but this must not obscure the slenderness 
of the data on which so daring an hypothesis is based, 
an hypothesis which requires the support of cumulative 
facts drawn from wider areas than those occupied by a 
few tribes. 

An initial defect in the ‘conceptional’ theory is that it 
does not account for the origin of the clan-totem, ‘ by far 
the most important of all,’ says Dr Frazer (i, 4) A 
theory which makes no attempt to explain the primary 
group-name is, zpso facto, ruled out of court. Thesavage 
is a collectivist; he obeys the law of the ‘ pack’; and, 
moreover, the individual totem would have fostered 
disintegration. But more hangs on the assumption that 
Arunta customs are really primitive, an assumption 
combated by anthropologists of weight. Their objections 
rest on the nature of the Arunta social organisation, 
wherein descent is reckoned through the male line 
instead of, as in early communities, through the female. 
Further, the totems are non-exogamous, the tribe having 
even lost its phratry names; it is ruled by headmen and 
medicine-men, who often form hereditary castes; and the 
Intichiuma, or magical ceremonies for the securing of 
food supplies, are of the most elaborate and prolonged 
character.* Such facts point to the conclusion that, 
instead of being the most primitive, the Arunta are 
probably the most advanced, of the Central Australian 
tribes. 

Potent evidence in support of this is found in their 
independent evolution of a doctrine of reincarnation, 
which is almost Oriental in its elaboration. Vouched-for 
by witnesses of competency and integrity, it is the 
most remarkable example yet forthcoming of savage 
psychology. No corresponding belief has been found 
among other totemic peoples; it is confined to a few of 
the Australian tribes; hence, it would appear to be 





* For further objections in detail see ‘Secret of thé Totem,’ ch. iv, and 
Mr Hartland’s review of Spencer and Gillen’s ‘ Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia’ in ‘ Folklore,’ December 1904, 
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explicable, to use a modern biological term, only as a 
‘mutation, or abrupt sort of variation, as contrasted 
with normal and continuous variations, having its source 
in the animistic beliefs whence religions have sprung. 
In its assumption of the existence of spirits and of their 
successive reincarnation, and of kinship between the 
human and other living things, it may be described as 
totemism grafted on animism. And its assumption of 
transfer from the discarnate to the incarnate, through 
abnormal modes of impregnation, brings it into line with 
the belief in supernatural births which is a staple of the 
mythologies forming integral parts of barbaric and 
civilised religions.* 

Probably the impression resulting from this brief 
survey of the several theories of the beginnings of 
totemism will be that in the multitude of counsellors 
there is sometimes confusion rather than wisdom. Too 
often is it assumed, in the search after origins, that the 
materials possess coherency. On the contrary, to look 
for consistency in savage philosophy of things is to be 
disqualified for understanding it; and the theories which 
aim at symmetry are their own condemnation. A high 
authority who has watched the kaleidoscopic changes in 
the jungle religions of the East warns us that ‘in the 
much earlier stages of the human imagination, when it 
was uncontrolled by reflection and reasoning, the whole 
superstitious atmosphere is so clouded and capriciously 
changeful that it is impossible, in our opinion, to be sure 
of discovering the elementary motives, or to give orderly 
sequence to a miscellaneous heap of disorderly customs.’ 
A quaint illustration of the danger of building an explana- 
tion on forced or fanciful analogies is supplied in a letter 
from a distinguished author to the present writer. 


‘Take the title of Dauphin. We are told that the dolphin 
was the heraldic crest of the seigneur who in the Middle 
Ages held the lands afterwards belonging to the province of 
Dauphiné. It became a patronymic in the seigneurial family 
some time in the twelfth century. After passing through 
various lordships, the lands were finally ceded to a French 
king on condition, it is said, that his eldest son should always 





* This matter is illustrated and discussed in Mr Hartland’s recent work, 
‘Primitive Paternity.’ 
+ Sir A. C. Lyall’s ‘ Asiatic Studies,’ ii, 268 ; and see preface to that volume. 
Vol. 215.—No. 428, I 
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bear the title of Dauphin. Here, for the theorist, is a fine 
instance of the transmission and survival of the family totem, 
if only the true origin were not historical !’ 


That the last word on the origin of totemism has not 
been spoken, and perhaps never will be, is recognised by 
Dr Frazer. Despite his conviction that the ‘conceptional’ 
theory is an adequate solution, he adds, in the open- 
mindedness of the scientific spirit to which finality is 
heresy, ‘I have changed my views repeatedly, and am 
resolved to change them again with every change of the 
evidence’ (I, xiii). 

After what has been said in deprecation of attempts 
to solve the problem of origins, expression of opinion on 
the merits of any one theory may be open to the charge 
of inconsistency. Running that risk, we feel bound to 
say that, in our judgment, if there be any approach to a 
solution of the origin of totemism, Mr Lang’s theory most 
commends itself as having valid grounds in certain world- 
wide savage conceptions which supply sufficient material 
for tracing the development of that institution. These 
are, belief in kinship between man and brute, and in the 
names of things as integral parts of things. The first is 
based on rude analogies between human and other forms 
of life, and was extended to lifeless things exhibiting 
movement and other signs of vitality—analogies sug- 
gesting similar functions and faculties explicable only as 
the actions of spirits, wherein lay the core of animistic 
beliefs. 

‘ All thoughts that mould the age begin 
Deep down within the primitive soul ;’ 


and the roots of the science of comparative psychology 
are in savage ideas. The close and unbroken association 
of the wild men of the woods (who, physically and 
mentally, are nearer to the anthropoids than these are to 
the lower apes) with untamed animal life, ruled by the 
same primal appetites of hunger and love, each living by 
his wits and mating by his strength, evolved the belief 
that they were one in origin and nature. Here, in a 
sense of kinship which to the savage is no figure of 
speech, is a potent factor of the totem ; here, to borrow 
Dr Frazer’s metaphor, but to heave the lead in other 
waters, ‘our plummets seem to touch bottom at last.’ 
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A ‘great cloud of witnesses’ could be summoned in 
confirmation of this view, and the testimony to the 
persistence of the conviction is the stronger when the 
evidence is cited not from the lowest, but from relatively 
advanced, races. Take, as example, the Blackfeet Indians 
of to-day, a tribe who are more firmly rooted than ever 
in their sun-worship, because, they say, the ‘ Black-robed 
(Catholics) teach us one thing, and the ‘Men-with-white- 
neckties’ (Protestants) ‘teach us another, so we are con- 
fused.’ To them 


‘the Great Spirit ...is everywhere and in everything—moun- 
tains, plains, winds, water, trees, birds and animals. Whether 
animals have mind and the reasoning faculty admits of no 
doubt with the Blackfeet, for they believe that all animals 
receive their endowment of power from the sun, differing in 
degree, but the same in kind as that received by man and by 
all things animate and inanimate. Some birds and animals, 
like the grizzly bear, buffalo, beaver, wolf, eagle and raven * 
(in whose wisdom and actions, as a key to the future, 
belief is strong), are worshipped, because they possess a larger 
amount of the Good Power than others.’ f 


To the Indians of Guiana, Sir Everard im Thurn says, 
‘all objects, animate and inanimate, seem exactly of the 
same nature, except that they differ in the accident of 
bodily form, and have spirits which differ not at all in 
kind from those of men.’{ All this sounds strange to us 
modern dwellers in towns, familiar with animals only as 
domesticated, and frequently as pampered dependents— 
with animals, therefore, whose faculties are blunted. We 
can form no conception of their wild congeners, nimble, 
alert, forced to fend for themselves as ‘gamins’ of the 
jungle; hence the gulf that separates the wild and the 
tame fauna of the world. 

The guesses of the savage have become in these latter 
days the certainties of the scientist. For the long delay 
in reaching these, the doctrine that man is a being apart 
from all other living things is mainly responsible; and 
thence much evil, due to lack of knowledge and there- 
fore of sympathy, has followed. The Italian of to-day who, 


* The Moors believe that ‘he who kills a raven easily goes mad.’ 
Westermarck’s ‘ Origin of Moral Ideas,’ ii, p. 491. 
+ McClintock’s ‘Old North Trail,’ p. 167. ~ 
¢ ‘Among the Indians of Guiana,’ p. 350. 
12 
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when accused of wanton cruelty to his horse, pleads in 
justification, ‘Non é cosa battezzata’ (‘it is not a baptised 
thing ’), adopts an attitude towards animals which resulted 
from the ecclesiastical teaching of a thousand years. 
But, in spite of this doctrine, the primitive belief in the 
oneness of man with nature continued to persist through- 
out the Middle Ages and even to our own day, in the 
judicial view that animals possess a moral nature, and 
should therefore be punished for their misdeeds. From 
the ninth to the nineteenth century the archives of 
secular and sacred tribunals preserve records of the trial 
and the capital punishment or, in lighter cases, excom- 
munication of animals as criminally responsible for 
human deaths and disasters. Justification for such a 
code might be found in the Hebrew law which decreed, 
‘If an ox gore a man or woman till they die, then the ox 
shall be surely stoned, but his flesh shall not be eaten.’ * 
But that law embodied barbaric Semitic conceptions 
whose persistence is proved by the placing of animals 
on the same footing as human malefactors. Thus only 
can be explained such actions as that of the Council of 
Worms in 864, in decreeing the suffocation of a hive of 
bees which had stung a man to death; or the citation, 
in 1478, of crop-destroying vermin to appear before the 
Bishop of Lausanne to be ‘duly cursed and exorcised’ ; 
or the commendation of a pious parson, Daniel Greysser, 
by Augustus Duke and Elector, in 1559, for putting 
church-going sparrows under ban by reason of their 
‘scandalous unchastity during the sermon’; or the not 
infrequent records of the burning or hanging of homicidal 
pigs, cows and goats. 

Corresponding ideas probably explain the punishment 
of inanimate objects which were occasion of death per 
infortunium. The chattel which caused the fatality was 
forfeited as a ‘deodand’ to the Crown for pious uses; 
and, in England, the law so named was not abolished 
until 1846. Blackstone refers its origin to ‘ the blind days 
of popery as an expiation for the souls snatched away by 
sudden death’; but Sir Fitzjames Stephen is nearer the 
truth in suggesting that the law was ‘passed under a 





* Exodus xxi, 28. ‘The native code of Malacca is identical with this.’ 
See Westermarck’s ‘ Origin of Moral Ideas,’ i, 253. 
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sort of impression that the things which caused death 
ought to be punished.’ * 

Name-giving would indubitably strengthen the belief 
in kinship ; the groups who were called by the names of 
certain animals, more rarely of objects, would come to 
regard these as their ancestors. For, to the savage, his 
name is no mere label of convenience, but an integral 
part of himself. The conviction gives rise to all sorts of 
dodges to avert the evil which, through knowledge of his 
name, the witch-doctor will work upon him; and in this 
confusion of real and nominal lie the roots of such super- 
stitions as name-avoidance, and the use of words as 
instruments of black and white magic, from the mantrams 
‘that enchain the power of the gods themselves’ f{ to the 
cure-charms of the modern peasant. No more strange 
and fascinating study of the vagaries of the human mind 
is supplied than that furnished by this phenomenon of the 
written and the spoken name; and in the early stages of 
society it played no small part in the identification of the 
human with the non-human. 

But every theory is conjectural ; and the most that 
can be said is that in the above-mentioned factors there 
may lie traces of the origin of the totem belief and its 
resulting creations; on the other hand, there may be 
factors, hidden in unexplored areas, which will upset all 
our theories. The prudent course is to carry the varied 
and confused mass in hand to a ‘ suspense account,’ where, 
for aught that can be said, it will remain. There is 
danger in ‘rushing to a discussion of origins before we 
have learnt to understand or come to any sort of agree- 
ment upon the phenomena themselves’; and the most 
recent critic of the anthropological method, from whom 
these words are quoted, utters a necessary warning when 
he says, ‘Because it is practically impossible for us to 
read the savage mind, we slur over—when we give our- 
selves to these anthropological studies we slur over—the 
crux of the difficulty, and think that by piling statistic 
on ‘statistic we get a body of “facts” which will 
arrange themselves in reasonable concatenation, in some 
crystallizing way.’ { 

* ‘History of the Criminal Law of England,’ iii, 77. 


+ ‘Hindu Manners,’ etc., by the Abbé J. A. Dubois, i, 140, 
$ C. F. Keary, ‘The Pursuit of Reason,’ p. 232, 
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Since this article was written, Dr Frazer has issued a 
further instalment of the third edition of ‘The Golden 
Bough,’ under the title of ‘The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings.’ The necessity for issuing this edition in 
sectional form is evident from the fact that the two parts 
now published contain more pages than the original 
work, which appeared in 1890. ‘The central idea of my 
essay, Dr Frazer tells us in the preface to the first edition, 
is ‘the conception of the slain god.’ Of the six parts into 
which the present edition will be divided, the first part, 
under the title ‘ Adonis, Attis and Osiris,’ dealt with the 
origin of magical rites, whose purpose was to secure the 
rebirth and resurrection of gods identified with vegeta- 
tion, so that the supply of ‘seed to the sower and bread 
to the eater’ might not fail. In the present sections, 
Dr Frazer returns to his starting-point of ‘preliminary 
enquiry into the principles of magic and the evolution of 
the sacred kings in general.’ In the second edition of 
‘The Golden Bough’ he says, ‘I have come to agree with 
Sir A. C. Lyall and Mr F. B. Jevons in recognising a 
fundamental distinction and even opposition of principle 
between magic and religion. More than that, I believe 
that, in the evolution of thought, magic, as representing 
a lower intellectual stratum, has probably everywhere 
preceded religion.’ This belief, reaffirmed in the present 
edition, may be proved to be valid; but much of the 
evidence points to a commingling of ideas corresponding 
(to borrow a term from geology) to metamorphic strata, 
in which the interfused condition makes identification of 
the earlier materials difficult. But the subject can have 
only bare reference in what is only an enlarged footnote ; 
and, whatever dissent there may be from Dr Frazer's 
conclusions, there can be only hearty recognition of the 
debt under which he has placed the student of primitive 


superstitions. 
EDWARD CLopp. 
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Art. 6—AN ELIZABETHAN GENTLEWOMAN. 


The Journal of Lady Mildmay, circa 1570-1617 (un- 
published). 


Mucu has been learned of the manners and customs of 
the last two centuries by the publication of letters, journals 
and memoirs; but our knowledge of the ordinary life of 
our ancestors, previous to the Hanoverian period, is gained 
chiefly from those books which deal with social and 
domestic life generally. There remain but few personal 
records of an earlier time to give us those side-lights 
which illuminate the dry pages of history, and, by 
revealing the human element in every age, help us to 
a more sympathetic understanding of the motives and 
actions of those who lived in bygone times. The journal 
of a gentle lady of the sixteenth century, written in her 
old age and giving a complete picture of her life as child 
and wife, may therefore be of interest; and from it may 
be gathered how great is the contrast between the 
ordinary country life of Englishwomen to-day, inter- 
spersed with visits to town and abroad, and that of a 
lady of high position three hundred years ago. The 
story is preserved in a thick black volume filled with 
writing, so neat that it seems to spell refinement, even 
before one reads the pages which so vividly depict the 
life of Grace Sherrington, first as a child in her father’s 
house, and afterwards as the bride and wife of Sir 
Anthony Mildmay. 

Grace was born about the year 1552 and was the 
second of the three daughters and co-heiresses of Sir 
Henry Sherrington, of Laycock Abbey in Wiltshire. 
Her childhood was spent at Laycock, where she and 
her sisters were brought up by careful parents and a 
much-loved governess; the latter, Mrs Hamblyn, being 
a poor relation who lived with the Sherringtons and 
helped them in return for the home they gave her, as. 
was frequently the custom at that time. Good and kind 
as we may believe Grace’s parents to have been, her 
upbringing was stern and hard, according to the rude 
fashion of the day, which did not spare the rod. To 
inculcate virtuous precepts, her mother used to beat her 
severely, and ‘never so much as for lying,’ the first lesson 
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thus impressed upon her being ‘ to speak the truth and 
shame the devil. Grace’s own account of her early 
training is in these words: 


‘I had experience of a gentlewoman (niece unto my father) 
and brought up by my mother from childhood, whom after- 
wards she trusted to be governess over her own children. She 
proved very wyse, religious and chaste, all good virtues that 
might be in a woman very constantly settled in her, for from 
her youth she made good use of all things that ever she did 
see or hear, and observed all companys that ever she came in, 
good or bad, so that she could give a right censure and true 
judgment of most things and give wyse counsell upon any 
occasion. And she could apprehend and contrive any matter 
whatsoever propounded unto her, most judiciously, and sett 
her mynde down in wryting, either by letters indited or other- 
wise, as well as most men could have done. She had, also, 
good knowledge in phisick and surgerie. She was of an excel- 
lent quicke spiritt and plesently conceited; her mirth was 
very savoury and full of wit; and in her sadnesse she uttered 
forth nothing but wisdom and gravitie. She scoffed at all 
dalliance, idle talk, and wanton behaviour appertayning 
thereto, with a touch of conceit to the heed thereof. She 
counselled us when we were alone so to behave ourselves as 
yf all the worlde did looke upon us, and to doe nothing in 
secret whereof our conscience might accuse us, and by any 
means to avoyd the company of serving men, or any of lyke 
disposition, whose ribald talk and ydle gestures and evill 
suggestions were dangerous for our chaste ears and eyes to 
hear and behold. And further, she advised us to deal truly 
and faithfully in all things, both in small matters and in 
greate, to beware of all lyes and oathes and reporting of 
newes; to heare much and to speake little, seeming to be 
ignorant in some things rather than to boast of knowledge 
that we have not, and thereby give occasion to be laughed att. 

‘I delighted soe much in her companye that I would sit 
with her all daye in her chamber, and by my goodwill would 
never goe from her, embracing allwaies her rebukes and 
reproofs. And when she did see me ydly disposed she would 
sett me to cypher with my pen, and to cast up and prove 
great sums and accompts, and sometimes set me to wryte a 
supposed letter to this or that body concerning such and such 
things, and other tymes let me read in Dr Turner’s Herball * 


2 


* William Turner (ob. 1568), Dean of Wells, ‘was the first Englishman 
who studied plants scientifically ; and his ‘‘ Herbal” marks the start of the 
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& Bartholomew Vigoe,*. and other times sett me to sing 
psalmes, and othertimes sett me to some curious work; for 
she was an excellent workwoman in all kinds of needlework, 
and most curiously she would perform it. 

‘She gave me warning of a gentlewoman full of words and 
questions and of an undermyning disposition, a busybody and 
a medler in matters which concerned her not, neither regard- 
ing what hurt or trouble might redound to many thereby, nor 
how my reputation might be brought in question by convers- 
ing with her, for she sought much into my companye. And 
surely this counsell which she gave me was very sweet and 
good to be observed, for in myne owne experience I have 
found the danger very great. Alsoe there was a man and 
woman, both marryed but not man and wyfe, of impudent 
behaviour one towards another, which when she behelde she 
asked me yf I did not think it a monstrous spectacle to behold, 
and wished me to make one stave and she would make another 
untill there were four or five verses made thereupon, which 
she performed herselfe very wittily and sharp against such 
licentious behaviour ; and this she did for myne instruction 
to take heed of the lyke and to abhor and despise the same. 
Also, she advised me to avoyd such companye by all means 
possible, and to take heede of whom I received gifts, as a book 
wherein might be some fine words whereby I might betray 
myself unawares, or gloves or apples or such like, for that 
wicked companions would ever presente treacherous attempts; 
which afterwards I found to be true in some sort and re- 
membered her counsell in all these things, and more than I 
can here recite, which she thought profitable for me to re- 
member to be instructed in, whereby she sent me furnished 
into the world. 

‘ Alsoe my father could not abyde to see a woman light or 
unstable in her carriage, to hold her head one way, her hands 
another, and her feete a third way, her eyes tossing about in 





science of botany in England’ (D. N. B.). His ‘Newe Herball’ was pub- 
lished in 1551. The second part appeared in 1562, and the third, with a 
new edition of the other two, in 1568. 

* The work thus loosely designated appears to be ‘The most excellent 
workes of chirurgerye made and set forth by maister J. Vigon [John of 
Vigo] . . . translated into English [by Bartholomew Traheron],’ which was 
published in 1543 and in several later editions. The original, in Latin, ap- 
peared at Rome in 1517. John of Vigo was evidently a popular writer. 
His works were translated into French, Italian, and Spanish, as well as into 
English. A book of recipes culled from him was published in English in 
1540 and went through several editions. Bartholomew Traheron, besides 
translating John of Vigo, wrote tracts on divinity and a ‘Warning to 
England’ to abjure Popery, & propos of the capture of Calais in 1558. 
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every place and her features disfigured by an evill counten- 
ance; but he lyked a woman well graced, with a constant and 
settled countenance, and a good behaviour throughout all her 
parts, which presenteth unto all men a good hope of stablished 
mynde and a virtuous disposition to be in her. I have seen 
him with his owne hands (for example’s sake) scourge a young 
man, naked from his girdle upwards, with fresh rods, for 
making but a showe and countenance of a saucie and un- 
reverent behaviour towards us his children, and put him from 
his service. 

‘Yf all fathers and mothers were so provident and careful 
and governors and governesses put in trust by them were so 
diligent and faithfull in performing theyre trust, so many 
parents should not be discomfited as they are in theyr age by 
the wickedness and misfortunes of theyr children, which is 
too ordinary and lamentable to consider.’ 


When Grace was not quite fifteen, a marriage was 
arranged for her with Anthony, son of Sir Walter 
Mildmay, of Apethorpe in Northamptonshire. The 
bridegroom was not an ardent lover, for, when the 
alliance was proposed, he 
‘being then more willinge to travile to get experience of the 
world, than to marry so soone, was unwillinge to give eare 
thereunto. But his father told him, yf he did not marry me, 
he should never bring any other woman into his house. Upon 
which importunitie of his father he was content and entered 
into communication what joynter he would make me, and 
what allowance he would give for our maintenance in his 
owne tyme; his father promising with tears, to give him all 
that he had.’ 


Grace had no doubt been brought up to the idea that 
it was her duty to acquiesce without demur in her 
parents’ choice, but she also had her own thoughts on 
the subject; and when quite a young girl had composed 
for herself this prayer : 

‘Oh Lord, if ever I marry, send me a man after Thine owne 
hearte ; if it be Thy will, oh Lord, cut-not off my generation, 
but that I may have children and that they may be Thy 
children ; and grant me, oh Lord, that I and my husband and 
my children may be in Thee and Thou in us.’ 


In the journal is this entry relating to her wedding-day : 


‘My father-in-law gave me this posie in my wedding ring, 
Maneat invioluta fides, which in the very instant of my 
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marryage I received most religiously with a full resolution by 
the Grace of God to performe the same unto the ende of my 


lyfe.’ 


The Mildmay household, into which Grace was now 
introduced, was sternly Puritan. Sir Walter had been 
connected with the Court from early life and was a 
prominent man in public affairs during Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, at one time holding office as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Puritanism of his day was a religious © 
rather than a political sentiment, being founded on 
aspirations after a simpler spiritual life and a consequent 
hatred of Rome. Subsequently, differences within the 
English Church were to lead to the bitter sectarian and 
political divisions of the seventeenth century; but, at 
the time which we are considering, the broad issue was 
Puritanism against Popery. The fear of a Spanish inva- 
sion, which might be followed by a Catholic reaction, 
loomed ahead and welded men together against a com- 
mon foe; and it was not until these fears were dissipated 
by the death of Mary (1587) and the defeat of the Armada 
(1588) that the sectarian spirit broke the bonds of political 
control and produced those misunderstandings which even 
to-day exist, though one may hope they have lost some 
of their bitterness. 

This intolerant hatred of Popery influenced Sir Walter's 
whole life and probably made him entirely callous to the 
pathos of the Fotheringhay tragedy, where he was one 
of the judges at the trial of the Scottish queen and 
present at her execution. In spite of holding views that 
were hard, narrow, and unbending, the real man seems 
to have been far better than his creed. He inspired his 
young daughter-in-law with great affection; and the 
journal contains a long entry of ‘Myne owne observa- 
tions of Sir Walter Mildmay,’ from which we learn 
that in all public matters he was ‘faithfull, equall 
and just’ and carried out affairs of State ‘without 
encroaching to himselfe vayne ostentation and- glory 
of the world and without enriching of his own estate 
by ‘the Queen’s rents, lands or treasures. In manner 
grave and dignified, he was also eloquent of speech, 
to which was added the charm of a melodious voice, 
At home he was 
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‘a pleasantly conceited man at his owne table, and continually 
would give wyse and profitable speeches, but would never 
suffer any man to be evill spoken of ; neither would he suffer 
any, of whatsoever calling he were, to talke at his table of 
high matters of state, of the Queene, her counsell, nor of the 
nobilitie, unreverently nor prophanely, but would cutt off 
theyre speech in such a wyse and lovinge manner that they 
ever took it in good part and reverenced him. The worst 
man that ever repayred unto him would speake well of him 
and confesse that they had cause to love him.’ 


Sir Walter was most anxious for the welfare of his 
children, and especially of Anthony, his eldest son and 
heir, to whom, at his coming of age, he addressed an 
exhortation, setting forth the manly virtues of a good 
soldier and a citizen. But the great affection which 
Grace had for Sir Walter does not seem to have been 
extended by her, in the same degree, to her mother-in- 
law, old Lady Mildmay, of whom the only mention is 
that ‘she was a virtuous woman and dutiful to her 
husband, in all chastitie, obedience, love and feare towards 
him, as ever I did know anie; and she instructed me 
lykewise to become a faithful wyfe unto her son.’ 

In spite of Sir Walter's tearful protestations that he 
would provide amply for the young people, he gave them 
‘no more maintenance then 1301. by yeare bare pention, 
to paye our servants’ wages and to apparell ourselves 
and to defraye all other charges, which could not by any 
means suffice in any competency to our necessities.’ 

These financial difficulties were, no doubt, partly 
responsible for ‘the many afflictions and contrary 
occasions’ which fell out between the young couple. 
Anthony Mildmay was a follower of the gay Elizabethan 
court, ‘going forth with embassadores on any special 
busyness without craving allowance from the Queen, but 
keeping men and horses answerable to such a course of 
lyfe, as well at home as abroad; so could he not but be 
in debt, which he was. It is difficult to excuse Sir 
Walter's seeming parsimony ; but possibly he desired his 
son to remain more quietly at home and did not approve 
of his journeyings to other countries, where he might 
incline too much to riotous living, and even learn to 
tolerate the hated Papists. 

These foreign expeditions took Anthony much away 
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from home; and he evidently took but little notice of his 
girl-wife, who had no desire to enter into the gaieties of 
the great world which attracted him. But there is no 
suggestion that she ever felt slighted by his long absences, 
though she may often have wished for the companionship 
of her sisters and the kind guidance of Mrs Hamblyn in 
her perplexities. Following the excellent precepts of 
her mother and governess, she did not repine, but endea- 
voured to perfect herself in various accomplishments and 
to win the affection of those about her. The journal 
describes her daily life and thoughts at this time. 


‘My husband was much away; and I spent the best part of 
my youth in solitarinesse, shunning all opportunities to re- 
move into company, lest I might be inticed and drawn away 
by evill suggestion. And some great personages, ladies of 
myne acquaintance, would persuade me to go with them to 
the Court, to feastes, marryages and plays, saying it was a 
pity my youth should be swallowed up without all pleasure 
or delight in the world. Myne answer was that God had 
placed me in the world in this house; and, if I found no 
comfort here, I would never seeke it out of this house; and 
this was my certaine resolution. And God did put into my 
mynde many good delights, wherein I spent my time allmost 
continually. 

‘First in divinitie every day, as my leasure would give me 
leave, and the Grace of God permitt and drawe me. I did 
read a chapter in the book of Moses, another in one of the 
prophets, one chapter in the Gospells, another in the Epistles 
to the end of Revelation, and the whole psalmes appointed 
for the day. Also every day I spent some tyme in playing on 
my lute, and setting songs of five parts thereunto, and prac- 
tised my voice in singing of psalmes and prayers and confessing 
my sinnes, which were ever ready to meet me in every thought 
and to turne me always from God and from goodnesse. Alsoe 
every day I spent some time in the Herball and books of 
phisick, and in ministering to one or other by the directions 
of the best phisitions of myne acquaintance; and ever God 
gave a blessing thereunto. Also every day I spent some tyme 
in works of myne owne invention, without sample or pattern 
before me for carpett or cushion worke, and to drawe flowers 
and fruitt to their lyfe with my plumett upon paper. All 
which varietie did greatly recreate my mynde; for I thought 
of nothing else but that I was doing in every particular one 
of these exercises. And, though I was but meanly furnished 
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to be excellent in any of those exercises, yet they did me good, 
inasmuch as I found myselfe that God wrought with me in all.’ 

To our modern ideas there does not seem much scope 
for energy in such a daily routine, but it reveals Grace as 
having intellectual and artistic tastes and being well- 
informed and alert concerning them. The English school 
of music had attained a high level at this time under the 
guidance of the celebrated Orlando Gibbons and Dr Tye. 
A well-known masterpiece of the latter was ‘The Acts of 
the Apostles translated into English metre to synge and 
also to play upon the lute.’ Grace was doubtless 
acquainted with this, and had studied it and other 
favourite compositions of the period before attempting 
herself ‘ to sett songs in five parts to the lute.’ 

Before all else, Grace Mildmay had a thorough know- 
ledge of the Bible. In addition to its sacred character, 
this was the one book in the English language that was 
generally accessible. Numerous quotations were drawn 
from it; its similes were studied and treasured; and its 
language was the expression of all earnest thought and 
feeling. Grace’s own creed was a very simple one. It 
was all summed up in love to the Saviour, whom she was 
bound to serve for all He had done for her, and who 
would never forsake her or hers. The Bible held all that 
she could learn of that Saviour, and was therefore the 
most precious thing in the world. She held the doctrine 
of election; and, though it is evident from the advice 
which, in later life, she gave her grandchildren, that she 
kept abreast of the controversies that raged between 
Puritanism and Anglicanism at the end of the century, 
they did not disturb her own simple and sincere belief in 
a creed which brought comfort to her own soul and made 
her kindly and considerate towards others. The differences 
in the religious world concerned primarily the govern- 
ment of the Church; and that there should be fundamental 
differences of doctrine within the Church itself does not 
seem to have crossed her mind. 

One child only was born to Grace and Anthony 
Mildmay. This was a daughter, Mary, who made a 
brilliant marriage and became the wife of Sir Francis 
Fane of Mereworth in Kent, who was created first 
Earl of Westmorland at the coronation of Charles I. 
That Mary should be well and wisely brought up was 
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a matter of great reflection to her mother, who naturally 
impressed upon her daughter the importance of the 
religion which she had found to be the only safe guiding 
principle in her own life. 

Her views on the general education of the young are 
expressed in the preface of the journal, and show that, 
though she held religious knowledge and good surround- 
ings to be of first importance, she also appreciated and 
valued the use of intellectural acquirements. The preface 
is headed ‘Experience I conned to my child.’ 


‘I have found by observation this to be the best course to 
sett ourselves in from the beginning unto the end of our lives. 
First to begin with the Scriptures, to read them with all 
diligence and humility every day. The Holy Sacraments, 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, confirme the [faith ?] within 
us and seale it up for ever betwixt God and our conscience, 
never to be altered, that we are His selected people to doe His 
wille, to bless His Name and do His Prayse. Also we should 
make ourselves expert in the understanding and knowledge of 
the chronicles of the land. What matters of moment have 
passed from the beginning under the Government of our 
Royall and Annoynted Princes, whereby we may be instrueted 
to imitate and follow the good example of true and faithful 
subjects, and to have theyr worthy acts and exployts in 
memory, whereby we may avoyd and shun all treasons and 
treacherous attempts and all unfaithful combynations with 
plotters and devisers of evill. 

‘ Alsoe the wise and wittie sayings of philosophers being 
heathen men, without the knowledge of God, are worthie 
books, sometimes to be read for recreation. It is certaine 
that there is foundation and ground of many great and ensue- 
ing evills when the nobilitie and great personages have no 
regard nor forecast what governors they sett over theyr 
children, nor what servants they appoynt to attend upon 
them. Whereby it cometh to pass too often and too univers- 
ally that the myndes of children are taynted and corrupted 
even from theyr infancy and made capable of every lewd and 
evill conversation, and are made impudent and _ bold, so that 
no counsell, example nor reproof can retaigne them. 

‘Many gentlemen and theyr wives are desirous to place 
theyr sonnes and daughters in honourable services, but they 
take no care to furnish theyr minds with true religion and 
virtue and other good parts fitt for such preferment. But if 
they were putt off and not received into service for want of a 
better education, everyone would endeavour to amend that 
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fault lest theyr children should be upon theyr hands un- 
preferred. 

‘Parents have much to answer for before God, who neglect 
theyr duty in bringing up theyr children, or prefere any care, 
labour or delight in the world before that naturall and most 
necessary imployment; for God is displeased, themselves are 
punished, and theyr children are utterly spoyled thereby, and 
an infamous memory remaineth of them and theyr generation 
after them. For it is not possible for those parents to be good 
or to have any virtue in them who seeke not to make theyr 
children good. And the seedes of goodness being tymely 
sown, God himself will water, increase and blesse it to his. 
honour and praise and good edification one of another. 

‘ All that are conceived and born into this worlde shall 
either be saints in Heaven, electe children of God, or be 
damned reprobates, cast out from God into Hell to be the 
children of the devill and to dwell with him and his infernall 
spiritts for ever. Wherefore it is a matter of great import- 
ance to bring up children unto God, and to cause them to for- 
sake the vanities and follies of this short and momentary lyfe 
to performe the worke and life of grace; and in the exercise 
of that teaching we teach and instruct ourselves unto the 
same end, which is life everlasting.’ 


For over twenty years the quiet life under her father- 
in-law’s roof continued. On the death of Sir Walter, 
Anthony Mildmay found his financial embarrassments 
increased. He had looked to his patrimony to discharge 
his accumulated debts; but Sir Walter left a great deal of 
land, plate and furniture to his second son. Anthony’s 
inheritance consisted chiefly in the entailed property ; 
and no jointure had been settled on Grace. 

Mary Mildmay was married just about this time, and, 
as her father could give her no portion, her mother 
endowed her with all that she then had of her own 
fortune, keeping nothing for herself. A _ lawsuit 
then took place between Anthony and his brother, which 
ended in Sir Anthony cutting off the entail. This enabled 
him to discharge all his debts and make good provision 
for his wife. Grace was now mistress of the big house ; 
and, when the financial difficulties had been adjusted, she 
was not slow to take advantage of the ample oppor- 
tunities her new position afforded for a practical outcome 
of all she had learned in the years of solitude. 

Though she had shunned all frivolous gaiety in her 
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youth, Lady Mildmay (as Grace now was) possessed an 
active rather than a contemplative nature. She was by 
no means a recluse, and used to say, ‘It is good some- 
times to be alone and meditate; but it is good also to 
call on one’s neigbours to comfort their souls and bodies 
and thereby do good to themselves and lay up treasures 
in Heaven; and far better it is so to do than to sit with 
a dumme [dumb or dummy] pair of cards in our hands, 
for, as the hands are busied with good or bad, the mind 
will be set thereon.’ With a strong feeling for the 
dignity of occupation, it was but natural that she should 
take a keen interest in the welfare of those about her; 
and, had she lived in these days, she would doubtless 
have been an active member of numerous committees 
and charitable societies. But in her time the need for 
organising public and private charity was hardly per- 
ceived. The suppression of the monasteries had done 
away with the chief centres of charity at a time when 
changes in the mode of cultivation, together with the 
decay of feudalism and of craft-guilds, had thrown many 
of the population out of employment. The country was 
filled with vagabonds and beggars of every description ; 
and the condition of even the industrious poor was 
deplorable. To remedy this state of things, Acts for the 
relief of the poor, culminating in the great Act of 1597, 
were passed, and the first workhouses were established. 
One of the greatest troubles of the sick poor, and 
indeed of most people in country districts, was the total 
absence of provision for medical help. The knowledge 
of medicine had existed to some extent in the monasteries ; 
but, after their dissolution, help of the kind was left entirely 
to private charity. Here, then, was a wide field for the 
exercise of Lady Mildmay’s energy and knowledge; and 
she applied herself to it by all the means in her power. 
She seems to have anticipated many of the modern 
systems for the wise distribution of relief, and was no 
indiscriminate Lady Bountiful. According to her scheme, 
no able-bodied person on the estate was to be relieved, 
except by work ; a carefully planned system of loans and 
small bonuses was established for the assistance of poor 
families in distress ; and charities were instituted to be 
maintained as charges for apprenticing poor children to 
Vol. 215.—No. 428. K 
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trades. Part of Lady Mildmay’s will referring to her 
‘gift of charity’ contains these clauses : 


‘Also 101. a year to a base [baize] maker or clothier to teach 
his trade within the Parish of Apethorpe and Wood Newton, 
and 4001. in stock to sett the poor on work and to lend to poor 
tradesmen upon good security without interest. Also 81. a 
year to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, to be disposed of to 
four poor scholars as the heires of this family shall think fitt.’ * 


Green baize had probably been recently introduced 
into England with many other new woollen manu- 
factures by the Flemish refugees from the Low Countries. 
It was highly prized at that time, and certainly proved 
serviceable ; and, in spite of all the changes of fashion, 
the old women of the district still cherish their green 
petticoats, which to this day are yearly distributed. 

Besides her journal, Lady Mildmay left also several 
books of prescriptions and recommendations which were 
collected and copied after her death by her daughter; 
also a list of flowers, roots and herbs to be grown in her 
garden for the making and distilling of medicines. How 
sweet must have been the old English garden, cultivated 
for the relief of pain and suffering! The prescriptions 
are contained in a large volume bound in vellum and 
labelled ‘For the Workhouse.’ They are very curious in 
their strange simplicity ; and, needless to say, there is no 
trace of science, as now understood, nor of sanitation. 
Such feeble attempts as were made in this direction 
were confined to the towns, and were called forth by 
the ravages of plague and small-pox, which frequently 
carried off a large proportion of the population. Lady 
Mildmay left much advice as to the prevention and treat- 
ment of these and other diseases; and, as the methods 
to be used were those of the court physicians, they 
may be taken as embodying the best knowledge then 
available. 

The ‘particular courses for particular diseases’ are 
thus prefaced : 


‘They who minister Phisick must take care and considera- 
tion of all partes and all humours that will truely cure any- 


* A century later William Law, the celebrated author of ‘The Serious 
Call,’ went, as one of these scholars, to Emmanuel College, which had been 
founded and endowed by Sir Walter Mildmay in 1584. : 
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one. And as they are tyed thereunto by the behaviour of 
Nature, so are they tyed to the observation of infinite 
accidents which will arise in the administration. And inas- 
much as order or dyet much furthereth or hindereth the 
opperation of phisick, the generall directions in that behalf 
shall goe before the particular practices.’ 


The greater part of the prescriptions are for apoplexy 
and epilepsy, known as ‘the falling sickness’; and we 
are told that ‘ it deserves the first place, both because it 
is frequent, lamentable to behold, and difficult to cure.’ 
Nearly all the remedies for this disease are to be taken 
or applied according to the changes of the moon. There 
are various prescriptions for ‘frenzy or madnesse, all of 
which include strong medicines, much blood-letting, and 
a ‘comforting cordial, the dyett consisting of water gruel.’ 
Among the prescriptions the following may be quoted 
as examples of the whole. 


A medecine for the Falling sickness taught by Mrs Stacey. 


‘Take an olde toade and slaye it, then splitt him and take 
out all his inwards, savinge his liver, and in anie wise take 
heede yt you take out the gaule cleere without breakinge, for 
els it poyseneth. Wash it verie cleane, and laie it on a tyle 
stone in an oven after the bread is drawen and drie it and 
make a powder of it and mixe therewith a small quantitie of 
synnamon, and give the partie in ale or beere, as much as 
will fill a hasell nutt shell full at one tyme; yt must be taken 
after the partie hath fallen of his disease and they must fast 
after it fower or five hours. Alsoe it must be taken once or 
twice after aboute the tyme that the partie doth use to fall 
into the disease to prevent the comminge of it. The clawes of 
the toad must be cut off.’ 


To take awaie a corne of the toe, taught by Mr Clarke. 


‘Take a blacke snaile, roast it in a white cloth, and when it is 
roasted laie it to the corne hot, and it will take it awaie.’ 


A very good receipt against the Jaunders, taught by olde 
Mistress Bash. 


You must take a greate peck of garden snailes, and wash 

them in a great bole of water, and then make youre chimney 

verie cleane, and poure out halfe a bushell of charcoales and 

sett them on fyre, and when they are thoroughlie kindled 
K 2 
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then with a shovell make a greate hole and poure in youre 
snailes, and so let them roast so longe as you heare them make 
anie noise, then take them oute, and with a knife and a corse 
cloth, picke them and wipe all the green froth fromm them 
verie cleane; then bruise them in a stone mortar, shells and 
all; then you must make youre pott verie cleane that you 
sett youre limbeck [strainer] upon, and take a greate handfull 
of angelic and laie it in the bottom; then take two handfulls 
of sallendine and laie on the topp of that, and putt in a quart 
or two of rosemary flowers ; then laie youre snailes on top of 
all these flowers ; then poure in two gallons of the strongest 
ale you can gett, greate measure, and cover youre pott and 
lett it stand so till night in the place where you mean to put 
fyre under it in the morninge; and before you put fyre to it 
in the morninge you must put in three ounces of verie good 
cloves brused and six ounces of verie good hartshorn that 
must be beaten and serst before you waie it. You must not 
stir it after you have put in youre harts horn, for feare lest it 
go downe to the bottom. Then set on youre lymbeck, and 
make it faste with a piece of rie doe [rye dough], and so 
receive youre water which you distill. You may receive 
_ fower pintes thereof, and the smallest you may mende, by 
puttinge some of the strongest to them. This water must be 
given to the patient in the morninge, who must faste twoe 
howers after it and not sleepe there uppon that, and he must 
take twoe spoonefulls of the strongest part with foure 
spoonefulls of ale or white wine, which he likes best.’ 


Infirmities of the face, we learn, 


‘are either occasioned from things without us as blasts and 
venomings, and then the signs are pricking, tingling, and 
burning; or within us from stoppings and inflamations when 
the signe is pimples and warts. And they that goe about to 
help these outward defects, which proceed from inward 
causes, only by outward applications, doe oftener fix them 
more surely in theyr place than take them awaie.’ 


From this observation we may doubt whether Lady 
Mildmay would have had much sympathy with the 
modern ‘ beauty cures’ for the complexion. 

Surgery was, of course, practically unknown; and 
consequently serious infirmities of the eye were regarded 
as incurable. The advice given for slight ailments of 
that organ is of a very primitive kind and the remedies 
must have been extremely painful. 
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For a blurred eye. 


‘Take good ale and salt mixed together and every night drop 
it in the eye. For inflammation of the eyes. Take the 
powder of fine white sugar and with a paper pinched in the 
corner, shake it into both eyes and fill them full therewith. 
To ease and clere the eyes for all causes, taking bloud from 
both the vaines under the tongue is very approved.’ 


It is remarkable that anticipations of some of the 
methods now most commonly used can be traced in this 
period, characterised by a strange mixture of common 
sense and superstition. In ‘the use of friction downwards 
from the head to the feet’ we see the beginning of what 
has developed into scientific massage; and surely the 
wearing of a magnetic ring as a protection against 
rheumatism must be a revival of the ‘ringe made of the 
true and effectual elk’s hoof to be worn on the little finger 
of the left hand’ by achild subject to fits. The vagueness 
as to the necessary quantities of ingredients for the 
various recipes makes one wonder if the patient did not 
suffer sometimes from an overdose. We should hardly 
care to take a medicine containing poisonous herbs, the 
prescription for which gives no more precise directions 
than ‘a handful or two’ of certain seeds or leaves to be 
covered with a mixture ‘to the bredth of four or five 
fingers.’ Besides the medical prescriptions, there are also 
many recipes for the distilling of waters, making broths 
for the sick, cooking game, etc. 

In 1603 King James I honoured Sir Anthony and 
Lady Mildmay with a visit to Apethorpe; and we are 
told that the ‘dinner was most sumptuously furnished. 
The tables were newly furnished with costly banquets, 
wherein everything that was most delicate for the taste 
proved more delicate by the art that made it beautiful to 
the eye, the lady of the house being one of the most 
excellent confectioners.’ The King was evidently pleased 
with the courteous hospitality shown him, for he paid 
another visit to Apethorpe on August 4, 1612, on the 
occasion of a hunting party. The visit is of special 
interest because he then for the first time met-George 
Villiers, afterwards Duke of Buckingham, and the first 
link of the future historic friendship was formed. 
George Villiers was at that time staying with a tutor at 
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Southwick, near Apethorpe; and a remark concerning 
‘Lord Villiers and his dogs’ suggests a cordial intimacy 
between his family and the Mildmays. 

Other evidence of Lady Mildmay’s personal super- 
intendence of household matters is found in a letter 
written when she was away from home to ‘my good 
Besse, my housekeeper,’ giving minute directions for the 
work to be done each day ; and the household books still 
preserved are all carefully written out by her own hand 
and show that, though the establishment was on a large 
scale, there was little waste. 

Most of the provisions were supplied by the estate, 
and all the bread was baked and the beer brewed at 
home ; but one is struck by the absence of any mention 
of so many things we consider necessaries. It is difficult 
for us to realise that to this excellent housekeeper such 
things as tea, coffee, rice, potatoes and most of the 
ordinary vegetables, were unknown or else regarded as 
new-fangled dainties, quite unattainable in everyday 
life. This tended to an enormous consumption of meat 
and game. We get some idea of catering proportions 
from the following housekeeping list of the fare for 
Christmas week 1594. 


‘Wheaten bread, 16 dozen loaves [each loaf weighing 40 ozs. ] ; 
brown bread, 28 dozer loaves; beere, 8 hogsheads [one hogs- 
head is brewed of 12 pecks of malt]; beef, 50 stone ; mutton, 
6 carecases 1 joint; pork, 27 joints 8 pigges; blackbirds, 
6 dozen; larks, 8 dozen; rabbits, 50; also geese, hennes, 
and wild game; flour, 9 pottles; candles, 36 Ibs.; butter 
(fresh), 15 lbs. ; butter (salt), 35 lbs.’ 


A glimpse of the division of domestic labour is given 
in a table of the work apportioned to each in a household 
of ten servants—three maids and seven men—from which 
it appears there was not the same distinction between 
indoor and outdoor service that now exists. 


‘Of the three maids one is to serve for cooke, one for tending 
of poultrie, making butter and cheese and necessaries, the 
third for a chamber maid or otherwise at your pleasure; of 
the seven men servants, one to bake and brewe, one to tend 
your grounde and make your provision of beefe and mutton 
and to serve as cator [caterer]. Two to attend on yourself, 
one of them to serve in the buttery, and in his absence one 
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of the maids or the brewer. One to keep the horse. A warrenor 
to serve as a cator when your other servant shall be abroad 
for making other provisions. Lastly, a footboy.’ 

‘Ale’ or ‘Beere’ was drunk in large quantities, and 
was evidently the name given to almost any kind of 
strong drink. That ordinarily used was probably spiced, 
ladies and children drinking it as freely as they now do 
barley-water. ‘Posset’ ale and ‘compounded’ ale were 
taken medicinally, and often mixed with ordinary drink. 
A prescription for a child of three suffering from its 
teeth has a special direction that the medicine is to ‘be 
given at night in its posset of beere.’ 

After her marriage to Sir Francis Fane, Mary Mildmay 
still spent a considerable portion of each year in her old 
home; and her numerous children were an absorbing 
interest to their grandmother, the great affection she had 
for them being mutual. To judge by a portrait painted 
in her later years, it is easy to imagine Lady Mildmay as 
an ideal grandmother. The picture represents her as an 
elderly woman with a small face, delicate features, grave 
brown eyes, and lips which, though thin, show a gentle 
sad smile, as of one who has suffered much, but whose 
suffering has only made her more gentle and loving. 
_ The accessories of the picture are evidently intended to 
show her chief occupations. In her hand is a small 
clasped volume, apparently a prayer-book; on the table 
behind her are more books, with bottles and jars—a 
reminder of her housekeeping accomplishments—and 
also a work-box. 

So long as the picture hung in her old home, the story 
went that at dead of night she stepped out of the frame 
and passed through the house and village to see that all 
was well and in order, dropping sixpences for all in need. 
The sixpences do not appear to have been found; but, in 
looking at the picture, it would be difficult to associate 
any but deeds of kindliness and charity with such a ghost. 
On the background of the picture is inscribed what was 
said to be her favourite motto: ‘The minde alwayes em- 
ployed in good things avoydeth evill, pleaseth God, and 
promiseth a happy end.’ This was the burden of many 
exhortations addressed to her grandchildren, which were 
cherished and preserved in a small embroidered book by 
one of the granddaughters. 
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The eldest grandson, Mildmay, was to inherit the 
property; and on his departure to Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, Lady Mildmay wrote affectionately exhorting 
him ‘to preserve unspotted the ancient and noble blood 
of your grandmother, the Ladie le Despencer, evermore 
as she hath done, chaste and upright in all conversation.’ 
She seems to have feared that the young and lively grand- 
daughters might incline too much to worldly gaiety, 
and warns them that ‘ the discourses between worldlings 
neither profitt themselves nor the bystanders, for they 
are one of [with] powdering, curling and painting and 
such like; but I like this powdering, to strive to make 
the heart white and cleane and innocent from all evill.’ 
These maxims, however, were not intended to mark a 
puritanical dislike of beauty or adornment, for the family 
pictures show them all richly and becomingly dressed, 
the portrait of the granddaughter who so carefully 
recorded these sayings being remarkable for the rich and 
curious lace with which her dress is covered. Specimens 
of elaborate needlework done by Lady Mildmay and her 
daughter still remain, and show their efforts to beautify 
the interior of the house according to the ideas of the 
day, while the quaint mottoes in many of the rooms point 
to a genuine love of art and especially of music. Puri- 
tanism had not yet acquired the gloomy character of 
a later generation, when the licentiousness of the Stuart 
Court found its opposite balance in the rigid austerity of 
those who followed Calvinistic teaching ; and no doubt 
there was much life and brightness in the hall and gallery 
when all the grandchildren were gathered together. 
Mildmay, the eldest, was fond of acting, and he wrote 
several plays, which the family and household performed 
at Christmas-time. 

Whatever may have been the difference between Sir 
Anthony and Lady Mildmay in early days, the mellowing 
influence of fifty years of common joys and sorrows made 
them a devoted couple, of whom their daughter records, 
‘ They loved their own home above all other places; they 
served God devoutly, in prayer morning and evening, 
and entertained and courteously entreated their friends 
and neighbours with honest merriment; but they never 
allowed idle gossip or ill-natured stories, allowing nothing 
to pass to the hurt of any present or absent.’ 
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Sir Anthony died in 1617; and Lady Mildmay’s last 
entry in her journal ends with ‘a meditation on the corps 
of my husband,’ in which she gives thanks to God for 
‘His extraordinary favour to my husband in divers 
ways. After enumerating the many occasions on which 
his life had been preserved in sickness and accident, she 
closes with these words : 


‘ He was not covetous nor worldly; he loved hospitality and 
bountie ; he was of a free heart and good nature, and never 
deceaved any trust. I carryed alwayes that reverent respect 
towards him in regard of my good conceipt which I had of 
the good partes I knew to be in him, that I could not fynde 
in my heart to challenge him for the worst worde or deede 
which ever he offered me in all his lyfe, as to say, Why spake 
you thus? or why did you that; but in silence passed over 
all such matters betwixt us; so that we parted in all love and 
Christian charity untill our happy meeting in Heaven. Soe 
longe as my corps is above earth, I cannot but think upon 
him in this manner, and beseech the Lord’s good pleasure to 
follow him in my happy end. And soe I take my leave of his 
corps for ever, committing him to his earthly habitation and 
the performers of his honourable funeral, wherein is solemnised 
the conjunction of our first originall beginning earth to earth ; 
yet not to rest there, but as a free passage to the freedom of 
Eternity.’ 


Lady Mildmay survived her husband three years. They 
are both buried in the village church, to which their 
daughter added a memorial chapel containing a monu- 
ment with recumbent effigies of her parents. The old 
knight is represented in armour, his face handsome and 
refined, but rather weak. The figure of his wife is richly 
dressed in an ornamental robe, a large ruff and a jewelled 
girdle. Her brow and the upper part of her face show 
far more powerful intellectual development than his, 
her firm mouth being tempered, as in her picture, by the 
sad sweet smile on her lips. They lie facing the window, 
the canopy above them supported by allegorical figures 
representing the Christian virtues they had practised in 
life. The whole monument is heavy but handsome in its 
details. The quaint epitaph composed by their daughter 
runs as follows :— 

‘Here sleepeth in the Lord, with certaine hope of Resurrec- 
tion, Sir Anthony Mildmay, Kt., eldest sonne to Sir Walter 
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Mildmay, Kt., Chancellor of the Exchequer to Queene Eliza- 
beth. He was Embassadour from Queen Elizabeth to the 
most Christian King of France, Henry ye 4th, 1596. He was 
to Prince and countrie faithfull, and serviceable in Peace and 
Warre, to Friends constant, to Enemies reconciliable ; bounti- 
ful and loved hospitality. He died Sept. 11th, 1617. Here, 
also, lyeth Grace, Ladie Mildmay, the only wife of the said 
Sir Anthony Mildmay, who lived 50 years married to him 
and 3 years a widow after him. She was most devout, un- 
spottedly chaste, mayd, wife, and widow ; compassionate in 
hearte and charitably helpful with phisick, clothes, nourish- 
ment or counsell to any in misery. She was most careful and 
wise in managing worldly estate, so as her life was a blessing 
to hers, and in her death she blessed them, which happened 
July 27th, 1620. 

‘Thus, this worthy payre having lived here worthily, 
dyed comfortably, beloved of God, lamented of men, in 
whose memory, to invite to the example of their virtues, 
Sir Francis Fane, Kt., son and heyre of the Rt Honble Mary 
Lady le Despencer, and his wife Mary, daughter and heyre to 
the said Sir Anthony and Ladie Mildmay, have erected this 
monument.’ 


The life of Grace Mildmay was one of genuine piety ; 
her faith was simple and sincere and showed itself in 
works; and, with all our superior knowledge, what more 
can we do that will add to the world’s good than was 
done by this quiet lady, whose own record of her life 
shows how faithfully she strove to carry out the motto 
written on the fly-leaf of her journal, ‘ Trye and Trust’? 


RACHEL WEIGALL. 
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THE quarrels of near relations are proverbially the most 
bitter and persistent ; and, in considering the battle of 
the styles in architecture, which raged so fiercely in days 
comparatively recent, we are inclined to believe that the 
common descent of the Gothic and Renaissance styles 
from Roman models, through divers stages of Lombard 
and Romanesque development, may be assigned as one 
of the chief causes of the heats which inflamed the 
protagonists in those conflicts. The Catholic fervour 
of Pugin and the sombre dogmatism of Freeman’s early 
writings are now almost forgotten; and only a few 
middle-aged men recall the days when Ruskin wielded a 
power strong enough to inflict upon his university the 
fabric which now enshrines its scientific treasures. If 
the battle of the styles rages no longer, it is not because 
the champions have lost faith, but rather because of the 
attitude of the public, which stares indifferently at 
architecture good or bad, and cares nothing, seemingly, 
for the advent of that common-sense style which is to 
subserve all our needs and compose all our differences at 
the same time. 

The Romans were the architects, just as they were 
the legislators and the road-makers, of the world at the 
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time when Europe lay under their domination. At the 
culminating point of their Empire’s grandeur, its towns 
and cities must have exhibited a spectacle of uniformity 
worthy of the most potent assimilative force the world 
has ever known. From the Euphrates to the Pillars of 
Hercules, city vied with city in the erection of theatres, 
baths, and temples, all built after one pattern. The 
Romans showed themselves to be better constructors 
than artists; by the extended use of the arch they were 
able to work with inferior materials—they built largely 
in brick—but Roman buildings impressed by indubitable 
marks of genius, like the Pantheon, are few. Had they 
possessed the artistic sense of the Greeks, their archi- 
tecture would have occupied the first place. 

Again, Roman architecture was, from the first, wanting 
in life. It was the product of a great department of the 
State, rather than the expression of the soul and sentiment 
of the people, wanting in grace though sometimes im- 
pressive through the grandeur of the mass, which seemed 
to imply a corresponding greatness in conception. Roman 
architecture, by the uniformity of its type, was essentially 
an expression of Roman universality and dominion. The 
style which emerged after the fall of the Empire was the 
architecture of individualism, shadowing forth the genius 
of a world of divers nationalities, and freed for ever 
from the sway of a single master. With the overthrow 
of Roman supremacy, Roman architectural traditions 
perished. Many stately buildings were demolished, and 
none were built; and it was not till Charlemagne’s 
attempt to revive the arts that any light broke in. Gaul 
was full of Roman masonry, and the Emperor naturally 
took this as his model; but masons were wanting, and 
these he sought from Constantinople as the heir of Rome. 
In the meantime Byzantine art had taken a distinct line 
of its own, one little in sympathy with the spirit of the 
northern invaders; and the seed sown by Charlemagne 
flourished less from the effects of his eastern embassy 
than from the spring of religious enthusiasm in the West, 
and from the comparative order and prosperity of his 
rule. The new movement spread into Germany and 
southern France from Lombardy, and, passing through 
Normandy, crossed the Channel to our shores. 

The English division of round-arched Romanesque 
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into Anglo-Saxon and Norman is arbitrary and needless. 
The masons who were summoned from Gaul about 
680 A.D., to build churches in the Roman fashion, built 
in Britain as they would have built at home. We find, 
no doubt, in our earliest structures some slight insular 
characteristics ; but these are largely indications of local 
or temperamental divergencies such as might well have 
occurred in France or Germany, and are not important 
enough to constitute a distinct style. The Norman and 
Italian masons who built in Britain before the Conquest 
showed more of this individuality than did those who 
built after 1066, the hand of the invader being just as 
heavy in compelling uniformity in architecture as in law 
or custom. The more marked insular features, like those 
at Sompting in Sussex, at Wickham in Berks, at Earl's 
Barton and Barton on Humber, at St Benet’s at Cam- 
bridge and St Michael's at Oxford, were never repeated 
after the Conquest. 

The most striking characteristic of the superseded 
insular style is to be found in the curious shaping of 
certain details which suggests that the hand which here 
carved stone was also accustomed to work in wood. The 
short columns in St Michael’s, Oxford, and at Earl’s 
Barton resemble turned wooden balusters. In the church 
of Monkwearmouth, probably the earliest stone church 
in England, there is rude decoration borrowed from 
animal forms, one of the door-posts being carved with 
birds’ beaks and serpents. This is probably the first 
English example of ornamental detail which is peculiarly 
Norman. In Scandinavia, in France, in Wessex, in 
Apulia and in Sicily, the Norman mason was wont to 
decorate his work with some rude semblance of the 
animals he knew—the cattle he owned, or the wolf he 
hunted. The ornament on early masonry in England 
has little variety or fertility of imagination. Some 
dragons on a capital at Shobdon and in the cloisters at 
Ely, interlaced snakes at Kilpeck and at Oakham Castle, 
and certain early fonts, show the animal motif; but, as 
a rule, decoration is confined to the well-known con- 
ventional mouldings. 

The progress of the Romanesque style in England was 
by no means uniform. Various causes served to stimulate 
the adoption of models brought direct from Normandy 
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in one region, and to procure their rejection in another. 
In secluded districts local builders went on with their 
‘stone carpentry’—as it has been aptly called—all 
through the reign of William Rufus. In the greater 
churches and abbeys the new tendencies are apparent; 
but in the remoter of such buildings the earlier models 
still persist. Mr Bond points out that the Cathedral of 
St Davids, founded in 1180, has many characteristics of 
the early part of the century. On the other hand, 
anomalies are to be found; for instance, St Bartholomew 
in Smithfield (1123) is more archaic in style than Norwich 
or Durham, which were begun some thirty years earlier. 
But in a time of such prodigious activity irregularities 
like these are quite natural. 

Never before was there known such a marvellous 
outburst of constructive energy. The Benedictines repre- 
sented the progressive spirit of ecclesiasticism; and to 
their credit stands the erection of Durham, Canterbury, 
Ely, Norwich, Peterborough, Rochester, Winchester and 
Worcester among the cathedrals, and Battle, Bury St 
Edmunds, Croyland, Glastonbury, Romsey, St Albans, 
Selby, Tewkesbury and Westminster among the mon- 
astic churches. The secular canons, who had been dis- 
placed during Saxon times by the monks, subsequently 
regained their position; and by the end of the twelfth 
century they had built or restored the cathedrals of 
Chichester, Hereford, Wells, Lincoln, Salisbury, Lichfield, 
Exeter, York and Ripon. To them, rather than to the 
monks, is due the development of English Gothic on its 
ultimate lines. 

It will help us to perceive what a stupendous task 
this early church-building must have been in an age of 
imperfect communication, scanty population, undeveloped 
resources and unsettled government, if we try to imagine 
how we, with our constructive machinery brought to the 
highest pitch, should feel were we called upon to face an 
undertaking of corresponding magnitude. Few of the 
workers were qualified to act as master-builders; the 
majority had their strong arms and little else. As we 
should reckon, there was little money in the land, which 
had only just emerged from the most disastrous and 
exhausting of wars, a war of rival chieftains striving 
for supremacy. There were no roads save those which 
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the Romans had left; there was, indeed, little beside the 
stone in the quarries and the steady resolve to rear there- 
from churches worthy to be dedicated to the glory of God. 
Much has been written and sung concerning the ecstatic 
impulse which drove the feudal legions of the West to 
redeem the Holy Sepulchre—a theme replete with poetry 
and glittering with the sparks which most easily kindle 
the eloquence of the historian or the poet; but it may be 
doubted whether the ideal of the Crusader, rushing off 
to Palestine, was as worthy of celebration as that of the 
mason who stayed at home to work. 

It is probable that more Romanesque buildings were 
erected in Normandy than in England, although more 
survive here. When the time came to make a change, 
the more logical and exact mentality of the Norman 
prompted him to demolish and begin afresh, whereas the 
more easy-going English temperament leaned towards 
compromise, and without a qualm built pointed naves 
on to Romanesque choirs. Mr Bond remarks that the 
Norman thoroughness shows itself most strongly in 
those English districts, such as Norfolk, where the 
weavers and wool-staplers were prosperous, and where 
now we find, in what are mere villages, huge churches 
evidently built de novo. 

The close of the Romanesque period is marked by the 
appearance of the pointed arch, an event which is often 
instanced as the supreme crisis in architectural construc- 
tion. The pointed arch was no new discovery; and its 
universal adoption produced no revolution in building. 
The crisis had come centuries earlier, in some land where 
material was only to be found in small masses and of 
inferior quality, when a primitive builder—he may have 
been Assyrian, Egyptian, pre-Hellenic Greek, or Etruscan 
—discovered that, by ranging several small stones in the 
form of an arch, he could get valid support for a super- 
incumbent mass of masonry without the labour of hoist- 
ing the heavy block which had hitherto been necessary 
as a lintel. Then it was that the doom of trabeate 
construction was sealed, although the triumph of the 
arch was not immediate and complete. 

Trabeate building in wood, in the earlier stages of 
architecture, must have been vastly easier than in stone. 
The beam or lintel, on which the stability of the fabric 
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largely depended, was easier to handle and more trust- 
worthy in substance, when composed of appropriate 
wood, than all but the finest stone. But stone, from its 
greater durability, would naturally win its way; and a 
resourceful builder hit upon the arrangement of smaller 
blocks which we call the arch, and possibly some of the 
earliest of these may have been pointed. It may be 
assumed, on account of its wide diffusion, that the 
pointed arch came into general use through its structural 
merits. It appears in Egypt in the Nilometer (A.D. 861), 
in the Mosque of Tulun (4.D. 876), and in many other 
Saracenic buildings. The Normans found it in Sicily in 
1061; and in Scandinavia there are examples in the early 
churches of Wisby, Trondjhem and Gothland. 

Mr Simpson agrees that the pointed arch came into 
vogue on utilitarian rather than esthetic grounds. 
Enquirers of a more imaginative turn profess to have 
discovered other causes of its spring and growth, and 
favour the view that the soaring character of pointed 
Gothic is but the outward and visible sign of the soaring 
tendency of Gothic ideals towards justice and liberty. 
The proposition requires a little adjustment of historic 
facts in order to make it clear that the soaring archi- 
tecture and the soaring ideals were contemporaneous. 
Even then its propounders do not explain how it fell out 
that amongst the free cities of Italy, where ideals of 
civic liberty were most marked and precocious, pointed 
Gothic proved such a sickly, short-lived growth; and 
how in Gothic Spain, where liberty and justice made 
but little progress, we find such masterpieces as the 
cathedrals of Toledo, Burgos and Seville. 

In the process of the centuries other epoch-making 
changes in constructive practice naturally came to pass. 
One of these was the abandonment of the Roman basilica 
as the model for a church—a model which, after having 
been adopted generally in Italy, found favour likewise 
north of the Alps. The vaulted roof displaced it; that 
of S. Ambrogio at Milan is referred to the second half 
of the eleventh century; but in Italy generally the 
basilica form persisted after it had, been superseded else- 
where. The Italians did not build after the Teutonic 
fashion. They were supine even in the auxiliary func- 
tion of decoration. For instance, some of the greatest 
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Italian Pointed churches—S. Giovanni e Paolo at Venice, 
S. Anastasia at Verona, and S. Croce at Florence—have 
their arches undecorated even with moulding. The 
basilica form of church, with thin walls and wooden 
roof, was doomed as soon as the northern builders (about 
1075) set their wits to work to construct roofs of vaulted 
stone. Here they made no new discovery, as vaulting in 
all its forms had been largely practised by Roman 
builders; but it is certain that the supersession of the 
circular by the pointed arch led to its rapid development, 
and to the attainment of a degree of excellence it would 
net otherwise have reached. The defects of the circular 
arch were its greater lateral thrust, and the limitation of 
its rise to one half of its width. On this account its use 
in a church with cross-vaulting cramped and perplexed 
the builders at every turn, since, in order to bring the 
tops of the arches level, it was necessary that all should 
be the same width. Every vaulted space must, under 
these conditions, be square; but the use of pointed 
arches, with no fixed relation of width to height, made 
it equally easy to cover oblong spaces with vaulting. 

The abandonment of the basilica form, and the substitu- 
tion of a heavy stone roof for one of wooden beams and 
rafters, necessitated a thickening of the walls and the 
addition of external buttresses. Massive piers had to be 
built to support the vaulting devised by masons as yet 
imperfectly instructed; but, as knowledge grew, the 
artificers were able by skilful disposition of material to 
lessen its bulk and to fashion it on more graceful lines, 
without in any way reducing its strength. The slender 
column appeared, and was found strong enough to support 
the light ribbed vaulting. The adoption of the pointed 
arch lessened the lateral thrust; it allowed the use of 
smaller stones, and thus gave to the entire fabric that 
elasticity which was indispensable to secure the stability 
of large buildings like cathedrals, with many thrusts and 
comparatively light supports and buttresses. Henceforth 
we hear less of building disasters like that at Lincoln, 
where three of the towers fell between 1235 and 1240. 

The general adoption of the vaulted roof may be 
ascribed to various causes. Its superior stability and 
security from fire, the field it offered for carved orna- 
mentation, and its susceptibility to treatment on graceful 
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and majestic lines, are qualifications which render ‘the 
long-drawn aisle and fretted vault’ of a Gothic church 
one of the noblest achievements of architecture. Mr 
Simpson and Mr Bond both discuss the development of 
the groined vault—one of the most severely technical 
departments of building science—and justly rate it as an 
episode of supreme importance. No better presentment 
of the victory of science over matter, achieved in a great 
structure built after the true principles of Gothic construc- 
tion, can be found than that given in Mr Jackson’s words: 


‘It would surprise many people, as they stand in the silence 
of some great Gothic minster, whose ancient stones seem to 
have grown old in peaceful calm and slumberous quiet, if 
they were to realise the truth that, so far from everything 
being at rest around them, they were surrounded by mighty 
unseen forces engaged in active combat, thrusting and 
counter-thrusting one another in fierce encounter, a never- 
ending combat that never slackens between antagonists that 
never tire; the high vaults striving to push the walls out- 
wards, but rebutted by the flying buttresses which try to 
push them inwards; the aisle vaults doing their best to push 
the nave columns inwards, but unable to move them under the 
dead weight of the superstructure of triforium and clerestory 
which holds them down; the whole fabric struggling to burst 
itself asunder, but manfully resisted by the system of counter- 
vailing forces, which only bargain as a condition of success 
that their great parent buttresses outside shall stand like a 
rock, and give them a firm foothold from which to get a 
purchase. These great buttress-piers, therefore, the only 
passive members of the construction, are made bulky with a 
deep projection in the line of the thrusts; and as an addi- 
tional precaution, to steady them still further, they are loaded 
with heavy pinnacles whose weight helps them to annihilate 
the force which attacks them obliquely.’ (‘Reason in Archi- 
tecture,’ p. 126.) 


The period of transition from Romanesque to Pointed 
was curtailed by the great fire at Canterbury in 1174, 
which opened the way for a radical change in construction 
under William of Sens, the new architect. The work 
occupied five years. Its early stages are Romanesque; but 
these developed into Pointed before the finish. Strong 
traces of foreign influence are apparent, e.g. details in 
capitals, mouldings and vaulting, evidently borrowed 
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from Angers, Laon, Sens and Lisieux. This infusion of 
foreign spirit at Canterbury evidently accelerated the 
growth of the Pointed style there and throughout the 
country. Romanesque was dying fast; the Galilee porch 
of Durham (1170-1175), its last great example in Eng- 
land, was nearly contemporary with the choir of Lincoln 
(1192-1200), the first complete structure in Early English. 
French influence is also evident in the geometrical 
window-tracery which replaced the English lancet form. 
But generally the English style held its own ; and a survey 
of the work done before 1250 at Lincoln, Ely, Salisbury, 
Glastonbury, Fountains and Westminster will show that, 
though still behind the French, the English builders were 
gaining ground, and rearing a group of noble churches 
worthy to stand beside the triumphs of the Continent. 

Soon after the rebuilding of the choir at Canterbury, 
the momentous appointment of Hugh of Grenoble to the 
see of Lincoln (1185) gave a farther impulse to English 
church-building. He at once began the reconstruction of 
his cathedral, which had been damaged by an earthquake ; 
and the following half-century witnessed the completion 
of Salisbury. North, south, east and west, the masons 
were at work, finishing churches which had been set out 
on Romanesque lines. Round-arched choirs were girt 
with Pointed chapels; and Pointed clerestories soared 
above Romanesque arcades, designed with a sense of 
proportion too fine and just to allow the mixture of 
style to deface, in any way, the symmetry of the whole. 
The typical English cathedral is a complex of all the 
styles, a study in contrasts rather than in harmonies; 
and a preference for the uniformity of Salisbury over 
the composite beauty of Canterbury or Peterborough 
will be found probably to proceed from a divergence of 
temperaments. 

As Early English grew into Decorated, the church 
window, as we know it, was evolved—an event which 
may be rated as one of the great incidents in Gothic 
development. Down to this time, plain lancet windows 
only had been used, singly in the side-walls and in groups 
of varying number at the ends of the aisles and in side- 
chapels. In early basilicas the windows were often 
large ; and their reduction to mere slits had been made 
in order to give greater security from attack. In some 
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English churches—Steyning, for instance—the clerestory 
windows are large, and those of the aisles narrow enough 
to prevent the entrance of marauders. Where lancets 
were grouped in threes, the central one, by the analogy 
of the arch, soon rose above the others. In groups of two, 
the lancets were kept level; and in this case the builder 
was'led by a sense of symmetry to set a small circular or 
quatrefoil light in the upper space between the lancets. 
From this beginning sprang the window tracery we now 
see everywhere, and recognise as bar, geometrical, 
curvilinear or rectilinear. It is indeed a long stride from 
the twin lancets and quatrefoil to such elaborate con- 
structions as the great windows of York, Carlisle, and 
Merton College Chapel. 

With the fourteenth century came a lull in the building 
of our greater churches. The nave of York, the Lady 
chapel of St Albans, the choir clerestory of Lichfield, the 
western part of the choir and the lantern of Ely, were 
completed; and at Oxford Merton Chapel and New College 
were built. The country was tranquil and prosperous ; 
and the wool-producing counties of Gloucester, Lincoln, 
and Norfolk were enriched with such masterpieces as 
Cirencester, Burford, Boston, Heckington, Holbeach, Cley, 
Worstead, Sall, and Snettisham. The English Decorated 
style, which came to perfection about 1350, was adopted 
in France during the English occupation, and flourished 
there long after English builders had abandoned it for 
Perpendicular. The mid-fourteenth century was a 
disastrous epoch. The Black Death and the French war 
were burdens which might well have checked all ex- 
penditure on building ; and that we enjoy our magnificent 
heritage of village churches, unmatched in any other 
land, is a proof of the indomitable spirit of the men of 
the time, and of the wealth of the country. 

The Perpendicular style, to which the finer churches 
belong, was well adapted, with its light stonework and 
wide windows, to the gloomy English sky. It originated 
in the south transept and choir of Gloucester, built 
between 1331 and 1350, and may be regarded as a 
legitimate evolution from Decorated. Possibly the dis- 
favour which till recently attached to it was aroused by 
the monstrosities of domestic architecture—many of them 
parsonages and parish schools—built with Perpendicular 
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details in the early days of the revival. The period 
opens with a blaze of glory. Westminster Hall and 
St Michael’s, Coventry, atone for many of its subsequent 
failures. The transition period is marked by many grand 
fabrics. In the choir and transepts of Gloucester the 
tracery is Perpendicular and the ornament Decorated. 
Another mixed example is the church of Edington, 
built in 1361, by Edington, bishop of Winchester, who 
afterwards used the new style in his own cathedral; a 
work which was continued and developed by William of 
Wykeham, under whom the Perpendicular style took 
definite form. It would be impossible to notice, even 
cursorily, its chief examples—the great parish churches 
and timber roofs of East Anglia; the wonderful group 
in the Fens clustering around Terrington St Clement ; 
the magnificent range of Somersetshire towers. Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and the later work at Gloucester, lead up 
to the three great achievements which may be said to 
express the dying energies of the Pointed style, St George’s 
Chapel at Windsor, King’s College Chapel at Cambridge, 
and Henry VII’s Chapel at Westminster. 


In domestic architecture we find no remains which 
can legitimately be referred to the Saxon period, a fact 
which indicates that the builders’ work, whether Roman 
or Saxon, must have been badly done. Considering the 
length of the Roman occupation, its surviving vestiges in 
architecture are insignificant and have fallen into a state 
of decay which would hardly have overtaken them had 
they been built as substantially as the Roman structures 
in Gaul. When we survey the edifices of the Normans, 
we perceive that the vast and far-reaching changes 
brought about by the Conquest were as vital and far- 
reaching in architecture as elsewhere; and that, whereas 
the Roman buildings have almost entirely disappeared, 
those of the Normans are still stable and upright. A 
semi-foreign garrison, encamped amongst a hostile people, 
needed strongholds ; and many of the great castles which, 
more or less transformed, still exist were then founded. 
Dwellings on a smaller scale were doubtless built for the 
clergy and officials ; and of these a few remain. We may 
find fragments at Charney, Darrel, Appleton, and Sutton 
Courtney in Berkshire. More perfect examples are Castle 
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Rising, Little Werham in Suffolk, Boothby Pagnell in 
Lincolnshire, Minster in Thanet, Christchurch and 
Farnham Castle in Hampshire, and Yate in Gloucester- 
shire. Besides these there are two houses in Lincoln, Jew’s 
House and St Mary’s Guild; one in Bury St Edmunds, 
Moyse’s Hall; some remains in Southampton, and the 
domestic offices and kitchen at Fountains Abbey. 

But early domestic architecture can best be studied 
in the great monasteries of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. The master-builders of the Benedictine houses 
of Castle Acre, Tewkesbury, St Albans, Malmesbury and 
many others, were thorough artists in plan as well as in 
proportion ; and their work surpasses, in every particular, 
the defensive castles built about a century later. The 
abbot’s lodgings were incomparably superior to the great 
hall of the castle, with its scanty supplement of private 
chambers; and the library, the refectory, the kitchen, 
and the cells of the monks were planned on a scale which 
the secular buildings of the period could not approach. 
The chief reason of this superiority was that the monastery 
was built entirely after a matured and well-considered 
plan, whereas the noble’s castle, more often than not, 
was a mere patchwork, with a range of incongruous 
apartments added from time to time on to the great 
keep, which, after it had become superfluous for purposes 
of defence, was gradually allowed to decay. Moreover, 
the clergy were far more polished and better educated 
than the nobles, and endowed with tastes demanding a 
standard of comfort and refinement at which, probably, 
the nobles would have scoffed. Their sacred character 
preserved them from attack; and on this account there 
was no need for them to plan their houses in cramped 
proportions, with the thick walls and narrow windows 
which the layman found necessary for defence. The 
bishop’s palace at Wells (1239) is one of the earliest of 
the really fine houses; but, as a secular building, it shows 
little advance on the abbot’s lodgings at Castle Acre, 
built a hundred and fifty years before. 

During the fourteenth century domestic architecture 
made vast progress; indeed, it may be said to take its 
real beginnings from the period of comparative rest and 
prosperity which followed the accession of Edward I. 
Through the wisdom and vigour of that king’s policy 
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the national wealth increased rapidly ; and more intimate 
relations sprang up between the English and the conti- 
nental subjects of the king. France was greatly in 
advance of England in refinement and in the usages of 
civilisation ; and the English nobles, having once tasted 
the comforts and luxuries of the provinces beyond the 
seas, resented the roughness and barbarity of their island 
homes; indeed, the first step in the evolution of the 
modern house was made in the aggregation of smaller 
rooms around the great hall in order to satisfy the desire 
for greater privacy which came with the advance of 
civilisation and refinement. The Gothic style gradually 
mitigated its austerity, and became as well fitted for 
secular as for sacred buildings. The castles of Bodiam, 
Bolton, Warwick and Kenilworth were built on defensive 
lines, but were evidently not meant for serious work, as 
were the earlier castles on the Welsh and Scottish borders 
—Ludlow, Caernarvon, Harlech, Goodrich, Alnwick, Bam- 
borough, or Raby. 

Next came the house, half castle, half manor, of which 
Stokesay, Penshurst, South Wraxhall, Broughton, Hever 
and Ightham Mote may be taken as examples. These 
are only formally defensive, with a moat and a gate-house 
built for show. The increasing security of country life 
at the close of the fifteenth century led to the erection 
of a vast number of houses of the smaller nobility. In 
the vaulted roof, in the window tracery, in the arched 
doorways and in decorative detail, these structures were 
essentially Gothic ; but in the first half of the sixteenth 
century secular architecture, in a much more marked 
degree than ecclesiastical, began to show signs of coming 
change. Hatfield, Compton Wynyates, Knole, Haddon, 
Longleat, Layer Marney and Sutton Place, all have the 
Tudor mark strongly impressed. The brutality of the 
earlier defensive building is gone; and the apartments 
are ranged round a rectangular court, planned entirely 
for symmetry, the first instance of a non-defensive court 
being Wykeham’s building at New College, Oxford (1393). 
Battlements have disappeared ; and instead we find high- 
pitched roofs, the form best fitted for our climate of snow 
and heavy rain. Houses were generously planned as to 
space; and all the best features of the past, notably the 
great hall, were retained, and the long gallery and the 
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summer and winter parlours were introduced. Windows 
were enlarged ; and, though they bore traces of Gothic 
origin in the mullions and tracery, it was an easy 
matter to develope the windows of houses like Knole or 
South Wraxhall into those we find at the Duke’s House 
at Bradford-on-Avon—delightful sun-traps—the most 
characteristic feature of an Elizabethan country house, 
which may be rated as the highest achievement yet 
compassed in domestic architecture. 


The times were now pregnant with change. The 
spirit of the new learning breathed late upon the English 
mind, which, though less emotional than that of the 
Latin nations, was in the end more completely dominated 
by its charm. At the close of the fifteenth century, 
English literature was inferior to French and immeasur- 
ably inferior to Italian. The appetite of the better 
instructed of the laity had been quickened by stories 
brought back by pilgrim scholars like Tiptoft and Gray 
and Gunthorpe, who had betaken themselves to Italy 
and had frequented the class-rooms of Filelfo and 
Guarini, while their countrymen at home were cutting 
each other's throats in the most barren and unprofitable 
of civil wars. The discovery of this new world of letters, 
which had lain so long buried under the ruins of Rome, 
affected the imagination of studious men as powerfully 
as the discovery of America had stirred the ambition and 
greed of politicians and traders. With the scanty store 
of books then available, it was natural that the lettered 
Englishman should seize eagerly upon the classics, which 
hitherto he had known only by name. Many of those 
who had wealth hastened to Italy to view for themselves 
the world of the classics; and, with the return of these 
wanderers, the Renaissance movement, which had hitherto 
been confined to letters, spread rapidly into the fields of 
plastic art and architecture. The new converts, as is 
always the case, were intemperate; and, to show that 
they were in the movement, they began, heedless of con- 
gruity, to decorate their doorways and chimney-pieces 
in the Raffaelesque style, with the putti and dragons, 
the dolphins and floral devices dear to Italian taste. 

Italian art was not altogether unknown in England. 
In the reign of Henry III two of the Cosmati artists, 
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Oderisi and his son Pietro, made the tomb of the 
Confessor and the pavement of the presbytery at West- 
minster, and certainly left the design of King Henry’s 
own tomb if they did not actually execute it. Near at 
hand we find Torrigiano’s splendid tombs of Henry VII 
and his queen, and of his mother, the Duchess of 
Richmond. In the Museum of the Record Office is 
Torrigiano’s tomb of Dr Young, formerly in the Rolls 
chapel; and other fine mortuary effigies in the Italian 
style are the Stewart tombs at Ely, two of the Marney 
family in Layer Marney church, and the tomb of Lord 
Cobham in Cobham church in Kent. But of Italian 
architecture little was known till the Italianate English- 
man returned from his travels. 

For a time the patrons of the Italian style were 
forced to rely upon foreign workers to give the touch 
which should stamp their houses as the most correct 
in fashion. The mysterious figure of John of Padua 
drifts across the scene—probably a myth—but we come 
to real persons in Benedetto da Rovezzano, Giovanni da 
Majano, Toto di Nunziata and Jacopo da Verona, who 
were all in the service of Henry VIII and Wolsey as 
decorators rather than as builders. Wolsey, like William 
of Wykeham, was his own architect ; and the masons who 
built the new mansions were Englishmen, trained in 
true English methods and traditions, which proved strong 
enough to give to the new style in England, after it had 
been regulated and enriched by the genius of Inigo Jones 
and Wren, a character more dignified and symmetrical 
than that impressed upon it elsewhere. 

It was only natural that in England Renaissance 
architecture should show considerable variation from 
its parallel developments in Italy or France. The Transi- 
tion style, which began in France under Francis I, and 
the mixed examples in Italy differ widely from each other, 
and still more so from our own. Gothic had never 
gained a real footing in Italy. Her luminous air and 
her blazing sun made needless the clerestories and 
the wide-windowed naves of the northern French and 
English cathedrals; and her master-builders sought 
rather to keep the air cool and the light subdued. The 
classic form was in possession, with no rival to contest 
its claims; and, when it had been developed by the 
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practical genius of the people, it won an easy victory, 
notably in Rome, where one Gothic church stands 
solitary amongst its Palladian compeers. 

In France the Gothic style had reached its highest 
excellence, but alongside its masterpieces there still stood 
stately fragments of Roman architecture; wherefore 
the chances there seemed more evenly balanced. In 
England, with hardly any traces of the Roman occupa- 
tion, the outcome was somewhat strange. Gothic had 
no visible rival; no ‘Maison Carrée’ or amphitheatre or 
triumphal arch seduced the innovator to the cult of 
classicism. But Gothic collapsed as completely with 
us as with the French, yielding to an intellectual force 
generated by the study of classic literature rather than 
to the influence of concrete examples. With us the 
Renaissance in architecture dates from Inigo Jones’s 
sojourn in Italy, an event which was certainly the most 
momentous in our architectural annals, and one which 
ultimately gave to the English Renaissance its dis- 
tinctive type. Had he stayed at home, we should have 
had no Whitehall Banqueting House; and our archi- 
tecture would probably have developed on the lines 
followed by the Tudor and Elizabethan builders from 1520 
onwards. In France the Italianate movement initiated 
by Francis I had produced a large number of buildings 
of mixed style—Italian details applied to Gothic forms, a 
repetition on an heroic scale of the movement from which 
sprang our composite manor-houses after Gothic went out 
of favour. It was not until the study of the Roman 
remains surviving in France, and the constant going 
and coming of kings, statesmen, and churchmen across 
the Alps on political business, had revealed to the French 
mind the excellences of Palladio as an artist, that 
Renaissance architecture took a real start in France. 
In remoter England the parallel awakening came later, 
when Inigo returned from his travels. 

In the earlier stages of Gothic, many of our finest 
buildings were produced in periods of transition; and 
the interval between Henry VII’s Chapel and the Ban- 
queting House in Whitehall was equally fruitful. To 
this time, which may justly be called the Age of the 
Manor Houses, we owe the beautiful Tudor and Eliza- 
bethan mansions which still adorn our hillsides and 
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meadows. Neither Gothic nor Renaissance can claim 
them; they are English and nothing else. Built of 
mellow stone hewn from an adjacent quarry, an Oxford- 
shire or Gloucestershire manor house strikes the eye 
as an integral portion of the ground upon which it 
stands, an expression of the national life—which at all 
times has been fain to renew its energies in country air— 
such as no other land can match. Putti and griffins, 
scrolls and dolphins, borrowed from the Vatican, may 
sprawl over its pilasters and mantelpieces ; some vagrant 
Italians may have helped to decorate it; but it could 
only have been planned and erected by an Englishman. 
Four centuries of practice in the Pointed style had 
made an impression too deep to be obliterated in one 
generation. As circular arches were built in remote 
villages long after the Pointed style had established 
itself in the larger towns, so Perpendicular work held 
its ground in similar conditions until the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Gothic architecture declined after 
the Reformation, not so much from the infiltration of 
Renaissance ideas, as from the general cessation of 
church building. Wadham College, the chapel of Jesus 
College, and the fan tracery of the hall and staircase at 
Christ Church at Oxford; the Abbey Church at Bath; 
Charles Church at Plymouth; Fulmer Church in Bucks ; 
the Hungerford Hospital at Corsham ; the great hall at 
Hampton Court, and St John’s Church at Leeds, may be 
noted as late examples. Mixed work—Gothic construc- 
tion overlaid with Renaissance ornament—is to be found 
in the Salisbury chapel at Christchurch, Hants; in 
Gardiner’s chantry, and in the choir screen at Win- 
chester; in the ceiling of Bishop West’s chapel at Ely; 
in Brasenose Chapel and in the old schools at Oxford ; 
in St Mary’s at Warwick, and in St John’s Library at 
Cambridge. The screen at Abbey Dore and the erections 
in the chapel of Burford Priory are complete Renaissance 
works in Gothic surroundings. The elevation of Laud to 
the primacy brought on a Catholic reaction, but it was 
accompanied by no corresponding revival of the Pointed 
style. Laud was interested in the building of St 
Catherine Cree and of St Paul’s, Hammersmith, both of 
mixed architecture; and his additions to St John’s, 
Oxford—wrongly ascribed to Inigo Jones—are amongst 
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the most prominent examples of Renaissance style in 
the university. 

Mr Blomfield, at the beginning of his book, gives a 
vigorous sketch of the working of the new spirit in 
England. An author who can introduce his subject with 
such lucidity and completeness that a few hours’ atten- 
tion will enable the reader to visualise the whole position, 
is to be congratulated. He draws a sharp line between 
the Italians under Henry VIII, and the Germans and 
Flemings who followed them in Elizabeth’s reign, and 
traces the movement which led to the emergence of the 
simple and dignified English style of the seventeenth 
century. He deals fully with the ambiguous figure of 
John Thorpe, whose name is associated with the collec- 
tion of designs in the Soane Museum, which refer to 
many of the great houses built between 1575 and 1600, 
Buckhurst, Kirby, Knole, Longford, and many others ; 
but there is little evidence that he had any part in them. 
The chief master-builders after Thorpe were the Smith- 
sons, who worked at Longleat, Woolaton, and Bolsover ; 
Thomas Holt, a carpenter in the employ of Sir Thomas 
Bodley ; Ralph Simons, and the Grumbolds of Cambridge ; 
Ackroyde and Westley; and Abel, who planned the screen 
at Abbey Dore, and did a large quantity of fine half- 
timbered work in Herefordshire. These men were car- 
penters, bricklayers, or masons, and they certainly had 
the builder’s eye; but, as they had received no regular 
training in architectural design, they naturally fell into 
incongruities. In plan and construction they were just 
as efficient as their predecessors who built the latest 
triumphs of Perpendicular Gothic; they failed in their 
decoration, borrowed from books of Italian patterns, 

Their task was no easy one. Gothic architecture was 
a national growth; the experience and the achievement 
of each generation were inherited from one, and passed 
on to another; but the men who were required to 
practise the new style found themselves face to face with 
models and ideas with which they had no previous 
association. The age of Pointed Gothic was dominated 
by the Christian legend; but the new style took its 
origin from a past in which sacrifices were made, and 
miracles worked at the altars of gods, long since dead 
and discredited. Though these gods had passed into 
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oblivion, it was whispered that they had once ruled the 
world, and commanded the obedience of many of the 
poets and philosophers of old, whose names were now in 
all men’s mouths. The Elizabethan master-builders, 
with little or no intellectual equipment, could scarcely 
equal the Gothic men of the past in adumbrating any 
ideal, which might seek expression through their handi- 
work, by the vehicle of an exotic method. 

Inside and out, Gothic was a natural growth; but its 
successors in these intermediate times were, at least 
externally, touched with artificiality, and, so far as the 
expression of emotion went, under the suspicion of in- 
sincerity. And this new method (it had scarcely yet 
become a style) was called upon to subserve a new end. 
The country was amply furnished with churches and 
monasteries ; the builder now found his employment in 
the erection of country-houses for the great nobles. 
Chester and Shrewsbury, Bristol and Coventry were 
adorned with mansions of the richer citizens. As wealth 
and luxury increased, the structures became more 
complicated, and greater demands were made upon the 
skill of the masons and carpenters engaged ; and, though 
by practice they gained in efficiency, none of them ever 
acquired the insight and grasp of construction which 
comes only by the discipline of teaching. Their building 
science was sound enough, but in the disposition of great 
masses, and in schemes of decoration, they showed them- 
selves to be handicraftsmen and nothing more. 

The first of the architects was Inigo Jones. Until he 
had systematised the knowledge he had gathered during 
his travels, English architecture did not advance beyond 
the empiric stage; and, when the best of the Elizabethan 
mansions is brought into comparison with the solid 
proportions and masculine lines of the Banqueting 
House, the magnitude of the advance will be realised. 
The Banqueting House has perhaps been overpraised, but 
in it we have, for the first time, a finished achievement of 
design and decoration, carried out in a style hitherto 
unknown in England and assuredly no mere copy of any 
model the designer may have seen in his travels. That 
he should have conceived and perfected such a marvellous 
scheme as the Palace of Whitehall, argues that he must 
have followed the golden rule of design, which allows no 
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line to be drawn till the proportions shall have been 
settled. His Whitehall, had it been completed, would 
have been the most magnificent palace in the world. 

Inigo Jones suffered much, as man and as artist, 
through the Parliamentary Wars; and there is great 
uncertainty as to his participation in many of the build- 
ings usually given to him. The Banqueting House, the 
fine houses in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, York Water Gate, 
St Paul’s, Covent Garden, and the bridge at Wilton are 
unquestioned ; as well as Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, his one 
Gothic work. Wilton, Cobham, Ford Abbey, Canon’s 
Ashby, Ashburnham House, Raynham, Coleshill, and the 
porch of St Mary’s, Oxford, are wholly or in part from 
his plans; and he not only left designs for the Queen’s 
House at Greenwich (which was completed by John Webb), 
but also some drawings in the Soane Museum, which 
may well have inspired Wren in the plan for the whole 
building which he afterwards drew. Inigo’s pupil, Webb, 
was a meritorious architect, who has been dwarfed 
through his association with a principal of such command- 
ing genius. He supervised the building of several of the 
above-named houses, and built from his own plans Thorpe 
Hall, Amesbury, Burlington House, Ramsbury Ashdown, 
and probably the beautiful town-hall at Abingdon. 

The glories of the English Renaissance culminate in 
Wren, fortunate in his opportunities and in the magnifi- 
cent legacy of accomplished works left by Jones. Wren 
assuredly found the easier path to fame. He was born in 
a privileged class. The tumults which had affected so 
disastrously the career of his forerunner had moderated 
into the morose but settled rule of the Protectorate when 
he was elected Fellow of All Souls’ in 1653. After the 
Restoration he found useful friends and speedy prefer- 
ment. He went to Paris in 1665 to meet the experts who 
were busy over the completion of the east front of the 
Louvre—Bernini, Perrault, Mansard and others.* On his 
return to London, Wren set to work to repair St Paul’s 
after Jones’s designs ; but the fire of London supervened 
and gave him his great opportunity. 

Miss Milman gives a careful summary of Wren’s life 


* Writing of this episode, Mr Blomfield is mistaken in his statement 
that the Louvre was then being built from the designs of Bernini; the plan 
accepted was that of Charles Perrault. 
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and work. Many earlier biographies are available, and, 
except for her appendices, she gives little that is new ; 
but her book is interesting and valuable on account of the 
just balance held between the claims of Wren’s personality 
and of hisachievement. We hear much that is interesting 
about him as Gresham Professor of Anatomy, as a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, as Savilian Professor, as a Fellow of 
All Souls’ and the friend of Robert Boyle. Miss Milman 
draws him as one thoroughly penetrated with the 
modern spirit, with a wide range of ideas and a com- 
prehensive vision which may have been in some degree 
a weakness. With a temperament more firmly set on a 
narrower aim, his legacy to posterity might have been 
even greater than it was. 

Less known and popular than St Paul's, Greenwich 
Hospital is rated by experts as Wren’s masterpiece. 
When he began upon it, the Queen’s House and part of 
the river front had already been built from Inigo’s plans. 
Only a consummate artist could have completed the 
scheme without breach of harmony, and endowed 
England with one of its noblest monuments. Here 
especially Wren shows his skill in blending the Roman 
style with English tradition. Thestructureis homogeneous 
in mass, and each portion is complete in itself; simplicity, 
grandeur, and decorative richness are admirably combined. 
Miss Milman’s book is an excellent guide to the City 
churches, which, though less imposing than St Paul’s, 
contain much work specially valuable for architectural 
study. Among Wren’s pupils the most distinguished was 
Gibbs, to whom London owes St Martin in the Fields 
and St Mary le Strand, Cambridge the Senate-House 
and the Fellows’ building at King’s, and Oxford the 
Radcliffe. Hawksmoor built the great quadrangle of 
Queen’s and the old Clarendon Building at Oxford. Wood, 
Campbell, Shipley, Kent, Aldrich, and Lord Burlington 
carried on the tradition—with a marked reaction towards 
pure Palladianism—which endured long enough to give 
us, aS a parting triumph, Somerset House as it stands 
from the designs of Sir W. Chambers. 


The epoch which witnessed the supersession of Gothic 
was the same which produced the first group of English 
antiquaries, ardent lovers of the past, who naturally 
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occupied themselves with the study of the most ancient 
structures and records. The architecture of the times 
they venerated was Gothic; and consequently they 
became the guardians of the Gothic traditions. Dods- 
worth, Dugdale, and Spelman were the pioneers of the 
movement, to be succeeded by Sir Thomas Herbert and 
Antony Wood. They never lacked adherents; and the 
succession down to the present time has been unbroken. 
The conservation of the Gothic legend by these grave 
and learned scholars was an operative cause which 
made possible the revival of Gothic in the nineteenth 
century. 

The springs of this revival have never been accurately 
traced ; they certainly began to flow long before Scott 
rediscovered the Middle Ages, or before the Tractarian 
leaven began to work in the Anglican Church. Horace 
Walpole was infected with the new mania, as was also 
his friend Chaloner Chute, on whom the irony of fate had 
conferred The Vyne, a noble country-house near Basing- 
stoke, the work of Inigo Jones or of his followers. Batty 
Langley’s extravagances are well known. Sanderson Miller, 
a Warwickshire squire and one of the leading amateurs, 
whose correspondence is presented in very attractive 
form by Miss Lilian Dickins and Mrs. Mary Stanton, 
marred his own mansion, Radway Grange, and Laycock 
Abbey by Gothic additions, and won sinister renown as 
the constructor of many of the turrets and chapels in 
‘ruined Gothick’ which were once an indispensable 
feature in a well-laid-out park. Miller also built the 
town-hall at Warwick, which Mr Blomfield attributes to 
Hiorns, who was merely clerk of the works. Strawberry 
Hill set the fashion for the gimcrack Gothic horrors 
which rose on all sides, till the climax came in Beckford’s 
crowning folly at Fonthill. 

The supersession of the master-builder by the trained 
architect of the school of Jones and Wren was not an 
unqualified gain. After Wren’s death a reaction set in; and 
architecture was vexed by a tyrannical pedantry which 
sought to reduce art to a department of archzology, 
compiling sets of formulas for every requirement, and 
dictating the application of the principles of the Five 
Orders with a rigour worthy of the ancient Egyptians. 
The English Renaissance fell rapidly into disfavour ; and 
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the triumph of Gothic was further hastened by the craze 
for pure Classicism, which seized on the national taste 
after the publication of Wood's ‘ Palmyra and Baalbec,’ 
Stuart’s ‘Athens, and Adam’s ‘Spalatro,’ and the 
subsequent acquisition of the Elgin marbles. The style 
of Wren was forgotten in the craving for imitations of 
an exotic model, noble in itself but utterly uncongenial to 
our life and surroundings. 

The old Gothic and the English Renaissance were 
natural developments; they never rested or fell back 
upon the past, but constantly adapted themselves to 
changing conditions. The Classic and the Gothic revivals 
were merely imitative, with no internal life or promise of 
growth. The Classic was fortunately sickly from birth, 
and collapsed before it endowed us with many monuments 
like the British Museum, St Pancras Church, or Grange 
House in Hampshire. Certain successes must in justice 
be conceded, such as St George’s Hall at Liverpool, the 
Taylor Museum at Oxford, and University College, 
Gower Street. In Scotland Classicism fared better. 
The High School at Edinburgh is a fine building ; and the 
monumental churches of ‘Greek’ Thompson in Glasgow 
show consummate skill in the handling of great masses 
and a masterly sense of proportion. The Gothic revival 
was far more tenacious of life and still lives, though with 
failing strength. Fundamentally it was as unsound as 
the Classic, but it won wider favour, inasmuch as it 
appealed to the religious sense of the people; for, with 
the English, Gothic has always passed for ‘religious’ 
architecture ; and, beyond this, a Gothic English church, 
being the copy of a style evolved in our midst, is certainly 
better fitted for its purpose than is a country-house 
imitated from the Temple of Theseus. 

The Gothic revival owes much to the fact that in its 
early years it was aided by men like Britton, Pugin and 
Rickman. They were artists and scholars whose publica- 
tions first revealed to the English people the value of its 
inheritance of architectural antiquities. Of these Pugin 
was the most eloquent prophet. His fervent Catholicism 
impelled him to denounce all Palladian architecture as 
heathen, and to advocate a minute imitation of the 
Middle Ages. Ruskin followed with his extravagant 
laudation of Venetian Gothic, formulating his beliefs in 
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glittering phrases which, if they proved anything, proved 
that detail was all-important and that proportion might 
be left to take care of itself. The revival might 
have been checked by absurdities like these, had it 
not enjoyed the patronage of the Anglo-Catholic 
leaders, who had adopted Pugin’s dictum as to the 
relative religious character of Gothic and Palladian 
architecture. They were altogether wrong, seeing that 
Moslems had long worshipped under pointed arches, and 
nearly all Rome heard Mass in churches round-arched 
and encrusted with Classicornament. But they and their 
followers probably knew naught of this; and rigid Gothic 
became the cachet of their particular school of thought. 
Their opponents built in Gothic likewise—a little less 
severe perhaps; and even Nonconformists, rejecting 
square boxes with circular-headed sash-windows, began 
to house their congregations in quite respectable 
imitations of fourteenth century churches. 

If the Gothic of the revival had shown any disposition 
to divest itself of superannuated archaisms, and adopt 
such modifications as would have rendered it appropriate 
to modern life, it might have burgeoned into a living 
growth; but from the first its adherents took their stand 
as the copyists of this or that phase of a style which had 
come into being under conditions, social, religious, and 
intellectual, absolutely alien from those which now 
surround us. The highest point of absurdity was reached 
when Ruskin selected a style, the earliest English 
Decorated, and suggested that its use should be every- 
where adopted and, if need be, enforced by law. An 
atmosphere like this was fatal to originality or growth. 
Architects were led to gaze steadily backward into the 
past, into those dim centuries when the power of the 
Church was dominant and uncontrolled. They were 
always on the watch for some pious patron who wished 
to build, let us say, an Early English church. In a very 
short time a set of plans, Early English from pavement 
to weather-cock, would be forthcoming; but, had the 
patron applied for a Norman, or Decorated, or Per- 
pendicular design, he would have been served with equal 
promptitude. There are no better examples of this 
machine-made Gothic than St Mary’s Episcopalian 
Cathedral at Edinburgh and St Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, 
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built with nave, aisles, chancel, chapels, and spire all 
exactly in the same style. 

In the days when Renaissance architecture lay under 
the ban of Ruskin and the Anglican leaders, hostilities 
were not limited to hard words. Many churches were 
stripped of fine old Jacobean oak seats and screens (like 
those still happily surviving at St John’s, Leeds, and at 
Croscombe); and quaint seventeenth century tombs were 
pulled down and re-erected in dark corners, so that their 
presence might not mar the Pointed unity. The neo- 
Gothic enthusiasts cut themselves off from the growth 
immediately preceding them and broke the continuity of 
architectural development by adopting a practice of 
servile imitation. Not thus did Inigo Jones and 
Christopher Wren interpret the function of the archi- 
tect. Sensible as they were of the grace and dignity of 
Classic art, they never attempted to apply it, in the 
spirit of its originators, to modern structures, seeing 
clearly that it was unfitted for many reasons to be 
adopted in this country. With all its dignity it was 
undeniably monotonous; therefore in their adaptations 
they banished monotony, and evolved details which 
endowed their buildings with grace and variety without 
impairing the Classic character from which they derived 
their chief attraction. 

The vast fabrics of antiquity were erected by a 
society comparatively simple in its essence for the 
service of the community, which counted for much, 
while the individual counted for very little. Our great 
Renaissance masters, living in an age of complicated 
social, religious, and political problems in which the 
Greek relation of community to individual had been 
enormously modified, perceived that the severe simplicity 
of the pure Classic would never serve as an expression 
of the national sentiment of their era. It must be 
remembered that they were Englishmen and the heirs of 
Gothic tradition, and that the architecture they produced 
was really the outcome of the application of Gothic 
principles to Classical form. When, in an evil hour, the 
native Gothic element was first weakened and then 
eliminated, when so-called connoisseurs went mad over 
pure Classicism, the style which had endowed our 
country with some of its finest buildings fell into 
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disrepute and decay. The reason why the Gothic revival, 
which started by the adoption of a style perfected 
centuries ago—a step as false as the Classic vagary 
which scorned the examples of Jones and Wren—has 
endured to this day may, no doubt, be found in the 
religious feeling which has come into the question. Asa 
summary of the effect of these two revivals, it will be 
difficult to improve on Mr Simpson’s remarks. 


‘ An insistence on the letter of the style then cut the threads 
of a tradition which had descended from father to son for 
generations; and the Gothic and Greek revivals between 
them destroyed the last vestiges of vernacular art’ (ii, 321). 


The Gothic revival was mainly Anglo-Saxon. The 
town-hall and the Votive Church at Vienna; the town- 
hall, St Nicholas, St Peter’s and St Michael at Ham- 
burg (the first two churches by Scott); St Jean Baptiste 
and Ste Clotilde at Paris; the church of Bon Secours near 
Rouen; and modern churches at Nancy and Avranches, 
are its chief examples on the Continent. In England, 
either as new work or as restoration, it thrusts itself into 
notice on every side. In London we meet it in the 
Palace of Westminster, the Law Courts, the Midland 
Hotel, the Prudential Assurance Offices, and in the 
Albert Memorial; and that the great pile of Government 
offices in Whitehall may not be included is only due to 
Palmerston’s historic outburst of Palladianism. Man- 
chester can show its Law Courts and town-hall; Truro, 
Liverpool and Edinburgh their cathedrals; Norwich its 
Roman Catholic church, and Oxford its Museum. 
Eaton Hall and Fettes College, Edinburgh, must be added 
to the list; and suburban churches in all parts of the 
country defy enumeration. In the Colonies and the 
United States we may mention the parliamentary 
buildings of Ottawa and Sydney; the Roman Catholic 
Cathedrals at Melbourne and New York; Grace Church, 
St James and Trinity Churches in New York; and the 
cathedral at Calcutta. 

Gothic plans are still drawn, but almost entirely for 
places of worship. A Gothic house or school or public 
edifice is rarely built; and the Renaissance style has 
gained a firm hold in the universities. Moreover, the 
touch of the restorer has become less virulent; and a 
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‘restoration’ carried out in the spirit of fifty years ago 
would find few apologists. There is a familiar saying 
that every nation gets the government it deserves; and 
perhaps this same saw will apply to architecture. It is 
certain that we shall wait in vain for any general 
improvement in the aspect of our streets, so long as 
men may build in the fashion which pleases them best, 
and so long as there is no articulate public voice to 
approve the good and condemn the bad. But there are 
indications that things are partially on the mend. In 
spite of many conspicuous lapses, and of lost oppor- 
tunities, the writer of a new ‘ Trivia’ might discern certain 
signs of improvement. Our streets are being rebuilt 
in more ambitious fashion, on a scale which reveals 
more clearly the faults or the merits of the design; and 
fewer bad elevations are now being built than were built 
forty years ago, while some are really good. 

But no one now alive will ever know London 
architecturally as aught but a jumble of good and bad. 
In old times, when the triumphs of the builder’s art were 
raised, men desired beautiful houses for habitation and 
stately fanes for prayer; but in this age of rush and 
luxury they yearn chiefly after hotels and restaurants 
of Sardanapalian splendour for temporary rest and 
refection, and for steamboats and motors, still more 
elaborate, to whirl them from one scene of revelry to 
another. It is upon work of this sort that the ingenuity 
of the constructor of to-day is chiefly engaged; and, if 
the results of his labour fail to rival those of the master- 
builders of the fourteenth century in artistic merit, it will 
not be because he has spent less money upon them. 


W. G. WATERS. 
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Art. 8—LORD ACTON’S HISTORICAL WORK. 


1. Lectures on Modern History. The History of Freedom, 
and other Essays. Historical Essays and Studies. Lec- 
tures on the French Revolution. By Lord Acton. 
Edited by J. N. Figgis and R. V. Laurence. Four 
vols. London: Macmillan, 1906-1910. 

2. Letters of Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone. Edited by 
Herbert Paul. London: George Allen, 1904. 

3. Lord Acton and his Circle. By Abbot Gasquet. Lon- 
don: George Allen, 1906. 

4. The French Revolution: a Political History, 1789-1804. 
By A, Aulard. Translated from the French by Bernard 
Miall. Four vols. London: Unwin, 1910. 


Ir was a natural idea to collect the writings of Lord 
Acton, for, though many men of his time were more 
famous, few left behind them a larger legacy of unsatis- 
fied curiosity. Though he was a man of the world and 
polished and pleasant in society, there was always some- 
thing remote and mysterious about him. He did not fall 


into any of the received types who are to be found in 
London clubs or in country-houses and college halls; and 
it was not easy to give him a label. His religion—for he 
was a member of the Roman Communion—cut him off 
from the pleasant but somewhat narrow convention of 
English public-school and university life. His education 
had been lonely, peculiar, and exotic. Descent and 
marriage made him half a foreigner; much of his life 
was spent abroad at Tegernsee or at Cannes; and he 
did a thing which must always be very rare among 
Englishmen of ample means and high station—he devoted 
the devouring industry of his days and nights to the 
single-minded pursuit of knowledge. A good deal of 
pleasant antiquarian erudition has come out of English 
country-houses, as Sir William Dugdale’s monumental 
folios may testify; but Lord Acton’s learning was not 
the product of these old-fashioned pieties of the soil. He 
was a savant not of the English but of the newest and 
most scientific German type, and yet with none of the 
narrowness which marks much learned work in Germany, 
for he was a specialist, not only in one, but in many 
periods of history. 
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Possessing the tastes and equipment of a great conti- 
nental professor, he moved in the world of fashion and 
affairs, and stood near, though not very near, to the 
wheels of government. He was the stepson of Lord 
Granville, whom he accompanied on a mission to Moscow, 
the friend and confidant of Gladstone, and a Lord-in- 
Waiting to Queen Victoria. Like Gibbon, he had sat 
in Parliament. He had known many makers of conti- 
nental history ; and, being a complete master of colloquial 
French, German, and Italian, he was able to converse with 
them freely and on even terms. It was often said that 
Lord Acton’s memoirs, if memoirs he wrote, would 
furnish a banquet of rich and curious miscellanies which 
could not easily be matched. Nobody, it was reputed, was 
more fond or retentive of gossip, not only by reason of 
the natural curiosity of his mind, but from a rooted 
conviction that the historian must be prepared ‘to take 
his meals in the scullery,’ uniting the appetite for small 
things with the appetite for big ones, and carrying his 
trained and rigorous habit of thoroughness into the 
observation of passing events and living people. And 
yet this ravenous devourer of historical and contemporary 
knowledge died on June 19, 1902, having published during 
a long and busy life a few articles and reviews, some of 
them anonymous, most of them hidden away in obscure 
and half-forgotten periodicals, a preface to Machiavelli's 
‘ Prince,’ and an inaugural lecture delivered at Cambridge 
upon his appointment to the Regius Chair of Modern 
History. Such was the literary output of a man who, in 
the opinion of competent judges, was more original than 
Seeley and as learned as Déllinger or Stubbs. 

We have now more work by which to appraise him. 
The essays and papers prove, as is so often the case, to 
weigh heavier than was at first surmised, and fill two 
handsome octavo volumes. A course of lectures upon 
Modern European History delivered from the Cambridge 
Chair was published in 1906; and now, eight years after 
Lord Acton’s death, Dr Figgis and Mr Laurence, two 
Cambridge scholars who have borne the pious labour of 
editing their master’s literary remains, give to the world 
his Lectures upon the French Revolution. We have two 
volumes of Essays, two volumes of Lectures, and two 
volumes of Correspondence, The lectures are without 
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annotation, and lack the refining touches of an author's 
revision. The two volumes of correspondence are not 
the winnowing of the whole mass, but special fragments 
illustrative of two disjointed episodes and friendships. 
In time other letters, the letters to Gladstone, for instance, 
may be printed; for the present, six volumes constitute 
the accessible sum of Lord Acton’s published writing. 

It is not a great mass of literature, and yet it is 
sufficient to exhibit not only a mind of extraordinary 
range and power, but also a very rare and exalted nature. 
There is a mournful French saying, tout savant est a 
moitié cadavre; and the pedestrian qualities which form 
the necessary groundwork of the learned life—the acquisi- 
tion and arrangement of material—are too often developed 
at the expense of the human qualities of insight and 
appreciation which are the soul of history. Now Lord 
Acton had all the mechanism of the professional historian. 
He read exhaustively upon each successive topic which he 
took in hand, annotated his reading, and collected and 
tabulated his annotations. His immense magazine of 
exact knowledge was so disposed that every part of it 
was ready for use when occasion demanded. If you 
asked him a question about books, his mind seemed to be 
constituted in bibliographies. He told you what were 
the best books to read, what parts of them were most 
valuable, from what sources the author had drawn, to 
what extent he was credible. He could mention having 
seen such and such a pamphlet on such and such a shelf 
at a Paris bookseller’s ten years before. The visitor to 
the noble library which is now the possession of the 
University of Cambridge will find everywhere, as he 
prowls round the shelves, the same marks of meticulous 
annotation, tokens of a mind in which myriads of facts 
garnered from every quarter of the spacious realm of 
knowledge were bound together into an organised and 
intelligible whole. 

A man would be hardly human if, with this great 
business capacity for the arrangement of knowledge, he 
did not sometimes err in assuming a corresponding 
quality in his readers. In some of Lord Acton’s his- 
torical articles the knowledge is so recondite, so closely 
packed, so overwhelming in weight and quality that 
the mind of the reader recoils, In others the author 
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is submerged in his own quotations. But, however 
difficult and abstruse Lord Acton may be, he is never 
dry. His work is exciting even when it baffles, like 
the music of a new composer who has cut himself 
loose from the conventions and evolved a technique of 
his own. 

Great learning has its own dangers. One of the most 
common is that it leads to a paralysis of the judgment. 
There are so many authorities, so much has been written 
on every side jof every question, that men who have 
fully mastered the literature of a subject are generally 
the least ready with a confident award. That failing, 
if it be a failing, was not Lord Acton’s. Those who 
knew him only by report as the man whose golden 
harvests were never reaped will be surprised when 
they come to close quarters with his literary remains. 
They will learn that, if he published little, it was not 
because he was deficient in deep feeling or strong 
opinion, not because he was overmastered by his accu- 
mulations, or lacking in powers of literary expression. 
They will discover no traces of the scholar’s diffidence, 
no delicate blends of light and shade, nothing of the 
temper which led Renan to declare that truth was a 
matter of nuances. Lord Acton can wield the sledge- 
hammer as well as the rapier. He abounds in superla- 
tives, the supreme reward of an exhaustive induction, 
and moves in a world of his own values. His verdicts 
are for the most part confident and magisterial; and 
this not only from the force of settled conviction, but 
because he conceives it to be part of the historian’s 
to distribute censure and praise to the dead—sfrong 
censure to the sinners and high praise to the faints. 
Thus Solon is ‘the most profound political gepiius of 
antiquity,’ Sixtus V ‘the ablest of modern / Popes,’ 
Napoleon ‘the most splendid genius that has g 


conservative thinkers,’ Sieyés ‘the most origin 

revolutionary statesmen.’ The Persians, the Greeks, and 
the Teutons are ‘the only makers of history, the only 
authors of advancement’; and the religious standpoint 
of the author is revealed in the view that the history 
of the Middle Ages is ‘the history of the gradual eman- 
cipation of man from every species of servitude in 
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proportion as the influence of religion became more 
penetrating and more universal.’ 

The literary judgments are as clear-cut as the 
historical. The author of the ‘Imitation’ is ‘the greatest 
religious writer that ever lived.’ Montégut is ‘ the first 
of literary critics, Burke ‘the author of the noblest 
political philosophy in the world, Bernhardi ‘the ablest 
of the German writers on Napoleon.’ George Eliot is 
‘justly esteemed the most illustrious figure that has 
arisen in literature since Goethe died.’ These are not 
the awards of a timid or grudging judgment. We are 
reminded less of the cool and balancing Ranke than of 
Treitschke, ‘ vehement, certain and overwhelming.’ 

Such a comparison would, of course, be unfair to 
Lord Acton. Treitschke is one of the most brilliant 
writers of contemporary history that ever lived, but 
he had the mind of a partisan, and wrote to the Bis- 
marckian brief with a hardihood untempered by scruples. 
With less instinct for politics—for there was a certain 
unworldly naiveté in many of his judgments of contem- 
porary men and affairs—Lord Acton had a wider range, 
a nobler purpose, a more generous and disinterested 
intelligence. The Berlin professor is a great political 
pamphleteer; the Englishman essentially a theologian 
and philosopher. 


‘This is my quarrel with Seeley’ (he writes after reading the 
‘ Expansion of England’), ‘he discerns no Whiggism, but only 
Whigs. And he wonders at the mistakes of the Whigs when 
he ought to be following up the growth and modifications of 
their doctrine, and its influence on the Church, on Toleration, 
on European politics, on the English monarchy, the Colonies, 
finance, local government, justice, Scotland and Ireland. ... He 
does not like to go straight at the impersonal forces which 
rule the world, such as predestination, equality, divine right, 
secularism, congregationalism, nationality, and whatever other 
ruling ideas have grouped and propelled associations of men.’ * 


Lord Acton was not a philosopher in the technical 
sense of the term; that is to say, he had little interest 
in pure dialectic, and, we should imagine, none of that 
special aptitude or desire for the free sceptical exercise 
ve the logical faculties which is the mark, ef the true 


2 ‘Letters to Mary Gladstone,’ pp. 7, 8, 
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metaphysician. On the contrary, the natural proclivity 
of his mind was to cite authority rather than to risk 
an adventure of the reason. The process by which he 
won his ultimate categories is obscure, for they were 
settled before he began to write, and were not subse- 
quently disturbed. But, if he was not a metaphysician, 
his prime interest in history was metaphysical. /1t was 
the idea that mattered, the impersonal forge” working 
itself out through the drifting myriads of*brief, blind, 
feeble, human lives. The circumstances’ of his creed, 
family and training enabled him to view the course 
of human development with a singular detachment from 
patriotic or sectarian ties. He came to the conclusion, 
when a lad of seventeen, that Déllinger and no other 
must teach him history, and, vanquishing the preliminary 
reluctance of the Munich professor to receive another 
idle English pupil, spent several years under Déllinger’s 
roof. Here, under the most liberal Catholic in Germany 
and the most profound historian in Europe, he learned 
the widest interpretation of history consistent with the 
profession of orthodox belief. 

It was an age of giants in historical research. The 
general tone was severe, disinterested, scientific; and 
it would have been a matter for wonder if a pupil 
trained in that laboratory of mighty workers, the dis- 
ciple of Boeckh and Ranke and Riehl, had gone to the 
past for anything less important than truth. From the 
width and plenitude of his knowledge, Lord Acton could 
afford to concede points to an adversary. He has 
nothing to say for the antagonists of Luther, and 
censures Dr Creighton for being too lenient to his Popes. 
He regarded it as a special weakness of Catholic apolo- 
gists that they would defend bad men and bad measures. 
If a pope was a poisoner, there was nothing to be gained 
for the Catholic cause by concealment. /The Church, 
which had survived the fact, would survivé the publica- 
tion. Catholic as he was, Lord Acton djd not refrain 
from plain speaking. He wrote of the.Council of Trent 
that ‘it impressed on the Church the stamp of an in- 
tolerant age, and perpetuated by its decrees the spirit 
of an austere immorality.’ 

The two impediments generally most fatal to the 
pursuit of truth were thus removed, Lord Acton was a 
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Catholic, but a critical Catholic; an Englishman, but a 
cosmopolitan Englishman. The tendency of many move- 
ments must, of course, be differently judged by a 
Protestant and a Catholic writer ; and no special power 
of discernment is required to determine the camp to 
which Lord Acton belonged. No Protestant historian, 
however fully he realised the unreason of ‘cujus regio 
ejus religio, would describe the Reformation ‘as a great 
movement against the freedom of conscience. No 
Protestant student of English social and constitutional 
history would quite go so far as to write, ‘The Catholic 
Church has bestowed on the English the great elements 
of their political prosperity—the charter of their liberties, 
the fusion of the races, and the abolition of villeinage.’ 
He would reflect that human patience has its limits, that 
some Saxon ladies were probably fair, and some Norman 
lords probably impecunious. But, after making every 
deduction for the fact that Lord Acton writes history 
from a strongly-defined theological standpoint, that he 
regards the course of human affairs as the triumphant 
vindication of God’s purpose through the instrument of 
the Catholic Church, that he has no tolerance for 
naturalistic explanations of spiritual developments, that 
he agrees with Déllinger in thinking that the dissidence 
of the Protestant Churches is their sufficient condemna- 
tion, no historian of a strong religious temperament has 
ever stood so near the centre of judicial indifference. 

It was not for nothing that he sat at the feet of ‘ the 
keen, grave, unemotional professor’ at Munich or joined in 
the struggle against the promulgation of Infallibility, 
when the Vatican Council, which in his eyes was ‘the 
first sufficient occasion which Catholicism had enjoyed 
to reform, remodel and adapt the work of Trent,’ 
betrayed the hopes of the liberal Catholics. The history 
of the Roman Church in his own lifetime, marked as it 
was by a succession of grave and revolutionary events, 
by the loss of the temporal power, by the Syllabus of 
1864, and by the Council of 1870, made it an urgent 
matter for serious minds to discriminate between the 
vital and unessential portions of the Catholic tradition 
and establishment. Lord Acton did not shrink from con- 
clusions which drove straight across the prevailing 
currents of official policy ; and, being thus forced into an 
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opposition minority, he was the more ready to appreciate 
the spiritual case of the dwellers and wanderers beyond 
the Catholic pale. 


JA ‘The standpoint of an historian who is both a strong 
Liberal and a convinced Roman Catholic is certainly 
unusual, and needs a special line of defence. The idea of 
most ordinary persons is that human liberty has grown 
in proportion as ecclesiastical power has decreased, that 
the Roman Church in particular, with its Inquisition, its 
Index, its Council of Trent, its Order of Jesuits, has been 
by far the most formidable enemy which the cause of 
free speculation in Europe has had to encounter; and 
that, on any survey of the world made since the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, it is evident that 
freedom, civil and intellectual, is more fully enjoyed 
under Protestant than under Catholic governments. 
The ordinary man will say, ‘Compare North America, 
England, Holland, Germany, with Spain, France, and 
Italy. In the Protestant zone there is, upon the whole, 
just “that assurance that every member shall be pro- 
tected in doing what he believes to be his duty,” which 
Lord Acton defines as the essence of liberty. In the 
Catholic zone the case is notoriously the reverse.’ 

To all such observations Lord Acton would oppose a 
picture of human progress in which the quarrels of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are contracted to 
their due proportions. If we do not grossly mis- 
apprehend him, he held the prime essential of liberty to 
be that the Church should be separated from the State. 
This condition was not realised in the ancient world, nor 
yet in Lutheran Germany and Sweden, but it was realised 
throughout Europe during the Middle Ages. When Christ 
said, ‘Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s 
and unto God the things that are God’s,’ He inaugurated 
the reign of freedom onearth. The spiritual and temporal 
spheres, confounded in the economy of the ancient State, 
were henceforth severed. A barrier was raised against 
absolutism by the birth of a society bound together by 
spiritual ties,and developing itself according to therhythm 
of its own being. And so, while the barbarian invasions 
of the fifth century resulted in the formation of military 
monarchies all over Western Europe, no fatal blow was 
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dealt to liberty. On the contrary, liberty is the product 
of the medieval world, with its system of states in which 
authority was restricted by privileged groups and power- 
ful classes and, above all, by ‘the acknowledgment of 
duties superior to those which are imposed by man.’ 

It is to the existence of this medieval dualism between 
Church and State, and in particular to the collision 
between the Empire and Papacy in the eleventh century, 
that Lord Acton would attribute the rise and develop- 
ment of a philosophy of political liberty. The ‘ Libelli de 
Lite Im peratorum et Pontificum,’ which fill two volumes 
of the ‘Monumenta Germaniae,’ are not often disturbed 
even by professed students of the Middle Ages. Yet here 
is the first link in the long chain of liberal tra 
passing through Guelph and Ghibelline gfike, ‘ connects 
the Hildebrandine controversy with the/Long Parliament 
and St Thomas with Edmund Burke.’/ Nor was it merely 
in the matter of political theory that the Catholic system 
manifested its liberalising influence. The Church was 
the mother of institutions as well as the exciting cause 
of political speculation. Was not the oldest parlia- 
mentary system in the world based upon the framework 
of the Councils of Toledo ? 

Such, in outline, is Lord Acton’s view of the relation 
between Catholicity and liberty in the Middle Ages. He 
holds that the Church, while generally allied with the 
medieval monarchies and working through them, con- 
tributed to curb tyrannical caprice, to uphold the moral 
law, and to promote and support subordinate groups and 
associations within which individuals might freely 
develope their special aptitudes ; and he further holds that 
without the separate agency of the Roman Church a 
liberal philosophy of the State would not have arisen. 
It is true that heresies were cruelly suppressed, and that 
gentle, cultivated and pious souls approved the oppres- 
sion and the cruelty. It is, however, Lord Acton’s view 
that the persecution of the Catholic Church was never 
aggressive (were not the ‘ Dictatus Papz’ aggressive ? 
were not the Crusades aggressive ?), nor founded upon 
the doctrine that a deviation from theological orthodoxy 
is punishable as such. If the Albigenses were exter- 
minated it was not because their theology was unsound, 
but because they menaced the social order. It was left 
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to the apostates of the sixteenth century to base the 
necessity of intolerance upon the simple ground of 
religious error.* 

If this view is correct, then the Reformation, in its 
primal aspect, far from enlarging, greatly restricted 
the sphere of liberty. The Reformation brought in its 
train bitter disputes, cruel persecution, long dragging 
wars. Monarchs became more despotic; theologians 
became more intolerant; the State encroached upon the 
spiritual sphere. Ahe leaders of the Protestant revolt 
were no preachers of liberty or toleration. On the con- 
trary, many advocated passive obedience and preached 
the duty of fersecuting religious error. Lord Acton is 
specially severe upon Luther, and holds that the reason 
which caused him to force the rupture with Rome at the 
Diet of Worms was the belief, due to Lorenzo Valla’s 
tract on the Donation of Constantine, that the Pope 
was Antichrist. Of Lutheranism he wittily remarks that, 
‘born of the union of princes and professors, it retains 
the distinct likeness of both its parents, not altogether 
harmoniously blertded.’ The union of princes and pro- 
fessors, the Erastian theory of Church government, was 
(he says) the first product of the Reformation and the 
deadly blow to freedom. Of pure religious impulse there 
was probably less than is generally imagined, for Scotland 
is the only country where the Reformation triumphed in 
opposition to the State, as Ireland is the only country 
where, having the support of the State, it fell short of 
victory. But deficiency of religious zeal was amply 
balanced by the strength of the secular appetite; and 
Thomas Cromwell was not alone in suggesting to his 
royal master that by attacking the wealth of the Church 
a ruler might become great and powerful. 

The early triumphs of the Protestant revolt were 
stemmed by a great rally of the Catholic Church. Of 
many of the agencies by which the Counter-Reformation 
was effected Lord Acton was frankly critical. He con- 
demns the Index of Prohibited Books. He notes with 
relief that the persecutions of the Holy Office of Rome 
did not extend beyond the reign of Urban VIII. He 





* These views were expressed before the appearance of Mr Lea’s 
‘History of the Inquisition’ in 1887, 
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deplores the fact that the doctrine of the Church should 
have been formulated afresh in an intolerant age. But 
he is nevertheless concerned to show how even among 
\ the Jesuits, the professed advocates of authority and 
submission, a i re philosophy was entertained until 


1620; how ‘thé greater part of the political ideas of 
Milton, Lock@ and Rousseau’ may be discovered in the 
ponderous Latin of the Spanish fathers ; how impossible 
it was found ‘to compress original minds by the iron rules 
of St Ignatius; how Sarasa anticipated Bishop Butler in 
proclaiming the infallibility of conscience ; how Masenius 
shared the dream of Leibnitz for Christian reunion ; and 
how Petavius ‘first described the history of dogma, and 
cast every system into the melting-pot of history.’ 


The most crucial passage in the history of modern 
liberty is the French Revolution. Lord Acton had more 
than once published opinions with regard to it, and 
was understood to have mastered as much of the litera- 
- ture of the subject as any Englishman, alive or dead. 
When he was appointed to the Cambridge chair, he 
lectured upon the subject during four successive academic 
years. His discourses made a great impression. They 
were written with scrupulous care and were charged 
with an austere and pregnant eloquence foreign to 
graduate practice and undergraduate expectations. Even 
now, when they are given to the world unfinished, without 
annotation, somewhat lacking in proportion—for we have 
read more than two-thirds of the volume before the 
Tuileries are attacked, and the Convention, the Terror, 
the War and the Vendée are still before us—we are 
able to appeciate the zeal of the Cambridge audience. 
Here and there the reader may think that a judgment is 
unduly sharp and peremptory, that the influence of books 
on men is overrated, or that Lord Acton has too easily 
succumbed to the temptation of accepting new or re- 
condite testimony. Nothing written is infallible; least 
of all should we expect infallibility in a course of lectures 
written for the instruction of the young and untouched 
by the edged tools of an author’s revision. But that in 
this volume we have the best account of the French 
Revolution yet written by an Englishman is a proposi- 
tion which no competent student will dispute. 
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The ruling thought of these lectures is the essential 
incompatibility of liberty and equality. In Lord Acton’s 
view the French Revolution, aiming at equality or 
‘government by the poor, payment by the rich,’ missed 
the priceless boon of freedom. Democracy without the 
safeguard of ‘a multiplicity of checking forces’ inevitably 
turns to tyranny; and the Revolution, sweeping away as 
it did all the intermediate bodies which stood between 
the State and the individual—the wealthy Church, the 
powerful nobility, the proud and exclusive judicial 
corporations, the trade guilds and the rest—paved the 
way for a mechanical despotism, more pervasive, more 
scientific, more plausible, and therefore very much more 
dangerous, than the old clumsy monarchy of France. 
This, of course, is a very common view to take of the 
French Revolution; and it has been expounded with 
great pomp and power by M. Taine, who belonged not to 
the Roman Catholic communion but to the fellowship of 
Positivists and Freethinkers. But the thing which makes 
Lord Acton’s view of the Revolution different from 
Taine’s is that, whereas Taine, writing under the fresh 
and immediate impression of the French Commune, 


could scarcely find anything in the Revolution to 
commend, Lord Acton manages to combine his general 
disapproval of the result with a great deal of unreserved 
and generous enthusiasm for the aims and intentions of 
the Constituent Assembly. 


‘By right of the immense change they made in the world, by 
their energy and sincerity, their fidelity to reason and their 
resistance to custom, their superiority to the sordid craving 
for increase of national power, their idealism and their 
ambition to declare the eternal law, the States-General of 
1789 are the most memorable of all political assemblies. They 
cleared away the history of France, and with 2800 decrees 
they laid down the plan of a new world for men who were 
reared in the old. Their institutions perished, but their 
influence has endured ; and the problem of their history is to 
explain why so genuine a striving for the highest of earthly 
goods so deplorably failed. The errors that ruined their 
enterprise may be reduced to one. Having put the nation 
in the place of the Crown, they invested it with the 
same unlicensed power, raising no security and no remedy 
against oppression from below, assuming or believing that 
Vol. 215.—No. 428, N 
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a government truly representing the people could do no 
wrong.’* 

A partial explanation of the miscarriage of these high 
endeavours is to be found in the political philosophy of 
the period. Lord Acton, who goes back to Fénelon, 
‘the Platonic founder of revolutionary thinking,’ and 
even accords to that mild philosopher more space than 
he is able to find for Rousseau, remarks that none of the 
intellectual precursors of the Revolution in France were 
in reality Liberals. Montesquieu was an intelligent Tory, 
Voltaire an assailant of the clergy, Turgot a reformer 
and the inventor of the idea of progress, Rousseau a 
democrat, Diderot a Freethinker. ‘The one thing com- 
mon to them all is the disregard for liberty.’ Lord 
Acton would not, we presume, have denied that the 
weight of enlightened opinion in France was against 
arbitrary imprisonment, secret trial, and religious dis- 
abilities, and so far favourable to liberty. What he 
means is, that one wing of enlightened opinion wished 
to procure these objects through an intelligent but 
untrammelled despotism, and the other through an 
intelligent but untrammelled democracy. In particular, 
he notes it as a specially unfortunate circumstance that, 
owing to theanti-clericalism of the period,no attention had 
been given to the very complicated questions which are 
connected with the relations of Church and State. The 
leaders of advanced opinion, being estranged from Chris- 
tianity, had got into the habit of treating Church questions 
with levity and indifference. They had never seriously 
examined under what conditions a Church may be 
established or disestablished, endowed or disendowed ; 
so that, when the ecclesiastical problem became suddenly 
urgent, there was no formed body of intelligent opinion 
concerning it. The ideal of the omnipotence of the 
State, derived from Rousseau, swept everything before it. 

America, with its famous constitution of checks and 
balances, might, one would have thought, have come to 
the rescue ; but the America which influenced France was 
the aggressive America of Otis and the War of Indepen- 
dence, not the circumspect America of the Philadelphia 
Convention. The theory of resistance, the theory that 


* «Lectures on the French Revolution,’ pp. 188-189, 
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political power comes from the people, the jealous dislike 
of the judicial and executive authority, the preference 
for a Single Chamber, were transmitted from America to 
France. But the philosophy which informed the debates 
in the Philadelphia Convention was sealed up in private 
notebooks ; and the great Federal constitutions had only 
been in working for two months when the States-General 
met at Versailles. Nobody knew how the American 
experiment would stand the test ; nobody knew the true 
explanation of its provisions. The cause of federalism, 
though it had been commended by Montesquieu and 
Rousseau, never really had a party behind it in France ; 
and ‘the one immortal tribute of America to political 
science ’ was entirely lost upon the statesmen and agitators 
who shaped the course of the French Revolution. 

Lord Acton’s enthusiasm for checks and balances leads 
him to single out for enthusiastic praise a statesman 
who is generally mentioned in terms of depreciation often 
descending te ridicule. The Abbé Sieyés was undoubtedly 
an exceedingly clever man. He came to the front, as 
everybody knows, during the elections of 1789 with a 
pamphlet, perhaps the most famous and influential in all 
history, ‘ Qu’est-ce que le Tiers-Etat?’ A man who has 
the capacity of expressing in the most effective form, 
and at the most opportune moment, the thought of a 
whole nation, is a considerable man. Sieyés understood 
from the first what the Revolution was about. The 
Commons, who had been nothing, were to be everything ; 
and the Nobles, who had been everything, were to be 
nothing. At the same time he saw the danger of 
unbridled democracy. He insisted upon a restricted 


stituency. Ten years later, schooled by bitter experience, 
he was prepared with more checks and chains for the 
animal whose riotous excess had driven him to hide his 
head during the Terror. He produced an elaborate piece 
of mechanism, which Bonaparte simplified and distorted 
to his own ends; but the operations of the earlier and 
more influential Sieyés were not so conducive to the kind 
of State which Lord Acton admired, for he destroyed the 
provinces of France, created the departments, and was 
in favour of the government of a Single Chamber. Lord 
N 2 
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Acton, viewing the body of his political thought without 
respect to periods, concludes as follows (p. 162) : 


‘In his sustained power of consistent thinking, Sieyés re- 
sembles Bentham and Hegel. His flight is low and he lacks 
grace and distinction. He seems to have borrowed his depart- 
ments from Harrington, the distilled unity of power from 
Turgot, the rule of the mass of taxpayers over the unpro- 
ductive class above them, from the notion that labour is the 
only source of wealth, which was common to Franklin and 
Adam Smith. But he is profoundly original ; and, though many 
modern writers on politics exceed him in genius and eloquence 
and knowledge, none equal him in invention and resource.’ 


This is a higher claim than has been made by Taine or 
Sorel or Vandal or Aulard; but it would have been 
endorsed by Mirabeau, who wrote to Roederer in the 
course of debate that Sieyés was a man of genius who 
inspired his veneration and tender love.* 

Upon the subject of the breach between the Revolu- 
tion and the Church we should naturally expect to learn 
much from Lord Acton. That it was injurious to the 
French character, that it has been the cause of a 
permanent rift between two sections of the French 
nation, that it has been provocative of a vindictive, 
illiberal spirit which has more than once disgraced the 
political annals of France, all this is part of the accepted 
stock of knowledge. But why did it happen? Was it 
inevitable? Who was to blame? Lord Acton’s answer 
to these questions will, perhaps, surprise some of his 
readers. After showing the close connexion between 
the Gallican Church and the order of things which the 
Assembly was resolved to destroy, he goes on to consider 
the financial causes which led to the appropriation by the 
State of Church property, and the provisions of the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy consequent upon that measure 
and devised to settle the government and finance of the 
disendowed Church. He does not deny that the change 
was sweeping, but he is concerned to show that the 
principle upon which the Civil Constitution was framed 





* Roederer, ‘(uvres,’ iv, 172, Lord Acton had clearly consulted the 
‘Notice sur Ja Vie de Sieyés’ [Brit. Mus. R. 92]. Roederer, who reviewed 
the pamphlet in the ‘Journal de Paris,’ February 12, 1795, had no doubt 
that it was written by Sieyés himself, (‘(uvres,’ iv, 204.) 
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found support in some parts of the ecclesiastical tradition. 
Under the Constitution, the bishop was to be chosen by 
the departmental electors, the parish priest by the district 
electors. Lord Acton observes that the principle of 
election had been upheld by high authorities and had 
played a great part in earlier times. The right of institu- 
tion again was taken away from the Pope—an act of 
aggression, but sanctioned, as we are reminded, by the 
august opinion of Bossuet. A more adroit exercise of 
diplomacy on the part of the King and his advisers might, 
we are told, have brought the Pope to accept asettlement 
in no way subversive of essential principles. 


‘ The new dioceses, the new revenues, were afterwards accepted. 
The denial of papal institution was in the spirit of Gallican- 
ism; and the principle of election had a great tradition in 
its favour, and needed safeguards. Several bishops favoured 
conciliation, and wished the measure to be discussed in a 
National Council.’ (‘French Revolution,’ p. 170.) 


Even in Rome the feeling was not entirely hostile. 

‘It was the office of the King to negotiate with the Pope; 
and he might have saved the Revolution, the limited monarchy 
and his own life, if he had negotiated wisely. . . . The judg- 
ment of the Italian divines was in many instances favourable 
to the decree of the National Assembly, and the College of 
Cardinals was not unanimous against it.’ (Ib. pp. 170, 172.) 


As it was, Pius VI rejected the Constitution, and drove 
the King to seek the help of Europe against his own 
people. The Church was divided into two camps. Some 
23,000 clergy, about a third of the whole and not enough 
for the service of all the churches, swore to accept the 
new conditions. The nonjuring clergy were persecuted 
as a horde of traitorous rebels. The mischief was never 
wholly repaired, though the scars were plastered over 
when Pius VII conceded to Bonaparte what Pius VI 
might have granted to Louis XVI. 

Lord Acton does not conceal his opinion that the real 
solution of the problem was to be found in measures of 
which hardly anybody at that time thought—that is, in 
disestablishment and separation. Another alternative, 
that of leaving Church patronage to the King acting 
through responsible Ministers, was rendered impossible 
by the unwise exclusion of the Ministers of the Crown 
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from the Legislature. No expedient could have turned 
out more disastrously than that which was actually 
adopted; but it is open to question whether the cancer 
of privilege could have been cut out of the body politic 
at a greatly diminished cost. 

Following the example of most English commentators, 
Lord Acton casts the weight of his sympathies into the 
scale of those statesmen who, while anxious for radical 
reform in French social and political life, were alive to 
the necessity of a strong executive. He gives an excellent 
sketch of Mounier, the powerful provincial, who, like 
Washington, combined revolutionary doctrine with a 
conservative temper, but whose austere rigidity of 
character wrecked any slight chance which he might 
have possessed of carrying a Constitution upon the 
English model. It is less possible to write sympathetically 
of Mirabeau, whose private life was stained by profligacy 
and corruption, and whose public career was one vast 
intrigue. Lord Acton, who is by no means blind to these 
defects, and moreover thinks that Mirabeau never had a 
chance of success since he was distrusted throughout by 
King and Queen alike, finds eloquent praise for his talents 
and his outlook on the world of politics. He describes 
him as ‘the most prodigious individual force in the 
world, and praises him as the friend of freedom and of 
federalism. ‘When he spoke confidentially, he said there 
was no other way in which a great country like France 
could be free.’ If this indeed was a genuine opinion, 
Mirabeau was discreet in suppressing it, since there was 
no more certain road to political extinction during the 
French Revolution than to advocate a course which could 
be represented as incompatible with the strength and 
unity of the State. 

These personal estimates and constitutional discussions 
are blended together in Lord Acton’s volume with a 
narrative of events always minute, condensed, ‘and 
instructive, and sometimes reaching a high level of 
literary art. The story of the Tennis Court Oath, of the 
events leading up to the capture of the Bastille, of the 
march of the women to Versailles, of the flight to 
Varennes, of the attack on the Tuileries, of the revolution 
of Thermidor, are told in detail. There is a fine and 
sympathetic, but all too short, chapter on the Vendée, 
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Throughout we are left with the impression of complete 
familiarity, of great reserves of knowledge lying behind, 
and of judgments founded at first hand upon a careful 
sifting of evidence. An epithet seems to reveal the fact 
that Lord Acton had seen the memoirs of Chaumette, 
which were discovered by M. Aulard in 1893 and published 
in the‘ Revue de la Révolution Francaise.’ A few sentences 
show that he knew the whole literature of the ‘ Vengeur.’ 
The causes which led to the downfall of the monarchy 
are recounted in the best spirit of impartiality, the 
impartiality of a strong mind controlling and sometimes 
combating a deep flow of natural sympathy. In some 
discursive bibliographical remarks which have been 
collected in an Appendix, Lord Acton remarks that ‘no 
man feels the grandeur of the Revolution till he reads 
Michelet, or the horror of it without reading Taine.’ The 
sovereign merit of Lord Acton’s lectures is that his 
repulsion from the horror has not prevented the grandeur 
from going unperceived. In his censure of crime he goes 
as far as Taine and much further than Sainte-Beuve, who 
wrote a pathetic apology for the Girondins; but his 
judgment of the main lines of policy is unaffected by his 
condemnation of particular acts. He depicts the King 
full of vague affable benevolence, but from the beginning 
of his reign and at every crisis of his career dominated 
by the sinister counsels of a worthless camarilla. He 
exhibits Marie Antoinette as the evil genius of France, 
and lays to her account the principal onus of the war 
and a long train of treasonable acts after its declaration. 
His view clearly is that the doom of the monarchy was 
deserved, for that King and Queen, after squandering 
golden opportunities, conspired to hkring havoc and 
disaster on their country. Yet he feels the pathos of 
their fortune, lit up as the darkness gathers by the far- 
shining courage and resolve of the Queen, once so light 
and reckless, but suddenly sobered by the tragic days of 
October, and revealing in her danger and humiliation 
something of that high and serious quality which had 
made her mother one of the greatest rulers in Europe. 


From another point of view, the story of the downfall 
of the monarchy has been told in greater circumstance 
by a writer to whom Lord Acton is under obligations and 
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to whose unexampled knowledge of the literature he pays 
a fitting tribute. It is now twenty-five years since 
M. Aulard was appointed to the Chair of the History of 
the French Revolution at the Sorbonne ; and most of the 
advance which has been made in our knowledge of the 
period has been due either,directly to his personal labours 
or indirectly to the influence which he has exerted over 
his pupils. He is the principal contributor to the ‘Revue 
de la Révolution,’ has edited the Acts of the Committee 
of Public Safety, besides other important documentary 
collections, and has published several volumes on his own 
account, the most important of which, ‘ L’Histoire 
Politique de la Révolution Frangaise,’ has recently 
become accessible in an English translation. It would 
be safe to say that what M. Aulard does not know about 
the French Revolution, nobody knows. He has digested 
the histories, the memoirs, the debates, the pamphlets, 
the newspapers, the official documents published or 
unpublished. His whole life, save for a brief excursion 
into the poetry of Leopardi, has been occupied in reading 
and writing about this single subject, this single period. 
What morasses he has traversed, sustained by his 
exuberant faith in the Jacobin cause! We cannot recall 
the name of an historical specialist in this country who 
has thrown the work of an industrious life into so small 
a compass of time. Mr Gardiner ruled the seventeenth 
century and was called a specialist. M. Aulard is a 
specialist in a period of fifteen years. 

A book written by such a man as this necessarily 
carries enormous weight as a repository of exact and 
settled information. Lord Acton, who knew everything 
about the Popes of Avignon, and the Reformation, and 
Napoleon, and a vast deal else besides, including astrology, 
cannot be expected to compete with M. Aulard in his 
minute antiquarian knowledge of the French Revolution. 
M. Aulard is a much narrower, much less interesting man, 
but on his own special field he can write a more valuable 
monograph. He could not have done what Lord Acton 
has achieved in his Cambridge Lectures, for he has not 
the span or penetration or solid strength of intellect to 
compress into asingle volume the whole spirit and signifi- 
cance of a passionate and complex movement. But, 
keeping within the more restricted compass of his 
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interests and abilities, M. Aulard can write excellent 
special studies. We doubt his capacity ever to compass 
a great history, for his work lacks the atmosphere, the 
grace, the finish and impartiality of the masters. But 
if he is not a Vandal or a Sorel, he is a fine example of 
the laborious, clear-headed French scholar, who has 
always something new to say, and can say it in apposite 
and vigorous language. 

But his latest work, despite the title, is no complete 
history of the French Revolution, omitting as it does 
war, finance, diplomacy, personal adventure, and present- 
ing a picture of these times from which the pathos, the 
tragedy, and the grandeur have been purposely omitted. 
M. Aulard, in other words, has not written a formal 
history, but rather a series of essays upon the develop- 
ment and transmutation of political ideas and public 
feeling in France during the fifteen years which divide 
the summoning of the States-General from the Empire of 
Napoleon. Such a theme exhibits all M. Aulard’s special 
qualities. Now he is tracing the republican idea through 
pamphlets and newspapers; now the diffusion of the 
cult of the goddess of Reason; now the risings and 
fallings of the political barometer in Paris after Thermidor 
and Brumaire. We may dispute his judgment or sense 
of proportion and relevance, but never the abundance 
or accuracy of his facts. Whatever else may be written 
about the French Revolution, M. Aulard’s book will hold 
its own asa repertory of exact and sifted knowledge. 

The notion that the government of France could be 
other than monarchical was a plant of very slow and 
timid growth. M. Aulard tells the tale of the wise men, 
Montesquieu, Rousseau, Voltaire, and the rest, who wrote 
out political prescriptions during the Ancien Régime, 
not a man of them republican, or believing that a 
republican government was compatible with a large area 
of territory. With his extraordinary and exhaustive 
knowledge of pamphlet and newspaper literature, he is 
able to affirm that until October 1790 there is hardly a 
case in which open profession was made of republican 
principles. Then a little republican agitation grew up 
and died down in the Paris press. The Constitution was 
accepted, the Constituent Assembly was dissolved, the 
Legislature met, war was declared; and there was still 
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no mention of a republic. Robespierre professed his 
fidelity to the monarchical Constitution. Vergniaud and 
his Girondins were anxious for office under the Crown. 
It was never breathed in the Press that the throne must 
be overturned. The thing came with the shock of a 
thunderbolt. After the storming of the Tuileries on 
August 10, there was only one course open; and it was 
taken on September 22, the day when the guns at 
Valmy apprised Goethe that a new era had dawned 
upon the world. 

It is in his treatment of Danton and the Terror that 
Lord Acton parts company with M. Aulard. The French 
historian is a strong Jacobin and a zealous admirer of 
Danton, in whom he discerns the force, the courage and 
the statesmanship which saved France at the crisis of 
her fate. Lord Acton cannot help remembering a certain 
story which used to be told by Louis-Philippe and may 
be found in one of Taine’s footnotes. The son of 
Philippe Egalité, who had been fighting on the frontier, 
was accosted by an ogre of a man in the room of Servan, 
the Minister of War, when the massacre of September 
was a fresh event. The ogre was Danton. He had heard 
that the lad had been denouncing the atrocities, and 
closed his lips with the peremptory avowal, ‘C’est moi 
qui les ai fait.’ Danton’s patriotism is beyond dispute; 
and the founder of the Republic must always occupy a 
conspicuous place in history. He had no sympathy with 
the levellers; he saw the folly of a general crusade 
against the monarchs of Europe; he was a strong man 
who wanted and made a strong government. If he 
countenanced terrorism, it was for patriotic ends, not 
for party advantage; but an accomplice in murder, how- 
ever able and patriotic, obtains no acquittal in Lord 
Acton’s court. 

It has often been pointed out that the Terror was 
closely connected with the war; that it began with 
Brunswick’s invasion in August 1792, rose to its height 
when the fortunes of France seemed most desperate, and 
slackened off when the public anxiety was relieved by 
the great victory at Fleurus. Like every other writer 
of recent date who has touched upon these times, Lord 
Acton notes this correspondence. He finds in the war 
not, indeed, with M. Aulard, an apology, but at least an 
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explanation, for the eclipse of liberty, the concentration 
of public power, and the abandonment of all the early 
principles and maxims of the French Revolution. The 
fall of the Girondins marks the beginning of. total 
darkness. For that vacillating and divided party, which 
has furnished so many heroes and heroines of romance, 
there is little but stern condemnation in the Cambridge 
lectures. They had no principle ; they countenanced the 
massacres ; ‘they were not only weak but bad.’ On the 
other hand, they alone stood between France and the 
Terror; and, this being so, ‘no nation ever suffered a 
greater misfortune than that which befell France in 
their defeat and destruction.’ It is admitted that the 
Girondins were incapable of governing the country or 
of conducting the war to a successful issue. How, then, 
was the misfortune so great? Condorcet wrote a little 
book on Human Progress ‘ that every man should master 
in order to understand his age’; Isnard was ‘the first 
man who divined the prodigious resources and invincible 
energy of France’; and there was no lack of rhetoric or 
ingenuity in the party. The disease which destroyed 
them was timidity. They had no statesman tempered 
to the hot and perilous climate of revolution; and they 
rejected the proposed alliance of Danton, whose courage 
might. have helped them to rule the Convention and to 
save France from the furies. Everything they touched 
was mismanaged—the war, the public administration, 
the King’s trial, the conduct of parliamentary debate. 
An attack upon Robespierre was the immediate cause 
of their downfall, as it has been their enduring claim 
to posthumous regard; but Lord Acton reminds us that 
men who had condoned the massacres of September were 
not entitled to throw stones at villainy more calculating 
than their own. 
in life, and having seen the frustration of many 
Tocqueville wrote that there was only one thing 
which\ could not be created in France, and that was a 
free gevernment; only one thing which could not be 
, and that was centralisation. The Girondin 
ideal of decentralisation and local liberties was finally 
extinguished in 1793; and federalism, which Necker from 
his exile declared to be the true solution, was ‘ dreaded 
as the superlative danger of the time.’ The Jacobins fell 
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back upon a system which was at least simple and 
intelligible—‘ that the mass of people should at all times 
assert and enforce their will, over-riding all temporary 
powers and superseding all appointed agents.’ Concen- 
tration of power was the note of their political ideal. 
Liberty was sacrificed to efficiency ; and Napoleon, who 
knew efficiency when he saw it, gave office to 127 
regicides. 

The classic embodiment of the Jacobin spirit is 
Maximilien Robespierre; and a chapter in Lord Acton’s 
History is reserved for the description of his eminence, 
his atrocities, and his fall. What was the precise degree 
of his eminence, or the precise measure of his atrocities, 
is a matter of unconcluded controversy. Hamel painted 
him as the saint of pure democracy; Mr Belloc re- 
presents him as an honest fanatic, comparatively power- 
less, and consenting to the Terror because he thought 
it popular. Lord Acton, following the general tradition, 
depicts him as malignant and despotic. It is doubtless 
too much to say that, at the Feast of the Supreme Being, 
Robespierre ‘had attained the loftiest summit of pros- 
perity and greatness that was ever given to man’; for 
his power in the Convention and Committees, never 
absolute and uncontested, was already menaced by the 
forces which were successful in overthrowing it. But 
that his popularity in Paris gave him a singular ad- 
vantage on the Committee of Public Safety we cannot 
doubt; and there is still the mysterious problem why or 
how such a man rose to the front of public affairs. His 
personal appearance, if the evidence of a picture may be 
trusted, was favourable rather than adverse. His fore- 
head was broad, his deep-set eyes brown and sparkling, 
his face animated and convinced, with sensitive lips 
which could relax into a pleasant smile. But he was 
rancorous, cold, self-righteous, besieged with suspicions, 
without largeness or geniality of soul, the victim of 
dogmas amiable enough in themselves but perverted to 
the workings of an insatiable vanity. 


‘In the north of Europe’ (writes Lord Acton), ‘especially in 
Denmark, he had warm admirers. European society believed 
that he had affinity with it. It took him to be a man of 
authority, integrity, and order,an enemy of corruption and of 
war, who fell because he attempted to bar the progress of 


i} 
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unbelief, which was the strongest current of his age. His 
private life was inoffensive and decent. He had been the 
equal of emperors and kings; an army of 700,000 men obeyed 
his word; he controlled millions of secret service money, and 
could have obtained what he liked for pardons; and he lived 
on a Deputy’s allowance of eighteen francs a day, leaving a 
fortune of less than twenty guineas in depreciated assignats. 
There is no doubt that he held fast to the doctrine of equality, 
which means government by the poor and payment by the 
rich. Also, he desired power, if it was only for self-preserva- 
tion; and he held it by bloodshed, as Lewis XIV had done, 
and Peter the Great and Frederick. ... His private note- 
book has been printed, but it does not show what he thought 
of the future. . . . Only this is certain, that he remains the 
most hateful character in the forefront of history since 
Machiavelli reduced to a code the wickedness of public men.’ 
(‘French Revolution,’ pp. 299-300.) 


With the Directorial Constitution and ‘the whiff of 
grapeshot’ Lord Acton’s survey of the French Revolution 
comes to a close. The hopes of a royalist Restoration 
had been blasted by the failure at Quiberon and the 
death of the Dauphin in the Temple prison. Peace had 
been made with Tuscany, Prussia and Holland; and the 
author of the noyades at Nantes had gone the way of 
Hébert and ‘the glowing patriarch of irreligious belief.’ 
A new constitution, ‘affording security for order and 
liberty such as France has never enjoyed,’ had been 
launched upon a trial destined to be brief and stormy. 
The peasants had doubled their wealth, and socialism 
had been averted by wholesale confiscations. The con- 
quests of France surpassed the utmost successes of the 
monarchy under Louis XIV. ‘By arbitrary control over 
promotion and the cheapness of French lives,’ an ener- 
getic and honest engineer of no very commanding ability 
had learnt the art of organising victory. The golden orb 
of Freedom had set in a sea of blood. The death of 
the Dauphin left the hope of the royalist cause in the 
hands of the émigrés; and the alternative to the Revolu- 
tion became again, what it was at the beginning, the 
rule of a privileged caste and a legitimate sovereign. 


The student who has mastered these impressive frag- 
ments of an unaccomplished design must feel sad when 
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he reflects that behind the polished front of the printed 
page lay vast stores of thought and knowledge which 
have perished with Lord Acton beyond recall. What we 
have gained is much, what we have lost is immeasurably 
more. In the history of the French Revolution, where 
the issues are so perplexed, so controversial, and so much 
obscured by wilful forgery, vague misrepresentation and 
idle report, a narrative unsupported by critical discus- 
sions loses something of its value. That Lord Acton 
should. have concluded thus and thus affords a strong 
presumption that it was so. Yet what would we not 
give to hear him defend the authenticity of the famous 
memorandum which Favras is said to have written, 
Talon to have possessed, Napoleon to have coveted, and 
Louis XVIII to have burned! In a tourney with M. 
Lenotre and Mr Oscar Browning over the flight to 
Varennes, would he have victoriously established his 
contention that the King was ruined by gluttony at 
Etoges? Would Mr Belloc have persuaded him that 
Carnot was a genius, and M. Aulard that Danton was 
not the murderer of Mandat? On these and many other 
delicate and doubtful points Lord Acton would undoubt- 
edly have commanded a respectful hearing from his 
interlocutors, even if he failed to extort their assent. 
But such colloquies and discussions can never be. The 
massed battalions of the reserve stand shrouded in dark- 
ness, and the general is no longer here to marshal them 
into action. Perhaps some day a young scholar will in 
a due spirit of piety take down from their shelves at 
Cambridge the long array of histories and memoirs on 
the French Revolution which bear the traces of Lord 
Acton’s reading, and when he has mastered these, and 
the Croker collection of pamphlets in the British Museum, 
which Lord Acton read and greatly prized, will give us 
an annotated edition of the Lectures which will enhance 
their authority and furnish a fresh illustration of the 
genius and industry of their author. 


H. A. L. FisHEr. 
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THE scheme of national compulsory insurance against 
sickness and unemployment embodied in the Bill now 
before Parliament has been called great; and the epithet 
may fairly be allowed, without prejudice. It is a great 
scheme and, in regard to that part which deals with 
unemployment, a very bold one, because without pre- 
cedent. Its initiation reveals a large grasp and high 
political courage. No timid or conventional statesman 
would have planned or brought forward a measure of 
such magnitude and based on principles so novel in this 
country. That makes its reception the more remarkable. 
The Bill was hailed on its introduction with general 
approval ranging from guarded appreciation to un- 
measured eulogy. This means that the scheme has been 
launched at an opportune time and is being borne along 
on a general stream of social and political tendencies, 
Its author has shown intuition as well as courage. 

The truth is that these proposals fall in with a great 
movement which is stirring all Western nations in 
varying degrees and becoming more insistent year by 
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year. It is the master movement of our day. Its aim 
is the improvement and diffusion of physical well-being. 
This ideal dominates and takes precedence of all others. 
To many it has become the only ideal; and even those 
who acknowledge other ideals are coming to place fit 
first. Its realisation is sought chiefly by means of ‘social 
reform,’ by which is meant the legislative readjustment 
of social and economic conditions. Social reform is all 
but synonymous with legislation for the promotion of 
physical well-being ; it may include a few other objects 
and modes of endeavour, but they are of comparatively 
small and dwindling importance. Such legislation takes 
many forms, but they fall for the most part into two 
main groups, which aim respectively at (1) preventing 
the abuse of power by one class or group of individuals 
over another; (2) the re-distribution of wealth, chiefly 
by means of taxation. 

The Insurance Bill belongs in the main to the second 
group. It proposes to tax employers in particular and 
taxpayers in general for the benefit of employed persons 
and especially those engaged in manual labour. Mr Lloyd 
George in his speech at Birmingham on June 10 said 
that the employer does not contribute ; it is the industry 
that contributes. That is mere juggling with words. 
The cost comes out of the employer's pocket unless he 
can put it on to the consumer—which he can seldom do 
in an unprotected country—or take it out of wages, in 
which case the benefit is illusory. The question whether 
he gets it back in improved work is a different thing. 
That is an assumption, whereas the payment is a 
certainty. And a vast number of the employers who will 
contribute have no industry. Those, for instance, who 
contribute on account of domestic servants, who form 
by far the largest class on the list, will certainly pay out 
of their pockets. There is not the slightest doubt that 
this is a form of class-taxation. But the scheme is more 
than that. Compulsion is also applied to the benefited 
class, who are subjected to compulsory thrift. They are 
compelled to help themselves and at the same time 
encouraged and helped to do so. 

It is the compulsory and contributory character of the 
scheme that commends it to general favour. People feel 
that it is social reform, not Socialism ; and they are quite 
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right. It resembles the Public Health Acts more nearly 
than any other; they also tax everybody, hit property- 
owners in particular, and apply a certain amount of com- 
pulsion to the poor. In fact it is a sort of Public Health 
Bill, with a limited application and a more obvious 
pecuniary element. Of course it interferes with people. 
All laws do; that is what they are for. But general 
objections on that ground have no force. They are not 
only obsolete by common consent, but are rooted in con- 
fusion of mind. The defenders of ‘liberty and property ’ 
on principle do not understand that the two objects they 
couple together are, strictly speaking, incompatible. The 
rights of property themselves imply interference with 
someone’s liberty ; they could not exist without it, because 
in its absence possession would be determined entirely by 
desire, force, and cunning. 

Consequently no absolute objection to interference 
can lie. What those who put it forward really object to 
is some particular interference irksome to themselves. 
They have a perfect right to do so. Interference must be 
justified ; it must be held reasonable and beneficial on the 
whole; and that is determined in each case by the general 
sense of the community. In the present instance the 
community may be said to have given a prima facie 
decision. The object, which is immediately to lighten 
the burden of misfortune to those less able to bear it, and 
so ultimately to raise their efficiency, commands universal 
sympathy ; the method of attaining it by means of in- 
surance has been long tried and approved in a voluntary 
form, and has been successfully applied on a compulsory 
and contributory basis in Germany. 

These considerations explain and justify the general 
reception of the Insurance Bill. But there is a certain 
irony in the situation. The real father of the scheme 
which has drawn ecstatic superlatives from the denunci- 
ators of militarism and Imperialism was none other than 
Bismarck, the man of blood and iron, the great Empire- 
maker. His brain conceived the plan and executed it on 
a far grander scale than our present Insurance Bill. His 
scheme included not only sickness and disablement, but 
accident and old age. It not only inspired Mr Lloyd 
George’s effort, but led the way to our Workmen's 
Compensation Acts and Old Age Pensions, though unfortu- 
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nately the German method was ignored in the framing 
of those measures. It has been adopted now in part; and 
there is irony in the fact that Mr Lloyd George, whose 
contemptuous descriptions of the workman’s lot in Ger- 
many aroused just indignation there, should have gone 
to that country to learn how to frame legislation which 
is now described as ‘the greatest measure of social reform 
ever conceived, and, in the words of its author, is going 
to ‘avert myriads of ruined homes and broken hearts.’ 

Mr Lloyd George claims superiority for his version 
over the original; but there is no question that the Ger- 
man scheme was the original. He has admitted the 
source of his inspiration, though not so fully as he might, 
and has cited German experience to prove the value of 
his own scheme as a national institution. It therefore 
becomes important to know how far the two are com- 
parable ; and, in the course of what follows, reference will 
be made to this question in connexion with the main 
features of the scheme in due order. To refer at one 
moment to the German system at large as a proof of 
feasibility or success, as though the two were identical, 
and at another to insist on the differences between them, 
is hardly logical. 


It is impossible to scrutinise the details of this Bill 
too carefully. Acceptance of the main principles on 
which it is based—however justifiable that may be on 
broad grounds—by no means implies acceptance of any 
particular provisions. A tendency has been shown to 
deprecate criticism on the ground that the object is 
so admirable and the scope so large, or that so much 
care has been spent on the preparation of the scheme; 
and to claim the sympathetic welcome offered to the 
whole as extending to its parts and entitling Parliament 
to pass it into law as speedily as possible. But that 
course is not in the interest of the public or of the 
Bill itself. The more excellent its object and the greater 
its scope, the more need that the public should understand 
it and be prepared for it. For such a measure is not 
less potent for mischief than for good. It will affect 
all of us more or less, and some of us vitally ; it is certain 
to cause hardship and loss, as well as ease and gain; 
and the problem of securing as large a balance as possible 
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on the right side can only be solved by the most pains- 
taking investigation of details. It involves more wide- 
spread interference with existing relations than any 
measure that has yet been placed on our statute-book ; 
and if, as we have said, objection to interference in the 
abstract cannot be sustained, the condition for its 
particular acceptance is that each case must be justified 
on its merits. Mistakes will be more difficult to rectify 
hereafter, and rectification may be impossible. When 
we copy German legislation, it would be well also to 
follow the scientific German method. Bills of this nature 
are commonly placed before the public for at least a 
year, if not more, before passing, so that all the interests 
affected can thoroughly examine the provisions and lend 
their help in adjusting them exactly to the purpose in 
view. _ All observers of social legislation in Germany 
are struck by the care with which the several interests 
are safeguarded and by the accurate adjustment of 
details to that end. In Switzerland the subject of 
compulsory insurance has been before the country for 
several years. A Bill was rejected by Referendum in 
1900 and thoroughly re-cast in consequence. It has 
recently been passed. 
The insurance scheme embodied in the present Bill 
is fairly simple in its general outlines, but is full of 
minor complications, many of which.are of great im- 
portance to particular interests. They are not all set 
out in any of the official statements that have been 
issued, and are only to be found by diligent search among 
the eighty-seven clauses and nine schedules of the Bill. 
When found, some of them are exceedingly obscure.. No 
attempt can be made to set them out here; if it were 
made, it would rather bewilder than enlighten the reader. 
We can only endeavour to deal with the more salient 
features, and that briefly. The two parts of the Bill 
are completely independent, and must be considered 
separately. The first part, which deals with health 
insurance, has hitherto almost monopolised attention, 
and is both more important and more controversial than 
the second, which deals with unemployment. To discuss 
both parts in one article is hardly practicable. We must 
confine ourselves to the first part, and shall consider it 
under the following heads :—(1) Scope of insurance, or 
0 2 
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the persons insured; (2) contributions; (3) benefits; (4) 
administration ; (5) finance. 


I. The scheme includes both compulsory and volun- 
tary insurance; and its scope is exceedingly wide, very 
much wider than is generally realised by the public or 
perhaps by the authors of the Bill. But it is impossible 
to say with any approach to certainty how wide it is 
and how many persons it will include. That applies 
both to the compulsory and the voluntary sections, but 
naturally in a higher degree to the latter. There are 
some data for calculating the number of persons subject 
to compulsory insurance; and the actuaries employed 
by the Government have done their best to calculate it, 
but they have had to rely on a ten-year old census. 
That is to say, the data are at the maximum degree of 
error. For estimating the number of probable voluntary 
insurers there are no real data at all; it is pure assump- 
tion and guess-work. This uncertainty at the outset 
in regard to the basis of all the calculations is a 
serious drawback, and the possible source of error to an 
extent which might vitiate the whole scheme. The 
estimated numbers are as follows:—compulsory con- 
tributors 13,089,000, under sixteen years 813,000; volun- 
tary contributors 829,000 ; total 14,731,000. 

With regard to the position and character of the 
insured, compulsory insurance applies with certain 
exceptions to all persons employed under any contract 
of service, of whatever nature, and without limit as to 
income when the employment is ‘manual labour,’ of 
which, however, no definition is given. When employ- 
ment is ‘otherwise than by way of manual labour and 
at a regular salary,’ the limit of 160/. a year is imposed ; 
but nothing is said about other means. It is the salary 
which must not exceed 1601., not the total income. Thus 
workmen earning more than 1601. a year will be included, 
and also all the young men employed in other capacities 
and in receipt of salaries up to that amount, although 
they may be the sons of rich men or have other means. 
Many such persons enter businesses of all kinds as clerks 
and apprentices at small salaries. 

On the other hand, many persons of small means are 
excluded, since they are not employed under any con- 
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tract of service. They are persons who work for them- 
selves in jobbing, casual, and independent occupations, 
and include a great many women who lead exceptionally 
struggling lives, such as charwomen, laundresses, and 
seamstresses. Provision is made for these under the 
voluntary insurance, provided that they can obtain 
entrance into an approved society ; but they have to pay 
the whole premium themselves, and the terms are less 
favourable than to the compulsorily insured. They are 
on the same footing as the other classes eligible for 
voluntary insurance, which covers an unlimited range of 
economic conditions. If we remember right, Mr Lloyd 
George has mentioned the Governor of the Bank of 
England as eligible; and that is no exaggeration. The 
only persons effectually excluded are the wholly un- 
occupied, and married women not working on their own 
account. Anyone under sixty-five who carries on a regular 
occupation and is ‘mainly dependent’ on it is eligible; 
and even that condition is not necessary for those who 
have been subject to compulsory insurance for five years. 
They retain the privilege for the rest of their lives, 
although they may have retired on a fortune and have 
joined the ‘idle rich.’ They will still, if they choose, get 
the benefit of the State contribution, be able to command 
free medical attendance with medicines, and draw their 
sick pay. There is no doubt that many rich men who 
occupy highly-paid positions or have entered life in a 
subordinate capacity will be eligible for these privileges. 
It is evident from these considerations that two 
entirely different principles have been confused in the 
scheme. Mr Lloyd George began with the idea of help- 
ing those who need help on the lines laid down in his 
Birmingham speech on the sufferings of the poor and the 
high purpose of preventing ‘myriads of ruined homes 
and broken hearts. That is the ground on which 
employers and taxpayers are invited to contribute, and 
the ground on which the public have accorded a general 
acquiescence. But at some point in working out a plan 
for promoting this desirable end, an entirely different 
idea has entered—the idea that insurance is a good thing 
and an end in itself, and that the further it is extended 
the better, quite regardless of the economic position of 
the insured. The result is that considerable sections of 
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the population conspicuously in need of help are excluded 
from the most beneficial provisions, while others in need 
of none are admitted to them ; and the curtailed privileges 
of voluntary insurance are offered indifferently to the 
very rich and the extremely poor. 

There is no sense or reason in these’ inconsistencies ; 
and the fact that they have been overlooked by enthusi- 
astic admirers of the Bill is a convincing proof that far 
more time is needed to master its bearing than has been 
given or promised. In Germany the same confusion of 
ideas has been avoided. There is no such voluntary side 
to the sickness insurance, though some of the offices 
admit voluntary members at their own discretion; and 
the income limit has hitherto been 2/. a week, or 100/. a 
year; under the new Act this has been raised to 125/. 
The invalidity insurance, which is separate, has a voluntary 
side, but with an income limit of 1501. This is evidently 
a very different thing from the universal eligibility 
provided in our Bill. The latter not only loses sight of 
the real and ostensible object of national insurance, but 
also forgets the medical profession, which is asked to 
attend well-to-do people on charity terms. 


II. In compulsory insurance the contributions are 
divided between the insured, their employers, and the 
State ; in voluntary insurance the employers are left out. 
The threefold contributory plan is one of the best features 
of the scheme. In this respect it is superior to the 
German system of sickness insurance, the cost of which 
is defrayed by employers and employed, in the proportion 
of one-third and two-thirds respectively,* without any 
State contribution. If it is right to lay the employer 
under contribution on the ground that he profits by the 
improved efficiency of the workman, it is right to call on 
the community at large, which also profits, to help. But 
the German system also includes insurance against 
permanent disablement (invalidity) and old age; and 
here the threefold contributory plan is applied, whereas 
the provision for old age in our system is non-contributory 
and wholly paid by the State. Thus, while our proposed 
scheme is better balanced as regards sickness, the German 





* Under the new amending and consolidating Act the proportions are 
made equal, 
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plan has the advantage at the other end. The establish- 
ment of old age pensions outside the scheme on an entirely 
different and non-contributory basis, which was accom- 
plished before the Government began to study the German 
system, introduces a discordant principle and makes the 
burden on the State disproportionately heavy. 

Another defect is the uniform rate of contributions 
for all persons over twenty-one earning more than 
2s. 6d. a day. Married men with families, earning 16s. a 
week, pay exactly the same as unmarried men earning 
several pounds. The rate is 4d. a week for men, and 3d. 
for women; the employer adds 3d. in each case. Now it 
is impossible to make the burden completely equal in the 
endless variety of circumstances met with in industrial 
life; but some attempt should be made to adjust it better 
than this. The example of Germany shows that it can be 
done. Two means are employed for graduating the pay- 
ments according to circumstances. The insured are 
classified according to earnings; and the proportion of 
contributions to earnings is varied in each class. The 
autonomous character of the insurance corporations, and 
the full power granted them to conduct their affairs, 
enable them to make carefully-graded assessments within 
wide limits. The rates of contribution range from 1} per 
cent. of the ordinary labourer’s wage to 6 per cent. on 
the highest wages earned. 

The German system gives some trouble, but it is 
equitable, and it adjusts the burden to the back that has 
to bear it. In each case the employer’s contribution is 
half that paid by the insured (in future to be equal 
in amount). This again is equitable to the employer, 
because, as a rule, the lowest paid labour is the least 
remunerative. Under the Insurance Bill the opposite is 
assumed; and, at the point at which the flat rate is 
abandoned in order to relieve the very poor, the employer 
is called upon to make good the deficiency. As the 
earnings descend, the burden placed on him increases. 
For men earning over 2s. 6d. a day he pays 3d. a week, as 
already stated; at 2s. 6d. his share becomes 4d.; at 2s. it 
becomes 5d.; and at 1s. 6d. it reaches 6d. This arrange- 
ment is defended on the ground that the employer profits 
correspondingly by this cheap labour. There is very 
little justification for this assumption. When these very 
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low wages are paid for time-work, the man receiving 
them is usually an enfeebled person employed out of 
charity in some light occupation which is the source of 
no profit at all, and often entirely superfluous. When 
they are paid for piece-work, it is either because the 
employee cannot undertake more, or because there is no 
more to give out, or because the work is of a peculiarly 
unprofitable character. To penalise the employer will 
tend to deprive this class of the small earnings it has. 

Truly, under Mr Lloyd George’s scheme, to him that 
hath shall be given, and from him that hath not shall be 
taken away even that which he seemeth to have. That 
is not his object; it is the very reverse; but the result 
comes of trying to legislate with imperfect knowledge, 
not to say total ignorance, of the conditions. His flat 
rate will hit small and struggling industries very hard, 
and particularly those of an agricultural character, in 
which neither the employer, who earns a hard and scanty 
living, nor the employed, who generally have large 
families and small wages, can pay a penny without feeling 
it. It will fall lightly on the aristocrats of labour, who 
need no help. His descending rate will deprive many 
poor people of the little work they have. If it is desired 
to practise more humanity towards this weak class, it 
should be done at the expense of the community, not of 
the employer. In most legislation somebody is hurt; 
but, when the particular purpose is to help the poor, any 
provision that hurts one of them stultifies the whole thing 
to that extent. Itis not enough to help some; it is even 
more important to hurt none; and no pains should be too 
great to prevent it, for the persons who will be hurt the 
most will be the weakest. 

There are several other anomalies and inequalities in 
regard to contributions. One is the provision that, when 
a person does work for several employers, the employer’s 
contribution on his behalf is to be paid by the first person 
for whom he works in the week. This is quite unreason- 
able. If any empleyer out of several is to be selected for 
this invidious distinction, it would naturally be the one 
who comes last in the week, because the amount of 
earnings, whether under or over 2s. 6d. a day, which 
determines the rate of contributions, would then be 
known. Suppose a man is employed hy one person on 
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Monday for 2s. and by another for the rest of the week 
at 3s. The Monday employer would presumably have to 
pay 5d. for insurance, and the Tuesday to Saturday 
employer nothing, although the latter has had five-sixths 
of the labour, and the correct employer’s contribution 
would be 3d. 


III. The benefits are the efficient part of the scheme, 
on which all the hoped-for results depend. They are for 
fully-insured persons: (1) medical treatment with drugs, 
ete., throughout life; (2) pay during incapacity from 
sickness, at the rate of 10s. a week for men and 7s. 6d. for 
women during thirteen weeks beginning on the fourth 
day of illness, and at the rate of 5s. a week afterwards ; 
(3) a maternity allowance of 30s., payable from the 
father’s insurance or from the mother’s, if she is insured 
(non-employed wives are excluded from insurance); (4) 
some provision for the treatment of consumptives in a 
sanatorium. These provisions are subject to numerous 
qualifications and reductions in particular cases. 

The objects aimed at are two, namely, restoration to 
health, and maintenance during incapacity. The first is, 
of course, by far the more important; and, indeed, 
everything depends upon it. The arrangements for 
attaining it are therefore of supreme importance; if they 
are unsatisfactory or inadequate, the whole thing must 
so far fail. The essentials are an adequate command of 
competent medical skill, which means the hearty and 
general co-operation of the medical profession, and a 
sufficient supply of good drugs and appliances of many 
kinds. No particular arrangement with medical men is 
provided for in the Bill, except that, whatever it is, it must 
not include the supply of drugs; otherwise the terms are 
left to the bodies appointed to administer the Act, namely 
the ‘approved societies,’ subject to the sanction of the 
Insurance Commissioners. But the finance of the scheme 
is calculated on the basis of an annual expenditure on 
medical benefit of 6s. a head for each insured person— 
4s. for the doctor and 2s. for drugs and appliances. 

It is necessary to state this with the utmost precision, 
because apologists for the Bill have persistently referred 
to the question in terms which convey the impression that 
6s. is the proposed rate of remuneration for medical atten- 
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dance alone. That is not so; the sum of 6s.is to cover the 
whole of the medical cost ; and the question at once arises 
whether it is adequate. If it is seriously. deficient, the 
primary object of the Bill cannot be effectively attained. 
Unfortunately there is not the slightest doubt that. it is 
wholly insufficient to secure either the medical attendance 
or the medicines and other appliances required for 
efficient treatment. 

The first point to be considered is the position of the 
doctor. The view taken by Mr Lloyd George and 
embodied in his scheme is that the rate of 4s. a head, 
being considerably more liberal than the average rates 
paid by the existing friendly societies, would improve the 
position of doctors undertaking insurance work. He has 
been impressed by the inadequacy of the existing 
remuneration, and consequently of the treatment secured 
by it; and one of the points in his scheme on which he 
has laid particular stress is the improvement effected in 
this respect. But he has evidently been very imperfectly 
informed on the subject. It must be admitted that some 
advantage would accrue from the higher scale, so far as 
the existing club-practice is concerned; and something 
further should be allowed for the certainty of payment 
on behalf of some patients, who are at present very 
uncertain payers or regular defaulters. But that is only 
one side of the question. In the opinion of the profession, 
the advantages thus secured are wholly outweighed by 
the loss of private practice which must inevitably result 
from the extension of insurance from 63 millions to 
14? millions of persons, many of whom will be well- 
to-do; and by the fact that the extended insurance, 
instead of being confined to selected lives and healthy 
persons as at present, will include all sorts, and will 
consequently entail an altogether different and far more 
exacting kind of practice. At the same time the good- 
will of existing practices, which represents a heavy 
investment and a valuable asset, will be lost. It is 
impossible to deny the force of these contentions, which 
are borne out by other experience. 

Nor is the dissatisfaction of the medical profession 
confined to the proposed scale of remuneration and the 
deprivation of lucrative private practice. They take, 
if possible, still stronger objection to the provisions in 
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the Bill which place them in the hands of the ‘approved 
societies.’ The acute controversy which has arisen reveals 
a sense of injury and resentment against the societies of 
extraordinary depth and strength. Considering the 
character of the profession, and its habitual abstention 
from political controversy, the manifestation of feeling 
on the present occasion is profoundly significant. It 
has adopted a resolute and united attitude, in which all 
classes of practitioners have joined. Such a thing has 
never happened before. The British Medical Association 
has formulated a series of demands of which practically 
the whole profession has signified its approval and 
support. Slightly abbreviated, they are as follows: 

‘1. An income limit of 2/. a week. 

2. Free choice of doctor by patient. 

3. Medical and maternity benefits to be administered by 
local health committees and not by friendly societies. 

4. The method of remuneration to be according to the 
preference of the majority of the medical profession in each 
district. 

5. Medical remuneration to be what the profession con- 
siders adequate, having due regard to the duties to be 
performed and other conditions of service. 

6. Adequate medical representation on the several bodies 
established to administer the Act, and statutory recognition 
of a representative medical committee in each district.’ 


Some of these items are, no doubt, open to modification ; 
but it appears from the resolute and unequivocal attitude 
adopted that the profession means to stand by the pro- 
gramme as a whole, and is determined to offer an un- 
compromising resistance to the provisions of the Bill 
relating to medical benefit as they stand. Amendment 
is therefore imperative ; and the question of remuneration 
will entail an extensive readjustment of the financial 
calculations. What the rate should be, from the profes- 
sional point of view, has not been, and can hardly be, laid 
down. The method of remuneration must be settled 
first. There may be no rate.at all; and that is what the 
medical profession would prefer. There is a strong and 
general objection, based on experience, to capitation fees 
and contract practice altogether. One suggested alter- 
native is the payment of medical benefit to the patient, 
who would be certified ill by the medical officer of an 
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insurance society, and would then make his own terms 
with the doctor. Another is the formation of a State 
service of doctors at an annual salary, like the medical 
officers of health. 

It is not within the scope of this article to discuss these 
suggestions; but, whatever plan be adopted, one thing is 
perfectly certain, and that is that the cost of medical 
treatment will be much greater than has been allowed 
for in the Bill. The doctor is only the first, though the 
most important item. His work cannot possibly be 
properly done at 4s. a head. In order to make 2001. a 
year, which is hardly a bare living wage for an un- 
married man, in view of the necessary expenses incurred 
by premises, apparatus, and locomotion, he must have 
1000 persons on hislist. According to the German experi- 
ence, over 400 of these would incur illness severe enough 
to keep them from work in the course of the year, and the 
aggregate number of days of sickness would be between 
8000 and 9000. This does not include minor ailments 
which require attention and medicine, but do not keep 
the patient from work. 

From these data a rough idea can be gained of the 
amount of work which must be done by the doctor in 
order to earn 200l.a year. He has to be at the beck and 
call of his 1000 clients day and night; and, if he is ill or 
takes a holiday, he must provide a substitute. He is aman, 
moreover, who has undergone the longest, most arduous, 
and most expensive of technical educations, and has 
passed the severest of professional qualifying tests. The 
issues of life and death are confidently entrusted to him. 
The members of the House of Commons are about to 
vote themselves 400/. a year for services which need 
entail, and in many cases actually do entail, no more 
work than attending at Westminster for a certain 
number of hours five days a week during a portion of 
the year, and voting when required. They have frequent 
holidays, can carry on other work, and absent themselves 
when indisposed or, by pairing, at any time. No tech- 
nical training or proof of qualification is required of them ; 
and evidence of fitness is, as a matter of fact, conspicuously 
absent in many cases. Yet the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer invites them to declare that 200/. a year is 
‘generous’ treatment of a man fit to be entrusted with 
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1000 lives for undertaking that heavy responsibility. 
The contrast is grotesque, and will not escape the notice 
of the public, whose esteem for politicians is already 
attenuated to the point of invisibility. 

The same question has arisen in Germany, and has 
caused acute and prolonged controversy, although the 
average rate of remuneration has risen from 2s. 2d. a head 
in 1885 to 5s. 9d. in 1909, and the area of contract practice 
is relatively much smaller than is proposed under the 
Insurance Bill. Contract practice has proved equally 
unsatisfactory to the patients, who wish for a free 
choice of doctors, and to the doctors, who complain of 
being sweated. Yet the average rate of remuneration 
is at least 30 per cent. higher in Germany than that 
contemplated here. Under the new German Act an 
attempt has been made to regulate the matter; and the 
system of paying out the medical benefit to members 
instead of to the doctors has been to some extent 
introduced. At Antwerp a great struggle between the 
friendly societies and the medical profession has ended 
in the adoption of a scale of fees for visits. 

To extend and make statutory a system which has 
everywhere failed to give satisfaction is to burden the 
new legislation with a fatal incubus from the start. It 
is not a question of the interests of the profession giving 
way to the public interest, which Mr Lloyd George has 
called ‘a very sound principle’ (the ‘Times,’ June 17). 
That view shows a misapprehension of the problem. 
The public interest is here involved in that of the 
profession, for, if the latter is set an impossible task, 
the work will not be done, and the purpose of health- 
insurance will be stultified. A great deal is said about 
efficiency ; it is the ultimate object of the Bill. To begin 
by rendering the chief instrument inefficient by over- 
work and under-pay is to defeat your own object. The 
conditions must be such that the doctor can do his work 
properly, or more harm than good will ensue. This will 
certainly cost more than has been allowed for; but the 
necessity must be faced. Accusations of greed and 
rapacity against the medical profession, made by the 
friendly societies, only condemn those who make them. 
In the words of the ‘ Times,’ it is the only profession in 
existence which habitually does professional work for 
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nothing, and has no hours off work, day or night. When 
the members of friendly societies show the slightest 
disposition to conduct their own businesses on similar 
lines, it will be time enough for them to begin playing 
the censor. If any proof were needed that they are 
unfit to exercise the functions which the Bill proposes 
to entrust to them, they have furnished it themselves 
by disclosing their animus. 

The remuneration of the doctors is only one item in 
the cost of medical treatment that needs revision. 
Others have been underestimated, and others again 
altogether overlooked. The proposed expenditure on 
medicines is nearly as inadequate as on medical 
attendance, if the service is to be efficient. Many things 
are required besides bottles of stock mixtures and other 
more expensive drugs. There are bandages and dressings, 
splints, trusses, orthopedic appliances, anesthetics, 
spectacles, and a host of things which ought to be 
supplied. They are supplied in Germany, where the 
average cost in 1909 was 3s. 64d.* on this account and 
is steadily rising. 

Items for which no allowance is made in the calcula- 
tions are operations, dentistry, and other forms of special 
treatment not undertaken by general practitioners, 
district nursing, midwives, and hospital treatment. All 
of these are indispensable for the efficiency of the medical 
service. Power is given to approved societies, under 
Clause 17, to grant subscriptions to hospitals and other 
charitable institutions, or for the support of district 
nurses, and to appoint nurses; but it is not apparent 
where the money is to come from. Midwives, whose 
work is very extensive, are not mentioned, but they are 
perhaps intended to be included under district nursing. 
Operations and dentistry (to which increasing importance 
is attached by medical opinion as a factor in promoting 
general health) are ignored. A great deal is evidently 
left to charity, which at present carries on hospitals, 





* The average cost of treatment and medicine, etc., together was 9s. 3d. 
per member. Some deduction from this should be made for family in- 
surance, which increases the apparent cost per member. But the amount 
deducible is small. A considerable number of insurance offices make a 
separate return of the contributions paid on account of family benefit. 
They only amounted to the 175th part of the ordinary contributions paid by 
the insured. 
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district nursing societies, and other agencies, such as 
those for the supply of surgical and orthopedic appliances ; 
but it is a serious question whether they can be relied 
on under the new order. Much apprehension is felt 
among those responsible for hospitals as to the con- 
tinuance of support when subscribers are subjected to 
the new compulsory insurance. The work thrown upon 
hospitals is likely to be largely increased, because doctors 
will be under a strong inducement to send heavy cases 
to them; but the establishment of a practically universal 
public medical service will militate against their claims 
to support. They will seem less necessary, and subscrip- 
tions are likely to fall off. At present the hospitals are 
largely supported, especially in the great industrial towns, 
by employers and .workers, who will be disinclined to 
pay twice over. 

Mr Lloyd George’s answer to such fears is that in 
Germany subscriptions have increased under insurance. 
If he knows anything of the subject, this answer is 
wilfully misleading. In Germany hospitals are not 
supported by voluntary contributions as they are here. 
There are a few special institutions with charitable endow- 
ments or assisted by public subscriptions or maintained 
by employers; but hospitals in general are maintained 
by public money and rather resemble our poor-law 
infirmaries than our hospitals. In 1909 hospital treat- 
ment cost the German sickness insurance offices over 
2,000,000/. for a smaller number of insured persons than 
is contemplated here. Including the miners’ section 
(1908), the total cost of medical treatment under sickness 
and invalidity insurance combined, but exclusive of 
maternity allowance, was 9,505,620/. The corresponding 
amount allowed for under our scheme, so far as can be 
gathered from the actuaries’ report, is about 5,300,000/. 

In certain cases provision is made for reducing or 
withholding the benefit payable; and some of these 
deserve notice. No complaint can be made of the 
regulation that persons under 16 and over 70 shall not 
receive sick pay, and that it shall be reduced in the case 
of persons under 21. But the reduction proposed for 
persons over 50 who have not paid 500 contributions 
seems arbitrary. Suppose two men who become insured 
at the same time; one is 41 and the other 42. After 
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eight years both have an illness; they have paid exactly 
the same contributions, but one only gets 7s. 6d. a week, 
while the other has the full 10s. It is difficult to see the 
justice of this. 

The case of persons who fall into arrears also seems 
likely to cause hardship. Some provision must be made 
to meet such cases, and persons in arrears cannot expect 
the same benefit as those who have paid in full; but it 
appears from the wording of the Bill that a man may 
pay as much as 12s. 8d. in premiums year after year and 
never be entitled to any benefit at all. He is worse 
treated than the Post Office contributors. The latter are 
persons who fail or neglect to enter an approved society, 
as explained below. They pay in their contributions, 
including the employer's share, as a deposit, and they 
are only entitled to benefit up to the amount standing to 
their credit plus the State subsidy. This is not insurance 
at all. There is no pooling of risks, which is the funda- 
mental principle of insurance. A depositor under this 
system derives no benefit from the others who insure. 
If he does not fall ill, he loses all his contributions and 
gets nothing; if he falls ill, he gets nothing from the 
pool, because there is none. But the pool is the object 
of insuring, because the counterpoise to the risk of losing 
the money paid in is the chance of receiving greater 
value when sickness occurs. He is, in fact, worse off 
(except for the employer's contribution and the State 
subsidy) than a savings bank depositor, who can with- 
draw the money standing in his name or leave it at 
death to his heirs. The sum standing to the credit of a 
depositor under the scheme is forfeit at death. This is 
sheer robbery of employers and employed alike. 

The case of insured women who marry and cease to be 
employed is analogous. They forfeit their contributions 
unless they become widows and employed persons again. 
An enormous number of girls will become insured, and, 
after paying contributions for an indefinite number of 
years, will lose the whole of it. It may be impossible to 
include unemployed married women in the scheme ; but 
insured girls and women should get something on mar- 
riage. Under the German invalidity insurance scheme 
dowries are paid from the funds. 

The hardship is rendered worse in the case of domestic 
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servants by the strange provision that insured persons 
receiving board and lodging are not entitled to any bene- 
fit except medical treatment. Domestic servants are al- 
most universally in that position, and they will pay the 
full rate of contribution ; but they will not be entitled to 
the corresponding benefit unless they are turned out of 
the house. When they marry, their contributions, which 
will generally have been going on for years, will all be 
forfeited. It is difficult to see how they can derive any ad- 
vantage from inclusion in the scheme. They are already 
protected against accident ; and in most households, when 
they are ill, they have medical attendance, nursing, board 
and lodging, and their usual wages in addition. A curious 
contrast is presented by other insured persons in receipt 
of a salary, who are to receive sick benefit although ill- 
ness entails no loss of earnings. 

Before leaving the subject of benefits a singular and 
far-reaching provision is to be noted, which in effect 
amounts to an additional benefit, not paid out of the 
funds, but extorted from landlords in the shape of protec- 
tion from proceedings for the recovery of rent. Clause 
51 renders it illegal to levy distress or execution, or to 
take proceedings for ejectment against a person in receipt 
of sick benefit ; and the period may be extended to twelve 
months. This is no doubt intended to prevent the inter- 
ruption of cure by harsh proceedings on the part of a 
rapacious landlord. But one large and very struggling 
class has been overlooked—the people who let lodgings. 
Many poor women, lone spinsters, widows with children, 
deserted wives, and wives with invalid husbands, depend 
for their livelihood on lodgers. They have to pay their 
rent’ and rates and taxes, while the lodger may go rent 
free if he comes on the funds for real or feigned illness. 
It is a gigantic stimulus to malingering, and likely to 
have a serious effect on the value of house property. 


IV. In the memorandum issued by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he states that ‘in Germany the system is 
much more bureaucratic in its management, and does not 
nearly to the same extent adopt the principle of self- 
government.’ So far as sickness-insurance is concerned, 
this statement is incomprehensible ; it completely reverses 
the facts. The German insurance offices enjoy almost 

Vol. 215.—No. 428. P 
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complete administrative autonomy. They control their 
own funds, fix the rates of contribution and of benefit, 
make their own contracts, rules and regulations, appoint 
their own officers, and generally manage their own 
affairs under the law independently of any central 
authority. They are of eight different kinds and of all 
sizes; and their arrangements exhibit the widest varia- 
tions. Their independence permits of great latitude in 
the adjustment of details to circumstances. The invalid- 
ity offices are subject to more central control in the way 
of supervision, but even they have more freedom than is 
proposed under the Insurance Bill, which embodies one of 
the most completely bureaucratic systems ever devised. 

The head of it is to be a new Government department 
called the Insurance Commissioners, appointed by the 
Treasury, who will have a central office in London and 
branch offices in the country. Of their number and 
composition nothing is known, but their powers are 
both wide and minute. In the first place, they have 
control of all the funds; contributions are to be paid 
in to them by the local insurance bodies, and benefits 
paid out by them. How is it possible to say that the 
friendly societies are left independent when the control 
of funds is taken clean away from them? But that is 
only the beginning. There is hardly a detail of adminis- 
tration which is not either directly controlled by the 
Commissioners or subject to their approval. 

The existence of approved societies depends on them. 
They can refuse or admit or strike off the list as they 
please. Schemes for applying existing funds and future 
surpluses and for meeting deficits must be submitted 
to them; rules of management must have their sanction ; 
accounts must be kept in the form they prescribe, and 
must be audited when they require ; valuations of assets 
and liabilities must be made, not only periodically, but 
whenever they require; medical treatment must have 
their approval; they define the security which the 
societies have to give them; they have power to subject 
other classes to compulsory insurance and to exempt 
individuals; rules for the formation, election, and 
management of local committees must have their 
sanction, and regulations made by them as to meetings 
must be observed; branches may not secede or be 
dissolved without their consent; they prepare tables of 
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contributions payable by voluntary contributors and 
have power to ‘make regulations providing for any 
matters incidental to the payment of collections and 
contributions payable under the Act’; reductions of 
benefit must have their sanction; they appoint in- 
spectors with apparently unlimited powers of inspection. 

As with the approved societies, so with the health 
committees; they are under the thumb of the Com- 
missioners at every turn. The foregoing list of their 
powers is not exhaustive; it would need a microscope 
to discover anything which the administrative bodies 
can administer without being subject to the veto or 
supervision of the central authority. When Mr Lloyd 
George speaks of their independence and the un-bureau- 
cratic character of the scheme, one begins to wonder 
if he has read his own Bill. The Insurance Commis- 
sioners will have the guidance of an advisory committee 
appointed by themselves, but their decisions appear to 
be subject to no revision or control. 

Approved societies are the chief agencies for the local 
administration of insurance. ‘Any society, that is to 
say, any body of persons corporate or incorporate, 
registered or established under any Act of Parliament,’ 
which fulfils the statutory requirements is eligible. The 
requirements are: (1) a membership of at least 10,000; 
(2) no distribution of funds except in benefits; (3) affairs 
absolutely controlled by members; (4) all committees 
and officers to be elected. Solvency is another condition 
required for the approval of the Commissioners. 

The first condition with regard to membership rules 
out many societies unless they combine, which they may 
do. The second condition apparently rules out trade- 
unions with political funds. It is expected that the 
bulk of the approved societies will consist of the large 
friendly societies. But there are some serious doubts 
and obscurities in regard to their position. Sir E. 
Brabrook, the ex-Registrar of Friendly Societies, has 
pointed out that the societies really are the autonomous 
branches of an Order, not the Order itself; and that 
few of them have a membership of over 10,000, while 
some are solvent and others insolvent. The 10,000 limit, 
which is apparently intended to insure solvency and 
may be relaxed at starting by the Commissioners, will 

P 2 
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extinguish many excellent little clubs, which give higher 
benefits than are proposed and work well. This seems 
unnecessary and need not happen if the same elasticity 
of adjustment were provided in the scheme as in 
Germany. The great difficulty, however,. involved in 
the position of the approved societies is the refusal of 
the medical profession to work with them, and the 
demand that the administration of medical benefit shall 
be handed over to the health committees. As the 
societies are unwilling to relinquish this function, a 
deadlock has been created between these two factors. 

A local health committee is to be constituted for 
every county and county borough. The provisions 
regulating the constitution of these bodies are obscurely 
worded. It appears that not less than nine or more than 
eighteen members (the precise number within these limits 
being determined by the Insurance Commissioners) are to 
be appointed in equal proportions by (1) the county or 
borough council, (2) approved societies having members 
in the district, (3) any association of local deposit con- 
tributors or, failing them, the other members of the 
Committee, or by the Insurance Commissioners; and to 
the members so appointed the Insurance Commissioners 
are to add another contingent, not exceeding in number 
one-fourth of those appointed as above. At least two of 
those appointed in this way by the Commissioners are to 
be medical practitioners. That is to say, there would be 
two doctors on a committee consisting of from eleven to 
twenty-two members. But, if the Commissioners appoint 
the members under (3), they must choose insured persons 
belonging to approved societies. That is to say, the 
societies would have six members in a committee of 
eleven and twelve in one of twenty-two. In other words, 
they would have a standing majority ; so that the doctors 
might be no better off in dealing with a health com- 
mittee than with an approved society, except that they 
would have two members in it. 

The functions of the health committee are to ad- 
minister sanatorium benefit and Post Office depositors’ 
benefit and ‘to consider generally the needs of the county 
or county borough with regard to all questions of public 
health.’ In connexion with this last distinctly vague 
duty, it may make any reports or recommendations it 
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pleases, arrange for lectures and the issue of informa- 
tion relating to public health, and call the local medical 
officer of health into consultation. To whom the said 
reports and recommendations are to be made is not 
stated, but presumably it is the ubiquitous and all- 
determining Insurance Commissioners. This invasion 
of the province of the local sanitary authority and of the 
Local Government Board might work well, but it might 
do very much the reverse. To put it in an Act of 
Parliament is hazardous and unnecessary. If the two 
bodies are disposed to work together, they will do so 
best when left to themselves; if they are not, the over- 
lapping powers will produce nothing but trouble. 

That probability is increased by the provisions relating 
to ‘excessive sickness.’ They empower any approved 
society or health committee to call for a departmental 
inquiry into the occurrence of excessive sickness within 
its area; and, as a result, the ‘ person holding the inquiry’ 
may order that any ‘extra expenditure’ incurred, in his 
opinion, through such sickness shall be made good by 
those whom he judges responsible for it. In the case of 
epidemic outbreaks this will nearly always mean the 
local sanitary authority, though employers of labour, 
water companies, and owners of house property may also 
be saddled with the responsibility. 

Post Office depositors can only be called part of the 
administration in so far as they may be represented on 
the health committees, as explained above. They are 
persons subject to compulsory insurance who have failed 
to become members of approved societies; and since the 
benefits secured by membership are vastly superior to 
those provided by the deposit system, the probability is, 
that only those will become depositors who have been 
rejected by the societies. In other words, they will 
form a great ruck of the worst lives, which means that 
those who have most need of the medical benefits of 
insurance will get least for the reasons discussed above. 
The arrangement may be unavoidable, but it is not one 
calculated to further the ostensible objects of the scheme, 
and at least an attempt should be made to alter it. 


V. The financial aspect of the scheme cannot here be 
fully treated, but no part of the Bill needs closer scrutiny. 
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In some respects simple, in others it is complicated, 
obscure, and speculative in the highest degree, and that 
character attaches in particular to the liability of the 
State, to which we must confine our attention. 

The responsibility placed upon the State is much 
greater than appears on a casual examination of the 
provisions. In the first place, the entire financial 
management is in the hands of the Insurance -Com- 
missioners and the Treasury, which in itself proves the 
extremely bureaucratic character of the scheme. All the 
contributions are to be paid into a single fund, under the 
control and management of the Commissioners, and all 
payments are to be made out of it. The accounts of this 
fund, called the National Health Insurance Fund, are to 
be audited ‘in such manner as the Treasury may direct.’ 
Investments are to be made by the National Debt Com- 
missioners, under Treasury regulations, in any securities 
authorised by Parliament as savings banks investments ; 
but preference is to be given to local loans raised for 
carrying out schemes under the Housing of the Working 
Classes Acts. An account of such securities is to be 
presented annually to Parliament; and that is apparently 
the only control over the Treasury in handling what 
will be a very large sum of money. The statutory pre- 
ference accorded to housing schemes is obviously intended 
to bring the financial power of the fund to bear on 
promoting public health in this particular way. The 
provision is thus in keeping with the whole purpose of 
the scheme; but its application would need very careful 
watching. A powerful instrument would be placed in 
the hands of the Treasury; and its abuse would be easy. 
There would be no little temptation to manipulate the 
allocation of loans with less regard to sound business 
than to other motives. A stimulus might be given to 
ambitious but financially unsound housing schemes, the 
result of which would fall on the ratepayers or the tax- 
payers ; and the distribution of favours might be deter- 
mined by party interests. If the control of the vast sums 
of money which will be raised by local bodies is to be 
taken entirely out of their hands and entrusted to a 
central authority, some more effective means of checking 
its unfettered discretion should be provided. ‘Quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes ?’ 
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In the second place, the financial liability actually 
placed on the public purse by the official calculations is 
exceedingly heavy, and there is room for an indefinite 
increase. A general impression prevails that the share 
of the State in the threefold contributory system ex- 
plained above is the addition of 2d. a week to the con- 
tributions of employers and employed for each insured 
person, so that the respective shares are, employed 4d. 
(women 3d.); employer 3d.; State 2d. The impression 
was created by Mr Lloyd George’s own statement in the 
House of Commons. If it were correct, the liability of 
the State would be limited to just as many twopences a 
week as there might be insured persons. But the actual 
provision is quite different. The State pays no contribu- 
tions into the fund, but assumes liability for a fixed pro- 
portion of the expenditure, including administration as 
well as benefits, namely, two-ninths in the case of men, 
and one-fourth in the case of women. This is calculated 
by the actuaries to amount to something under 2,000,000/. 
in the first year (1912-13), with a subsequent annual 
increase which brings the charge up to nearly five and a 
half millions in 1927-28. The State contribution to 
sanatorium benefit, which is at the rate of 1d. per annum 
for each insured person, is included, as are also the 
optional or additional benefits, which will not be payable 
in the early years. 

On the other hand, no allowance has been made for 
expenditure directly borne by the State or for payments 
on account of deposit contributors. In fact, the whole 
Post Office section has been left out of the calculations, 
as well as the special Army and Navy fund, which is 
separate from the ordinary insurance. The charge in- 
curred on account of the latter would be comparatively 
small, but the Post Office contributors are an unknown 
quantity. The actuaries say in their report that the 
State grant on their account ‘could only be a small 
fraction of the total expenditure.’ They do not give any 
reasons for this confident statement ; but, if it is correct, 
it means that those insured persons who are most liable 
to sickness will enjoy only a small fraction of the benefit 
derived from the State contribution. It does not mean 
that they will form a numerically small fraction of the 
total number of insured persons. No one can say how 
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numerous they will be or what their siciness will cost ; 
but clause 14 of the Bill provides that any deficit incurred 
on their account is to be made good by the State. 

Apart from these and other cognate liabilities which 
have escaped even an attempt at computation, the whole 
question of expenditure is highly problematical. It 
depends on the number of claims in proportion to the 
insured and on the duration of illnesses. The calcula- 
tions have been made on certain limited data furnished 
by the experiences of friendly societies, which in the 
opinion of the actuaries may be ‘safely adopted’ as a 
basis for estimating expenditure. The main ground for 
this opinion is the inducement the societies will have to 
keep down sickness in order to realise the additional 
benefits for their members. But this inducement will be 
far weaker under a national scheme than at present, for 
obvious reasons. The societies will not have the handling 
of their own money; and their financial responsibility 
will be much less than at present. Added to that, the 
employers’ and the State’s contributions will operate as a 
great stimulus to malingering. If the societies cannot 
keep it down now, as is fully admitted, they will do so 
much less when more than half the burden and almost 
all the responsibility are taken off their shoulders. To 
expect that the present admitted tendency of sickness 
rates to rise will be checked is to cherish a fond delusion ; 
on the contrary, the movement will certainly be stimu- 
lated. In Germany, where every effort has been made 
in more favourable circumstances to check it, the rise 
both in frequency and duration of sickness has been 
steady and rapid. The number of cases involving absence 
from work has risen from 34°6 per cent. of the insured 
in 1888-92 to 40°2 per cent. in 1905-9; and the duration 
of such cases has risen still more rapidly. 

Elementary prudence demands that account should be 
taken of this factor, to which must be added the certainty 
of a heavy increase in the cost of medical treatment 
above the estimates. An article in the Financial Supple- 
ment of the ‘Times’ (June 17) shows by a careful com- 
putation of the data that, apart from these two causes 
of increased expenditure, the commitments of the State 
on account of health insurance have been greatly under- 
estimated, and that they will rise to an annual charge of 
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14 millions in the course of sixteen years. Taking all 
these considerations together, we are bound to ask soberly 
—What will the State be paying altogether by that time 
for health insurance and old-age pensions, which, it must 
be remembered, are a part, though an alien part, of the 
scheme? Those pensions cost already more than double 
the estimate of three years ago and are rising all the 
time. The article just mentioned calculates from the 
vital statistics that in sixteen years they will reach 
28 millions, and that the total charge will then be 
42 millions a year. The estimate is so far from exag- 
gerated in the light of past experience that the taxpayers 
of that not very distant day may have reason to con- 
gratulate themselves if it is not largely exceeded. 


The foregoing examination of the health insurance 
scheme, incomplete as it is, leads to the conclusion that 
the Bill is far too crude to be passed into law in anything 
like its present shape. It may be regarded as a creditable 
first attempt to deal with a gigantic problem, but as no 
more than a rough draft, every detail of which needs 
systematic overhauling. The inclusion of many other 
points, which have been omitted, would only strengthen 
that conclusion; nor can a dispassionate examination 
lead to any other. 

This view does not imply a disbelief in the possibility 
of an effective and beneficial system. With patience and 
care defects can be removed; most of them are not 
inherent in the principle of insurance, as Mr and Mrs 
Webb suggest in the chapter on this subject in their new 
book on ‘The Prevention of Destitution.’ They speak 
somewhat bitterly of the belief in insurance as an 
‘obsession’ which they do not share but cannot resist. 
They point out that it does not prevent, but rather 
encourages, sickness; but that is hardly a fair way of 
putting the case. It encourages pretended sickness, as 
fire insurance encourages arson; and that drawback has 
to be faced. But it can also do a good deal to promote 
public health. The German system has done more in 
that direction than they are willing to allow. The 
number of sanatoria for consumption is not 71, as they 
state, for a population of 65,000,000, but 177, in which 
over 40,000 patients are treated. Only 71 are owned by 
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insurance funds, but they are all available for insurance 
patients and are largely supported by them. Again, 
when Mr and Mrs Webb extol the 700 isolation hospitals 
established by our local authorities, they ignore the fact 
that nearly all the general hospitals in Germany as well 
as the fever hospitals are of that character, and that the 
insurance funds contribute over 2,000,000/. a year to their 
support. 

The principal object of insurance, however, is to 
prevent or mitigate the suffering caused by sickness. 
How far a national and compulsory system can do so 
is by no means certain. German experience goes for 
something, but the two cases are so different that only 
general inferences can be drawn. To suppose that Mr 
Lloyd George’s scheme will do what Bismarck’s has done 
is absurd. The latter was a connected whole, covering 
sickness, accident, permanent disablement, and old age; 
the former only deals with two of these fields. And 
the conditions are entirely different. We already have 
6,500,000 persons voluntarily insured, whereas in Germany 
the total number in 1885, after the introduction of com- 
pulsory insurance, was only 4,294,000. Then all the 
conditions of life were vastly inferior, and the scope for 
improvement was correspondingly greater. Nevertheless, 
putting aside extravagant expectations and platform gush 
about ‘myriads of ruined homes and broken hearts,’ the 
public belief that a national system can be beneficially 
applied is well founded. To attain that object is not 
easy, but it is worth an effort. The present Bill needs 
re-casting. Amendments hastily scrambled through 
committee in a House of Commons which showed, on 
the second reading, an extraordinarily feeble grasp of 
the subject will not meet the case at all. If that course 
is persisted in, it will be obvious that the real motive 
is not public interest but Ministerial needs, and that an 
electioneering manoeuvre has been organised under the 
disguise of a non-party measure. 
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Art. 10.—IRISH PLAYS AND PLAYWRIGHTS. 


1. The Collected Works of W. B. Yeats. Eight vols. 
Stratford-on-Avon : Shakespeare Head Press, 1908. 

2. The Works of J. M. Synge. Four vols. Dublin: 
Maunsel, 1910. y 

3. Seven Short Plays. By Lady Gregory. Dublin: 
Maunsel, 1909. 

4. The Land, and The Fiddler’s House: Thomas Muskerry. 
By Padraic Colum. Dublin: Maunsel, 1907-1910.  —_- 
5. Poets and Dreamers. By Lady Gregory. (Containing 
four plays by Douglas Hyde, translated by Lady 

Gregory.) London: Murray, 1903. 


It is curious that until the twentieth century Ireland 
should have had no dramatic literature, for she has a 
folk literature which can rank with the Scottish and 
Scandinavian, and a tradition which preserved its 
individuality through seven centuries of disorder and 
oppression. Her people are born actors; they have 
delighted from the earliest times in a form of con- 
ventional dialogue ; and the best acting plays that have 
been written in England since the Restoration are the 
work of Irishmen—Sheridan, Goldsmith, Wilde, and 
Shaw. Probably there is something in the essential 
qualities of the Celtic spirit which has prevented the 
Irish from turning to the stage as readily as more 
practical races have done. 

The dominant note of Irish national literature is (to 
attempt no closer analysis) always somewhere in the key 
of mysticism. It is their inhumanity that has prevented 
the Irish sagas attaining popularity among more 
pedestrian races. A whole firmament separates the 
myths of the Fomor, the Fianna, and the heroes of the 
Red Branch from the intense humanity of Homer. In 
them one is conscious throughout of a race struggling to 
get away from reality. It is not life that they celebrate, 
but the desire that is beyond life. And something of 
this spirit has always lingered in the Celtic tradition. 
Its writers have belonged to that class which conceives 
in the mind and not through the senses. One can 
search the poets, Callinan, Mangan, Ferguson, de Vere, 
Allingham, Lionel Johnson, A. E., Katherine Hinkson, 
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W. B. Yeats, and scarcely find one visual image. There 
is something disembodied in all their passion. But the 
drama, though it probably traces its origin to religious 
ritual, is the most material of all forms of art. Nations 
turn to it when their interest in humanity is at its 
height. Its greatest epochs have been in the hey-day of 
the two most passionately practical races of European 
history, and now the humanist movement is turning to 
the stage once more. 

It was inevitable that this quality of inhumanity in 
the Irish genius should make it slower to reach that 
period of artistic development at which a nation turns 
naturally from narrative to dramatic poetry; and the 
continual misfortunes which have pressed upon the 
country from the twelfth century onward have worked 
in the same direction. The change comes always with 
the organisation of social life and the development of 
social interests. In Ireland that development was 
arrested ; and it is significant in this connexion that the 
chief fault of the modern Gaelic plays seems to lie in a 
tendency to be narrative rather than dramatic in treat- 
ment. The Gaelic tradition survived the Plantagenet 
wars, the Tudor Conquest, and the oppression of succeed- 
ing centuries, but it did no more than survive; it did not 
develope; and the movement which has ended in the 
birth of a dramatic literature has its origin in the 
calamities which destroyed the creative force of the old 
tradition. Direct descendants of the old bards survived 
into the nineteenth century in the persons of Raftery 
and Callinan; but, in the disorders which followed the 
Act of Union, national life became hopelessly disorganised, 
and the succession came to an end. The great famine 
almost completed what political oppression had begun ; 
but the rapidity with which the national spirit began to 
reassert itself after the disastrous years of 1846, 1847, 
and 1848 is a striking proof of its tenacity. This time, 
however, the development which centred in the Young 
Irish and Fenian parties was almost entirely social and 
political. Ferguson, Mangan, and others to some extent 
carried on the old tradition in a new language; but 
Thomas Davis, Gavan Duffy, and John Dillon, the 
founders of ‘the Nation, are the more typical figures. 
In their hands and those of their followers national 
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literature tended to become more and more identified 
with political and social problems, and the Gaelic 
language and art sank into insignificance. 

The close of the nineteenth century, however, saw a 
reaction. Davis and his followers had recognised the 
necessity of an educational campaign, and their labours 
began to have effect. Moreover, scholarship had been at 
work while literature was in eclipse; and much had 
been done to rescue from oblivion the ancient treasures 
of Irish literature. With the Gladstonian reforms 
political energy began to find a definite object and a 
reasonable hope. Without abating its vehemence, it 
became more concentrated; while the later reforms in 
local government, land tenure, and agriculture helped to 
divert social agitation into a defined and productive 
channel. As a consequence interest in the old national 
speech and national art began to revive. The obstacles 
placed in the way of teaching the Gaelic language and 
Irish history in the schools had not succeeded in 
destroying either language or tradition, though both 
had suffered considerably; and so early as 1879 there 
was founded the ‘Gaelic Union,’ which in 1893 was 
converted by Father Eugene O’Growney and Dr Douglas 
Hyde into the Gaelic League. The change, however, had 
left its mark. The break with the past had not been 
complete; but a new spirit had entered into Irish 
literature, giving it a broader outlook and a new vitality. 

It was at this time (in 1896) that Mr W. B. Yeats 
first conceived the idea of an uncommercial theatre 
disinterestedly devoted to national art. His original 
project was a very modest one, namely, to hire a hall for 
a few days every spring and there produce Irish plays 
with the assistance of English players. The first 
performances of ‘The Irish Literary Theatre’ took place 
on May 8 and 9, 1899; and the organisation, under the 
leadership of Mr Yeats, Lady Gregory, Mr G. Moore, and 
Mr E. Martyn, continued its activity for three years. Dur- 
ing this time it produced seven plays. Undoubtedly the 
most important work of the ‘Literary Theatre’ was the 
production of the first Gaelic play ever acted in any 
theatre, Dr Douglas Hyde’s ‘ Twisting of the Rope,’ which 
was on October 21, 1901 acted by Dr Hyde himself and 
a company of amateurs before an audience whose 
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enthusiasm must have been a revelation to those who 
doubted the potentialities of the scheme. 

It is to this first production of a genuinely Irish play 
by Irish players that the success of the later movement 
is to be traced ; and it may have been this which induced 
Mr W. G. Fay, a comedian of remarkable power, who was 
the mainstay of the Theatre till 1908, to collect in the 
following year a company of amateur players to carry on 
Mr Yeats’ enterprise. This organisation produced in the 
spring of 1902 two plays, the ‘ Deirdre’ of George Russell 
(A. E.) and Mr Yeats’ ‘Kathleen ni Houlihan.’ The first 
of these, though it seems to have contained a second act 
of real power, was too instinct with the drifting 
disembodied spirit of its author’s genius to be completely 
adapted to the exigencies of the theatre. A much more 
striking success was, however, achieved by ‘ Kathleen 
ni Houlihan, a little play which is well known in 
London, and has become one of the most popular in the 
Abbey Theatre’s repertoire. Here, as in ‘The Twisting 
of the Rope’ the year before, the play went straight to 
the heart of the audience. It is a real work of art, 
written with the utmost precision and economy of means, 


Irish in theme, in spirit, and in substance ; and the first 
production gained additional force from the fact that 
Miss Maud Gonne—an heroic figure in Nationalist circles— 
played the leading part to perfection. Not a line missed 
fire. In the autumn Mr Fay and his company achieved 


two more popular successes. Mr Yeats again contributed 
one of them with his one-act sketch, ‘A Pot of Broth,’ a 
work of slight importance but effective on the stage; 
while the other was a genuine satire on Irish political 
life entitled, ‘The Laying of the Foundations,’ by Mr Fred 
Ryan. Mr Ryan himself has written no more for the 
Irish Theatre, but his play has had many successors. 
With the close of 1902 the preliminary stages of the 
enterprise came to an end. In 1903 it took the name, by 
which it is still known, of the ‘Irish National Theatre 
Society’; and, though it was not till 1904 that the 
generosity of Miss Horniman enabled the Society to take 
and reconstruct the Abbey Theatre, its development from 
the end of 1902 has been continuous and uninterrupted. 
In 1903 there appear among the authors of plays 
produced the names of the two writers who, with 
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Mr Yeats, still dominate the movement—Lady Gregory 
and J. M. Synge; and this year also witnessed the 
appearance of a still younger school in the production of 
Mr Padraic Colum’s first play. The enterprise had by 
this time acquired an established position in Dublin; and 
with the introduction of these three writers its character 
became definitely fixed. 

The position, however, had not been won without 
difficulty. Opinion in Dublin runs on party lines; and 
Mr Yeats encountered unlooked-for opposition from 
members of his own party, who complained that many 
of the plays produced exhibited the national character 
in an unamiable light. Feeling at times (as on the 
production of ‘The Piper’ and ‘The Playboy’) ran very 
high, but fierce opposition creates fierce support; and 
Mr Yeats soon had what Mr Shaw has recently declared 
to be as essential to the dramatist as to the preacher, a 
fervent congregation. Years of Nationalist propaganda 
had created an audience for the Irish Theatre even 
before its foundation, an audience of unusual intelligence, 
their emotions and perceptions quickened by a common 
enthusiasm, their feeling for national art kindled and to 
some extent educated by the apostles of their common 
creed. So disinterested indeed was the feeling at the 
heart of the movement that for some years the players 
continued to follow their ordinary avocations in shop or 
office, and gave their services to the theatre for nothing, 
while the writers of plays take no payment to this day. 


The enterprise could hardly have come to life in more 
ideal circumstances ; and from its beginning the guiding 
spirit of it has been that fiercest of idealists, Mr W. B. 
Yeats. One would hardly have expected Mr Yeats to 
prove an effective manager of men or affairs or a 
successful writer of plays. He is a mystic of the mystics, 
a believer in black and white magic and all the obscurer 
powers of mind ; and he is, moreover, the most deliberate 
of artists. No poet has thought or written more about 
art, its aim, its story, its matter, its manner of presenta- 
tion. ‘Art,’ he has said, ‘is an asceticism of the 
imagination’; and no ascetic’s rule has been harder than 
that to which Mr Yeats has subdued his muse. Nurtured 
on the heady juice of Shelley and on Maeterlinck’s pale 
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ecstasies, he turned from them at last to find his true life 
in the ancient stories of the world, and in those of Ireland 
above all others. The elaboration of modern life became 
to him a mere curtain drawn across reality; truth 
only to be found in the world’s infancy, when the issues 
were few, the desires simple, and the spirit not yet 
encumbered by the multiplicity of material cares. He 
grew to look upon the spirit as the only reality, and to 
regard all art which concerns itself with the presentation 
of material facts or the analysis of material problems as 
fundamentally unreal. It was natural, therefore, that 
the ancient literature of his nation should take a strong 
hold upon him, and that, finding the tradition of it still 
lingering in the more primitive districts of the West, and 
the enthusiasm of scholars and reformers preaching its 
revival up and down the land, he should have come to 
see in Ireland the race that was destined to lead the art 
of the world back to its old exaltation. 

No less naturally he turned to the stage as the medium 
of the destined revelation. The drama has suffered more 
than any of the arts from the access of realism; for, 
while it offers the greatest temptation to the realist, it is 
of all arts the least suited to his methods. In narrative 
the writer can express his personality, his hopes and 
beliefs, otherwise than through his characters; but the 
dramatist must speak through his characters and through 
them alone, and he can say nothing truly worth saying 
without some sacrifice of reality. And not only did Mr 
Yeats find in the stage the greatest need for reform ; he 
saw in it the fittest vehicle of expression. He had grown 
to regard the printed book as the chief factor in the 
separation of art from reality. Reading was to him a 
withdrawal from life, a bastard method of communicating 
what must strike most vividly through ear and eye. 

The growth of this ideal was a gradual development, 
and was accompanied by a half-unconscious process of 
self-purgation. Mr Yeats purged his mind of the accumu- 
lated ideas of centuries; he purged his style of those 
accretions which the confusion of national and artistic 
boundaries has brought into written language. He soaked 
himself in the ancient stories of the Gael; in his works 
he adopted the strangely pure English begotten of the 
ancient Gaelic language, which is still a living tongue in 
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Ireland. His search was ever for a disembodied ecstasy, 
a flame wavering and meditative, an utterance spiritual 
and unemphatic, dwelling in the half-lights and pure cold 
airs that flicker between night and morning. His mind 
became further and further rapt from the babel of 
humanity, his voice further and further removed from 
the heat and confusion of modern speech, until now one 
hears it like the call of a prophet faintly sounding from 
some solitary tower. 

It is a high ideal, but an inhuman one; and, inasmuch 
as one cannot keep humanity off the stage entirely, it may 
be doubted if Mr Yeats’ plays represent his best work. 
When he strives to be human, as in ‘ The Golden Helmet’ 
(rewritten in verse last year as ‘The Green Helmet’), 
‘Where there is Nothing, and parts of ‘On Baile’s Strand’ 
and ‘The King’s Threshold,’ he tends to become a little 
self-conscious, like one playing a part. ‘The Unicorn 
from the Stars’ (in which Lady Gregory collaborated with 
Mr Yeats), and that exquisite fairy play ‘The Land of 
Heart’s Desire,’ are much more successful in this respect. 
Now and then, too, a tendency to didacticism (that of the 
altar, not of the platform) is observable; but it must be 
admitted that some of the plays which one criticises for 
this fault in reading act much better than they read. 

Besides ‘The Land of Heart’s Desire, Mr Yeats has 
written two plays—‘ Deirdre’ and ‘The Shadowy Waters’ 
—which are almost perfectly successful. In ‘ Deirdre’ he 
has taken the Greek model and. wisely cut down the play 
to the last scene of the tragedy, the return of the lovers 
to their home and their death inEmain. The unity of the 
plot and the concentrated passion of the old legend have 
here inspired Mr Yeats to a true dramatic method. The 
story will not let him escape into the air. The threads of 
feeling are followed through each character with perfect 
truth ; and incident follows incident rhythmically, and in 
just proportion. The scene where Naisi, knowing the end 
at hand, bids Deirdre sit down at the chess-board that 
they may meet their death like Lugaidh and his seaborn 
bride in the legend, could hardly be bettered. 


‘T never heard a death so out of reach 
Of common hearts, a high and comely end: 
What need have I, that gave up all for love, 
To die like an old king out of a fable 
Vol. 215.—No. 428. Q 
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Fighting and passionate? What need is there 
For all that ostentation at my setting ? 

. We have been most friendless—praise us for it, 
And praise the double sunset, for nought’s lacking 
But a good end to the long, cloudy day.’ 


This checking of the action gives it a wonderful sense 
of permanence and remoteness. One looks across the 
ages at the tragic lovers, and sees them sit for ever young, 
for ever tragical, like Paolo and Francesca turning the 
pages of ‘ Tristan and Iseult.’ 

The theme of ‘The Shadowy Waters’ is even more 
exactly suited to Mr Yeats’ genius than that of ‘ Deirdre,’ 
for the action takes place on the curving square-sailed 
ship that is carrying Forgael and his reluctant crew from 
the life of the world, its fitful loves and its enduring 
sorrows, to the land of the ever-living, the people who 
cast no shadows, where he will find a woman, 


‘One of the laughing people—and she and I 
Shall light upon a place in the world’s core 
Where passion grows to be a changeless thing— 

. Become one movement, energy, delight, 
Until the overburthened moon is dead.’ 


Angus and Edain and the souls of the dead in the shape 
of birds lead them over the sea till they encounter the 
treasure-ship of Iollan and his queen Dectora. The crew 
kill Iollan and, bringing Dectora to Forgael, urge him to 
turn home with the prize. He refuses; and the Queen, in 
anger at the slaughter of her lord, stirs up the men to 
slay Forgael and bring her home; but he, with the wild 
music of his voice and magic harp, throws the sailors into 
a trance, and wins Dectora to his own dreamy ecstasy. 
Finally, the crew clamber into the treasure-ship, cut the 
hawser, and leave Forgael and his queen drifting to death 
and immortality. It is impossible for analysis to give 
any real idea of the strange unquiet spirit of this play ; 
strangest of all is the scene where first the sailors, and 
then Dectora, fall into the trance, and keen for the 
slaughtered king. 


‘What name had that dead king? Arthur of Britain? 
No, no—not Arthur. I remember now. 
It was golden-armed Iollan, and he died 
Broken-hearted having lost his queen. 
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. . . I will spread my hair, 

And wring my hands, and wail him bitterly, 

For I have heard that he was proud and laughing, 
Blue-eyed, and a quick runner on bare feet, 

And that he died a thousand years ago.’ 

Mr Yeats has founded no school, and he has had no 
imitators. Indeed, it is remarkable, considering how much 
the Abbey Theatre owes to him as critic and organiser, 
how little he seems to have influenced the individuality 
of his fellow-workers. Of these incomparably the most 
important has been the late J. M. Synge, whose work 
is probably the most truly imaginative that has been 
produced on our stage since the great days of Elizabethan 
drama declined into the comedy of manners. 


Synge’s short life is a striking proof of the extra- 
ordinary vitality of the forces which animate the National- 
ist movement. His youth was aimless. He drifted 
from the academic atmosphere of Trinity College to the 
Quartier Latin, where he spent the next few years studying 
the classical literatures of England, France, and Italy, but 
producing nothing beyond a little verse and a good deal of 
ineffectual criticism. It was not till he was about thirty 
that Mr Yeats found him and persuaded him to return to 
Ireland and devote himself to the life of his own country 
instead of to the literature of others. One can see from 
his own accounts of his wanderings in the Aran Islands, in 
Wicklow, Kerry and Connemara, how strongly and 
immediately the life of his own land gripped him. He 
found there a living language of extraordinary beauty 
and expressiveness, and a people who, in their unceasing 
struggle with a barren soil and a merciless sea, had stood 
aside and let mankind go by them—full of strange stories 
and strange beliefs, still cherishing the inheritance of a 
half-forgotten poetry—a people with an almost barbarous 
force of passion, yet drilled by the long exigence of their 
relentless world into a kind of natural aristocracy. The 
discovery produced in him a regeneration almost physical. 
Old habits of mind and old ideals fell from him ; and the 
new life became his natural medium of thought and 
expression. 

The point is worth labouring, for one finds it difficult 
to believe in the sincerity of a writer who devotes himself 

Q2 
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with such passion to the illustration of a life so estranged 
from his own by circumstance and education. We are 
already too familiar with the mind that brings its own 
load of accumulated experience, its own fixed mental 
processes, to bear upon an alien world, and with the 
artifice and sentimentality which inevitably result. But 
Synge’s life was not his own until he came among his 
people; and, coming among them, he found himself im- 
mediately looking upon the world through changed eyes. 
He began to see all life through theirs; and therefore, 
when he wrote of them, he put his whole vision of life 
into the picture without sacrificing its essential truth. 

It was not only Mr Yeats’ advocacy that inclined 
Synge to make the stage his medium. All his instincts 
were essentially dramatic. His verse is the verse of a 
dramatist, at its best in ballads or little sharp pictures, 
each vivid and each charged with its own emotion. His 
travel-books are a succession of dramatic scenes in which 
his unfailing power of seizing objectively the essentials 
of a scene or a personality gives each little vignette and 
dialogue a distinct and arresting vitality. He was one 
of the people to whom something is always happening 
because they know how to see things happen. To such 
a man life is a Chinese play. He has but to choose when 
he will raise and drop the curtain. 

The impulse, however, which spurred him to write 
had a good deal to do with the formation of his method 
of selection and expression. He began to write in a re- 
action. All literature, both dramatic and poetical, seemed 
to him (remembering the barren studies of his Paris attic) 
to have become artificial, to have forgotten the realities 
of life and speech. The beauty of written language was 
become a hot-house beauty ; the emotions of print were 
the artificial emotions of town and literary cliques. In 
the elemental life of the half-barbarous West he seemed 
to have found, as on a forgotten island, real emotion and 
real language still surviving ; and he set himself, almost 
self-consciously, to distil the force of those emotions and 
the beauty of that speech into his plays and poems. It 
is just in this deliberate limitation of his outlook that 
Synge’s danger lay. In his verse, which was, of course, 
only a by-product, one is conscious of a feeling of re- 
striction, of something cramped and self-conscious, for 
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which even the fierce economy of its vivid passionate 
phrases cannot wholly compensate. In the peasant plays 
his expression is more natural. Yet even here he worked 
under self-imposed limitations. ‘On the stage,’ he wrote 
in his preface to ‘The Playboy,’ ‘one must have reality 
and one must have joy.’ 

To construe the saying one must bear in mind the 
history and ideals of the writer. He was sick of the 
elaboration of the decorative writer, and even more 
weary of the insipidity of the intellectual drama, ‘stocked,’ 
as he says elsewhere, ‘ with the drugs of many seedy 
problems.’ Reality, to him, was only to be obtained by 
the deliberate sacrifice of artifice, and by concentration 
on simple themes. \The life he was to depict must be un- 
sophisticated, with the simple passions, which are the 
motive-springs of all action, lying near the surface ; and, in 
dealing with this life, to reproduce what he considered the 
true reality he must concentrate his force by the selection 
of tense moments and strong emotions. It must be an 
affair of high lights and dark shadows. For the play- 
wright, he held, is neither photographer nor parson. His 
medium is the imagination. He must use reality in such 
a way as to rouse real emotion ; and he must rouse it 
with a craftsman’s joy in his medium. His language 
must almost be an end in itself. The speech of the stage 
had become a mere stenography. Synge’s object was to 
make it once more beautiful, and, though beautiful, still 
real. He must go, therefore, behind the lexicon of print 
for his material; and here again he turned to the common 
life of his people, for he wrote that he had never, in any 
of his plays, used more than one or two words which he 
had not heard upon the lips of common folk. But he 
treated their language as he did their life, not by a mere 
process of reproduction. He was a poet, and it was his 
own mind that he had to express. 

For, in spite of the intense reality of his creations, 
Synge is no realist in method. He does not pretend to 
depict actuality. He doesnot mean to suggest that the 
Irish peasant reverences parricide ; that, because of the 
ugliness of the world, the blind are happier than the 
seeing ; that the life of the glens drives all who live it mad 
or callous or desperate with its loneliness, as they sit day 
after day ‘ seeing nothing but the mists rolling down the 
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bog, and the mists again and they rolling up the bog, and 
hearing nothing but the wind crying out in the bits 
of broken trees left from the great storm, and the 
streams roaring with the rain.’ He does not mean that the 
shadow of death is so heavy on those who live by the sea 
that a mother can almost take pleasure in the drowning 
of her last son, knowing she will have ‘no call now to 
be up and crying when the wind breathes from the south, 
and you can hear the surf is in the east and the surf is in 
the west, making a great stir with the two noises, and 
they hitting one on the other; I'll have no call now to 
be going down and getting Holy Water in the dark 
nights after Samhain, and I won’t care what way the sea 
is when other women will be keening.’ 

Character and incident were to Synge no more than 
a means for the expression of his own vision of the glory 
of life and the splendour of its sadness. When once that 
is realised, the small brutalities and little grossnesses of 
speech fall into place, the place which brutality and 
grossness must always occupy in a mind of true vision. 
His plays are no more reproductions of material life than 
his language is a reproduction of the beautiful speech of 
the West. Its strange cadences and burning phrases 
represent not what the ear heard, but the music which 
hearing bred in the mind. The actuality of the plays 
makes this rather difficult to realise; and the difficulty 
prevented even the Dublin audience from accepting them 
for a considerable time. They live so vividly that one 
cannot but believe them real in fact and in intention. 
It takes time before one can recognise that their actuality 
is but an imagery poured from a mind intensely 
receptive, yet so intensely creative that fact always falls 
into its true place in the poet’s vision, never becoming 
merged in speculation, yet never leading him to forget 
that appearance is after all only a representation of 
something which lies behind. 

An artist’s rank depends on two questions: How 
much has he to give the world, and how apt a vehicle 
is his art for what he has to give? Enough has been 
said to show that Synge’s was a mind of sare power and 
keenness. His vision may seem fantasti¢ to an English 
reader unused to the Celtic temperament, with its fierce 
passions yet almost morbid modesty, its wild tenderness 
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and reactions of savage cruelty, its moods of crushing 
melancholy and mystical exaltation, and its fierce mirth 
that seems to overleap all bounds of reverence and sensi- 
bility. Yet his mind was a fundamentally sane one, 
without cruelty in its laughter or sickliness in its sorrow ; 
and he had an appetite for life, of a freshness and delicacy 
rare in these days when the spirit is distraught with a 
growing diversity of functions. 

Such a mind needs only a sound utterance, and its 
place is assured; and Synge’s art can on the whole be 
pronounced successful. Of the five peasant plays two 
are in one act, one in two acts, and the remainder in 
three. All are so diverse in character that, although it 
would be impossible to mistake the authorship of a page 
of them, it is not easy to include them in any general 
criticism. One notices, however, that none of them 
except ‘The Playboy’ has any progressive action; none 
depends for its interest on the excitement of ambiguity. 
Even in ‘Riders to the Sea,’ the nearest of all to a play 
of realism and incident, the interest is not that of doubt. 
One knows, from the moment when Bartley, the one 
remaining son, comes into the room, where his. sisters 
have been examining the poor clothes just taken from 
the body of his brother washed up far away on the coast of 
Donegal, that the sea will take him too before the curtain 
falls, and the white boards bought for his brother's 
coffin will serve for his own. The certainty is so great 
that there is hardly even the interest of suspense. The 
play gains its almost intolerable sadness from its imagina- 
tive realisation of the ever-imminent horror of death on 
that coast, where it is not the old people who leave things 
for their children, but the young men who ‘do be leaving 
things behind for them that do be old.’ 

The other three plays, though their significance is 
wider, are even slighter in structure. ‘The Shadow of 
the Glen’ (the other one-act play), with its story of the 
jealous old husband who feigns death that he may spy 
upon his young wife and her supposed lover, is a typical 
instance. The story (a traditional Irish tale slightly 
modified) reads like one from the Decameron, but is 
told without the careless buoyancy of ancient farce or 
the cynicism of modern satire. Yet it is in the spirit of 
the play that its interest lies, not in the incident (enter- 
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taining enough in itself), nor in the clash of character. 
It owes its significance to its intense realisation of the 
power of loneliness. The starved affections and balked 
ideals of all humanity look through the eyes of Nora, that 
fine, cold, unfathomably patient woman sitting immutably 
above the ruins of her world. 

In the longer plays there must inevitably be more 
progression. Yet even in them the method is the same. 
‘The Tinker’s Wedding’ is, perhaps, the slightest in 
substance of them all, the whole of its two acts being 
taken up with the tale of how two tinkers persuade a 
priest to agree to marry them for half-a-sovereign and a 
new gallon can, only to discover when they get to the 
church that the bridegroom’s mother has carried off the 
can in the night and changed it for a pint of porter. 
Here it is the mother who is the centre of the action, a 
figure of stupendous innocence and stupendous immorality. 
The undying spirit of paganism speaks through her to 
the priest when they meet over the tinker’s fire. Dionysus 
smiles above her pot of porter; fauns and satyrs prance 
clumsily beside her down the hill to Jemmy Neill’s. She is 
the sum of all vagabondage, of all the humours and 
rascalities that have trod the roads since vagabondage 
came into fashion. 

The three-act plays stand upon a slightly different 
level, though ‘The Well of the Saints, which is probably 
Synge’s most perfect achievement, differs only from the 
shorter works by its greater fullness of treatment. The 
action is mapped out from the first. One knows that 
their miraculous healing will only bring misery and 
disillusion to the old blind couple whose long sitting at 
the cross-roads, ‘hearing the birds and bees humming 
in every weed of the ditch and the swift flying things 
racing in the air,’ has taught them the highest of all arts 
—the life of the imagination. The disillusion comes in 
two scenes of wonderful poignancy, when one sees with 
relief blessed darkness settling on them again. 

All these plays get their effect by the imaginative 
treatment of a single idea. Such action as there is, is 
little more than a pattern which the author arranges 
and re-arranges to express the emotion which is the 
heart ofhisstory. Thereis hardly even any progression of 
character; for, in spite of the humour, fire and subtlety 
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with which the persons of the plays are drawn, they 
undergo little development. To gain his effect Synge 
had to employ a great simplification of mechanism. He 
had to make each play revolve, as it were, round a fixed 
point (the one or two characters who are the clou of the 
idea), with an action simple and leisurely, serving only as 
an illustration, never as an end in itself. Moreover, he 
had to write and re-write his plays over and over again 
before he could attain the requisite tenseness and unity, 
until every line was charged with its appropriate signifi- 
cance and fixed in an inevitable relation to the whole. 

In Synge’s best-known play, ‘The Playboy of the 
Western World, he abandoned this simplicity of aim 
and method. The play is, comparatively speaking, full of 
incident and progressive incident, being indeed the story 
of the development of one of those strange imaginative 
characters with the creation of which Synge brought 
a new thing into stage literature. It has also more 
than one thread of action, and a far greater number of 
important characters than any of the other peasant 
plays. The result is not entirely successful. The leading 
characters, Christy, Pegeen Mike, old Mahon, Michael 
James and the widow Quin, are admirable, so drawn that 
one not only feels they live while one sees them on the 
stage, but seems to know the whole of their past and 
future lives as well. They have the individuality of real 
people, not laboriously built up out of stock qualities, but 
springing as it were fully armed from the head of their 
creator. The incident too is ingenious and appropriate, 
and the big scenes of the play are splendidly achieved. 
But between them the action moves now and then with a 
certain clumsiness. The incident does not always enhance 
the effect, but seems rather too obviously used to get the 
story forward. Here and there, too, although the language 
throughout gives one the sensuous pleasure of fine music, 
one is a little too conscious of its fineness. Synge had not 
quite succeeded in stretching his method to the compass 
of his matter. 

When we come to his one heroic play, ‘ Deirdre of the 
Sorrows,’ we are still more conscious of the defect. No 
doubt his aim here was to bring out to the full the hu- 
manity of the old story ; but he does not seem able really 
to transplant Naisi, Fergus, and Conchubor into that wild 
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world of passion and humour which he had made his own. 
Both author and characters take the change a little un- 
easily. Their movements now and then recall the puppet- 
show. There is the same awkwardness too in the pro- 
gression, though the threads of incident and emotion 
are often woven with the utmost fineness and subtlety ; and 
in spite of the rare beauty and sincerity of many scenes, 
the divorce between language and action often forces 
itself on the mind. Something, no doubt, must be attri- 
buted to the fact that the play, as we have it, is only an 
unfinished draft. It seems likely, for instance, that Synge 
would have worked up the now strangely fragmentary 
character of Owen till it became a guiding thread in the 
composition. At present his part is nothing but a half- 
intelligible interruption of the story. But Synge’s last 
illness overtook him when the work was only just begun ; 
and it was only the devotion of his betrothed, who used 
to come daily and act for him what he had written, that 
enabled him to leave it as complete as he has done. 

None the less, with all allowances made, there still 
remains, over and above the sense of technical imper- 
' fection, a slight impression of self-consciousness. The 
writer had outgrown the method of his earlier plays; 
and the little defect, which his genius had in them 
successfully mastered, began to show itself. It was pro- 
bably only the physical disability which hindered him 
from his legitimate development, for so strong a mind 
would surely sooner or later have found a sufficient 
method of expression. As his work stands, however, the 
defect is there and must be recognised. But in contrast 
with his achievement it is a slight thing; and, though 
one may regret the circumstances which caused it, it can- 
not rob him of the high place which must be reserved for 
one who, in language, in characters, and (rarest thing of 
all) in story, has given something really new to the 
world’s literature. 


Lady Gregory, the third member of the triumvirate 
which dominates the Abbey Theatre, is as fully steeped in 
the ancient stories of Ireland as Mr Yeats himself; yet, 
oddly enough, the bulk of her work for the stage has been 
modern comedy. With her, as with Synge, keen as are 
her pride and joy in the past achievements of her country, 
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it is the present and the future that stir her creative 
faculty. Indeed, her study of the people has been longer 
and hardly less deep even that Synge’s. But she has 
brought to that study a different temperament. Her 
genius has none of the harshness, the vehemence, the 
ecstasy of Synge’s. Her outlook on life is comie. She 
loves a broad situation, characters sketched in bold lines, 
each embodying some simple fundamental human quality ; 
and these few pieces she juggles with a surprising 
dexterity. To analyse her plots is to rob them of their 
savour. There is an ingenuousness about them which no 
one without her rich humanity and fertility of invention 
could venture to imitate. No one can put so many com- 
plexions on a misunderstanding; a trifling error, and 
truth runs before you like a hare, twisting and doubling 
under the noses of the dogs. There is nothing in litera- 
ture quite like the quarrels of her bewildered peasantry. 
A chance word gives anger the hold; at a random answer 
you hear him crackle; an attempt at conciliation feeds 
the flame; and soon the parties are piling on fuel with 
both hands. Her characters are always in a maze, drifting 
before a wind of laughter. No creatures were ever so ex- 
travagantly simple, so deliciously helpless, yet so naively 
true. Lady Gregory, like Synge, has made her own 
technique, which, when it is not overburdened, is like his, 
perfectly successful. In her later work, however— The 
Image’ and ‘The Full Moon’—one notices a curious and 
significant change. The first is her only three-act comedy, 
the story of the efforts of a little starveling fishing hamlet 
to agree upon a plan for laying out the profits of two 
whales which a storm has stranded on the shore. The 
series of events which forces upon them the decision to 
put up a monument to a purely imaginary person, the 
gathering of the country-side to do honour to this fictitious 
patriot, and the dénouement when it is borne in upon the 
promoters of the scheme, just as the town council and the 
brass band are coming up the street, that their hero is 
only a name in an old song, are worked up with rare 
comic ingenuity ; and yet one has the feeling that in it 
her method is overweighted. It is not that the thread of 
the story is too slight to support three acts, but rather that 
some alien element of which the writer has not complete 
control has crept into the composition. 
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So it is too in the one-act ‘Full Moon.’ Here one finds 
a number of old friends gathered in a railway-station 
waiting-room, discussing madness and the dark effects of 
the moon ; a dog runs by with a mob in pursuit; a rush 
is made to see the sport ; a rumour springs up that he is 
mad; in a moment the company are angrily discussing 
symptoms, to the great delight of a cracked woman and 
her half-witted brother, who have long suspected that 
they are the only sane people in the village. Finally 
they pitch upon the one obviously sane person of the 
party, Hyacinth Halvey, the sanitary inspector (whose 
coming to the village with an armful of testimonials is 
the theme of one of Lady Gregory’s earlier and most 
successful plays) ; and, when the curtain falls, he is dashing 
for the train to escape from the pettiness and futility of 
the life which his unearned reputation has thrust upon 
him, while the dog, who has in fact been guilty of nothing 
more injudicious than the theft of a joint from the 
butcher’s shop, is observed strolling homewards with 
‘the appearance of having a full meal taken.’ 

The fact is that Lady Gregory is in a transition. In 
the earlier plays, even when her work was most serious, 
as in the noble and effective ‘Gaol Gate, she dealt 
always with the simplest, the most human emotions. 
Now she is growing weary of the limitation; the spirit 
of mysticism is taking hold of her. There is a new 
richness in her language. Rich and imaginative it 
always was. ‘Maybe it’s yourself will be buried in the 
graveyard of Cloonmara before me,’ says the pessimist 
Bartly Fallon to his wife, who is trying to cheer him 
with the promise of a goodly funeral, ‘and I myself that 
will be dying unbeknownst some night; and the cat itself 
may be gone straying through the country, and no one 
a-near me, and the mice squealing over the quilt.’ But 
in these last two plays her speech has a new nobility ; 
and it is significant to observe in what characters the 
new element appears. Each play revolves round a 
pair of imbeciles. In ‘The Image’ it is the half-witted 
‘mountainy man, Malachi Naughton, and the age-crazed 
Peggy Mahon who are the clue to the emotional signifi- 
cance of the whole; in the other play, cracked Mary and 
her Davideen. Indeed, the mainspring of both plays seems 
to be that belief in a higher sanity than the sobriety of 
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the sane, that yearning after the wisdom of simplicity, 
which is symbolised in the old story of Parsifal the Fool, 
and has ever been a commonplace of mysticism. Lady 
Gregory is crossing the floor; and there are signs that 
her later work will be finer in quality than any she has 
hitherto done. But as yet she has not learned to write 
at a sufficient heat to produce fusion. The new element 
seems a thing thrust in by way of argument rather than 
an organic part of the whole. The result is that there 
are tedious moments in both plays, for it is one of the 
cruelties of play-writing that whatever is not strictly 
relevant—however excellent in itself—sets the attention 
wandering. 


One is prepared for a certain amount of independence 
among the outstanding figures of the movement, writers 
of strong views and strong individuality. Much more 
remarkable is the detachment of the younger school of 
writers which has sprung up all over the country to 
supply the Abbey Theatre’s needs. These stand even 
further from the influence of Mr Yeats, their bias being 
in almost every case in the wake of the modern tendency 
to realism. The most interesting of these younger 
writers is unquestionably Padraic Colum. Mr Colum is 
too much of a poet to fall in wholly with the realist’s 
ambition. Indeed, there is,more than a spice of mysticism 
in his theory of art, as stated in the preface to his last 
play. Life, he says, means the individualisation of the 
spirit; and the artist cannot therefore conceive of one 
life being less important than another. Each is but a 
manifestation of the whole. For the same reason the 
interest of the dramatist in character is secondary ; he is 
concerned primarily with situations. 

One is not surprised therefore to find that, though Mr 
Colum’s method is that of the realist, there is in all his 
work an element which differentiates it from realism. 
Each of his three plays depicts the struggle of the spirit 
to reach a larger life. In one it is the yearning of a 
country girl to escape to America from the narrowness 
of her home—a yearning which, once given room for hope 
by the refusal of her lover’s father to allow the match, 
persists and wins the day even when the father relents 
and offers his son a share in the newly-purchased holding. 
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In another it is an old fiddler pining to leave his daughters 
and his comfortable home and get back to the road. In 
the third it is the old master of the workhouse hoarding 
the secret of the little cottage to which he means to 
retire from the demands of the insatiable family which 
clings to him for support. But in each case the author 
contrives ‘to convey the feeling that the material desire 
is but a symbol, an individualisation of ‘the desire of the 
alone for the alone’ (to quote an old mystic’s catchword), 
that there is something left unspoken, something which 
is more momentous than all speech. There is about all 
the plays a sénse of melancholy, which is partly the 
sadness inseparable from the suggestion of infinity, and 
partly due to the strange neutrality of the author. One 
has the feeling that everything is inevitable, no one to 
blame. One has not even the satisfaction of taking 
sides. It has all happened before, and will all happen 
again. Fathers must alienate the children they love. It 
is not their fault; they can’t understand. The incom- 
petent must hang upon the generous (where else can 
they turn ?) unconsciously, inevitably dragging them from 
the desire of the heart, the desire which is more than 
life. How can they realise who have no desire beyond a 
bank-balance, no fear but for their bread and butter ? 

Mr Colum writes of central Ireland ; and the passion 
and richness of the west find no place in his work. 
None the less it has a pronounced imaginative flavour 
and a fineness of vision which gives distinction to his 
closely-studied characters. Moreover, the three plays 
show a steady advance in imaginative power and con- 
centration. 


But there is another movement which owes its origin 
to Mr Yeats’ enterprise, and which, if it has not yet 
produced any very considerable body of good plays, 
seems destined to count for a good deal in the life of 
the people. The production of Dr Hyde’s ‘Twisting of 
the Rope’ (of which mention has already been made) 
gave the Gaelic League the idea of extending their 
activities to the stage. A yearly prize was instituted 
for a Gaelic play to be produced at the Oireachtas or 
national festival of the League; and plays of every 
length and species have since then been performed at 
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fairs and gatherings, in halls and barns and booths in 
every part of the country. A considerable number of 
them are in print; and one Dublin publisher has as 
many as a dozen in his list of publications. The three 
most important writers of plays in the Irish tongue are 
probably Dr Hyde, Father Dineen, and Father O'Leary ; 
but unfortunately no work of either of the two last- 
named is accessible in English. 

Dr Hyde is probably more closely in touch with the 
Gaelic tradition than any other living writer. He has 
brought into his translations of ‘The Love-songs of 
Connacht’ not a little of the strange fire and mystery of 
the Celtic lyric; he has written, in English, verses which, 
though instinct with his own gentler and more plaintive 
spirit, are still expressions of the same idiom; while some 
of his Irish poems live in the mouths of the Western 
people with those of Raftery and Callinan. Dr Hyde's 
plays (four of which have been translated by Lady 
Gregory in her ‘Poets and Dreamers’) are, like his 
poems, written for the people and deliberately designed 
to appeal to the popular imagination in which the Celtic 
tradition of the eighteenth century poets is still a living 
force. The ‘Twisting of the Rope’ shows the wandering 
poet of Connacht, Red Hanrahan, at a farmer’s dance in 
Munster; he has forced his way into the house and is 
monopolising the farmer’s pretty daughter, to the great 
discomfort of her mother, her betrothed, and the local 
swains. A plot is made to get the poet out of the house 
by the trick of persuading him to twist a hayrope; they 
dare not turn him out for fear of his curse. The need 
of a rope is invented; and the company play upon 
Hanrahan’s vanity by pretending that there is no one 
in Munster who has the art to make one. The hay is 
brought and the poet begins twisting it, walking back- 
wards towards the open door as the rope lengthens. The 
excitement of the company as he nears the door grows 
intense ; they even forget to answer the shower of taunts 
he lavishes on them, their province, and their village 
‘where there be that many rogues hanged, that the 
people have no want of ropes with all the ropes they 
steal from the hangman,’ the village that shall, like 
Troy, be ‘damned to the womb of judgment on account 
of one woman,’ Oona ni Regaun, the farmer's daughter, 
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because they do not understand that she is the second 
Helen born into their midst. In the middle of his tirade 
he crosses the threshold; there is a rush towards him ; 
the door is slammed ; and the curtain falls on Oona in 
tears, the company jeering at the poet, and he himself 
cursing them marvellously from beyond the door. 

In ‘The Marriage,’ too, Dr Hyde has gone to a popular 
folk-story of the same period for his subject. The play 
is the story of a poor couple newly married and sitting 
at their wedding-dinner of a cake of bread and two 
boiled eggs. So poor are they that Martin must go off 
at once haymaking in a strange land, and Mary back 
into service to make enough money to enable them to 
keep house. A poor blind fiddler comes to the door; 
they entertain him, and all unconsciously he eats up the 
whole of their wedding-feast. In his distress at the 
discovery he tells them that he is the poet Raftery. He 
begins to play on his fiddle; and soon the house is filled 
with people who are on the road home from the fair. 
The name of Raftery conjures them in; and his persua- 
sion makes every one of them bring a present for the 
bride and a piece of money for the fiddler’s plate. When 
the plate is full, he hands it over to the bride, and, while 
the company are crowding about her counting the money, 
with a sigh slips out of the house. Hardly is he gone 
when a young man comes in with the news that Raftery 
has been dead four days. 

‘ The Lost Saint,’ founded (Mr Yeats informs me) on an 
ancient story, is so exactly in the atmosphere of the 
same tradition that one can imagine it a piece of genuine 
currency from the west. The central figure here is a 
holy man who, to hide himself from the world, is 
spending his days minding the oven and grinding the 
meal for a little country school. The master, un- 
conscious of his identity, set the boys a poem of his to 
learn. One of them is too stupid to learn it and is left 
over his task when the others go out to play. The child 
falls asleep, and the saint prays over him. 

‘O Lord, O God, take pity on this little soft child. Put 
wisdom in his head, cleanse his heart, scatter the mist from 
his mind, and let him learn his lesson like the other boys. O 
Lord, Thou wert Thyself young one time; take pity on youth. 
O Lord, Thou Thyself shed tears; dry the tears of this little 
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lad. Listen, O Lord, to the prayer of Thy servant, and do 
not keep from him this little thing he is asking Thee. O 
Lord, bitter are the tears of a child, sweeten them; deep are 
the thoughts of a child, quiet them; sharp is the grief of a 
child, take it from him; soft is the heart of a child, do not 
harden it.’ 


The child wakes up knowing his lesson. The saint is 
recognised, and the school kneels to his blessing. 

All the three little pieces (and no less so the short 
‘Nativity’ which was given in English at the Abbey 
Theatre last January) are, even in translation, extra- 
ordinarily moving. They are permeated with an 
emotion strangely naive and sincere, the pathos of the 
poor man’s feast, the child sobbing at his book, the baby 
in the manger. One cannot analyse their astonishing 
simplicity. Even the sufferings of Red Hanrahan, the 
rancorous, arrogant poet, who wanders for ever with 
the world’s sorrows in his heart and the world’s doors 
shut in his face, are the sufferings of a child, of a 
simplicity which holds the key of all wisdom, yet lives 
in a perpetual inarticulate conflict with the unintelligent 
and the unintelligible. 


Even on a cursory review one cannot help being 
struck with the great variety of the work which the 
Irish Theatre has produced ; and the force and sincerity 
of the movement is clearly shown by the way in which 
it has brought out the individuality of the different 
writers. It is not the voice of a literary or political 
clique, or the forced growth of a town, but the expression 
of a genuine national feeling. One notices, too, the way 
in which the nature of the work produced corresponds 
with local division of national characteristics. The 
realists come from the north, east, and south, the 
strongholds of Unionism and O’Brienism, while Mr 
Colum, whose country is central Ireland, forms «a 
connecting link with the mystical and imaginative west. 
It is in the west that the Gaelic tradition is strongest ; 
and the work of the League (which has now over a 
thousand branches) has undoubtedly done a great deal 
to repair the breach of continuity that set in with the 
Union. In 1906 there were 100,000 children learning 
Irish in the schools, though the permission to teach 
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the language in school-hours had only just been 
obtained ; and a great deal is being done by means of 
organised festivals and competitions to revive and 
educate the traditional love of dance and song and story. 

One ought not, however, to be surprised or disap- 
pointed that the movement which Mr Yeats inaugurated 
has produced no heroic drama of distinction but his 
own. It is, indeed, rather a matter for congratulation. 
Not until the names and feats of the ancient heroes 
become as familiar to the Irish people as those of race- 
horses and cricketers are to the people of England, will 
Irish writers turn naturally to the old stories as a 
medium of expression. The essence of great drama is 
that it should be written for an audience; and the 
audience of Mr Yeats’ ideal must, when Naisi or 
Fergus, Maeve or Conachar steps upon the stage, thrill 
on the instant with the whole tale of their loves and 
hates, their triumphs or calamities. Until that time 
comes, heroic drama must always be the plaything of 
a coterie. It is, in fact, another proof of the sincerity 
of the dramatic movement that even Mr Yeats’ en- 
thusiasm has not been able to keep it from what must 
at present be a more legitimate mode of self-expression. 
The political trend of nationalist enthusiasm, coupled 
with the national passion for the land, inclined the 
playwrights naturally towards the delineation of peasant 
life; and the material circumstances of the theatre, 
with players drawn almost entirely from working people, 
halls strictly limited in space, and resources equally 
limited, have worked in the same direction. 

The result has been, on one side, a realism that is 
natural and genuine. The life of the town tends to 
produce plays which are either artificial and insincere, 
or earnest and didactic, while accumulated stage conven- 
tions and elaborated stage mechanism intensify the 
artificiality. In Dublin the players, being unable to 
rely on anything but the arts of speech and gesture for 
their effects, have developed a wonderfully simple and 
expressive style of acting; and the playwrights, in- 
fluenced by the same conditions, have grown into a 
technique that is refreshing in its economy and freedom 
from theatrical artifice. Some such purification was 
necessary before there could be any real renascence of 
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the stage; and the Abbey Theatre has brought it about 
simply and naturally. At the same time there has 
been no break in the continuity of the national tradition. 
M. Dubois has said in his ‘Contemporary Ireland’ that 
Ireland will never do anything in literature except 
through the medium of her ancient language. One is 
glad to think that the last few years have demonstrated 
the falsity of the prophecy. But it is certainly ‘true 
that all that is best in the work of the Abbey Theatre 
is directly in the Gaelic tradition. The naked sea-bitten 
provinces of the west, where life is still simple and 
speech harmonious, have brought imagination back to 
the stage. But regeneration is never a rebirth, it must 
be the birth of something new; and Synge and Lady 
Gregory, and (in a less degree perhaps) Dr Hyde, have 
given the stage something that is entirely new. 

The genius of Ibsen sprang from a history curiously 
parallel to that of Ireland. Norway, like Ireland, had 
a literature noble in its childhood and obscured by a 
long eclipse of national development. In Norway, as 
in Ireland, the struggle for political freedom was accom- 
panied by a revival of traditional and popular art; and, 
when that struggle was approaching the fulfilment of 
its hope, the literary renascence gave birth to Norwegian 
drama, and begat, not a new Snorro, but the melancholy 
little whiskered prophet who revolutionised the stage of 
Europe. It may be that Mr Yeats’ hopes will yet be 
realised; that there will yet arise one strong enough 
to blow upon the Dord Fiann, and call Finn and the 
Fianna back from their long sleep; it may be that we 
shall once again hear Cuchullain, as the three times 
fifty queens who loved him heard him long ago, riding 
high through Emain in his Druid chariot singing the 
music of the Shee. It may be that Ireland is not fated 
to lead the peccant multitudes of Europe back from 
the cares of the flesh and its material ambitions to 
the glory and wonder of the morning world. But, 
whatever its destiny, the Irish movement may well rest 
content with having given to our stage the aerial purity 
of Mr Yeats, Lady Gregory's rich humanity, and the 
harsh, sweet, abundant genius of John Millington Synge. 


CHARLES TENNYSON. 
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Art. 11—THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF THE 
TRIPLE ENTENTE. 


1. Problems of the Middle East. By Angus Hamilton. 
London; Nash, 1909. 

2. Die Bagdadbahn. Von Dr Paul Rohrbach. Mit einer 
Karte. Berlin: Wiegandt und Grieben, 1911. 


SoME months ayo, in consequence of undeniable successes 
gained in the Kast by German diplomacy, the enfeeble- 
mentj,and almost the bankruptcy of the Triple Entente were 
freely proclaimed in various quarters on the Continent. 
It is interesting to enquire to what extent these criticisms 
are excessive or correspond with facts. First of all, what 


is the Triple Entente? It is difficult to give an exact 
definition of this agreement, since no formal diplomatic 
compact exists between the Governments of London, 
Paris, and St Petersburg. It may, however, be replied 
that, if the Triple Alliance exemplifies the orthodox 
system of treaties made between sovereigns, the Triple 


Entente presents this original feature, that it was desired 
by the peoples before being adopted by the Governments. 
The very fact of the absence of a definite treaty em- 
bodying the Triple Entente clearly proves that it exists 
by virtue of being in accord with dominant public opinion 
in England, France, and Russia. The Triple Entente also 
presents this particular aspect, that it departed from the 
earlier lines of European diplomacy in a perfectly decisive 
manner and with extreme suddenness. France and 
Russia have indeed been for a long time bound by a 
definite compact. But it is only a few years since France 
and England were still in a state of acute rivalry; war 
was even within an ace of breaking out between them 
at the time of Fashoda; while mutual suspicions of the 
most inveterate nature had long existed between the 
Russians and the English. What, then, is the event 
which has been powerful enough to break down the 
strong and ancient barriers formed by national pre- 
conceptions and prejudices between France and England 
on the one hand, and between England and Russia on 
the other? What circumstance has been so far-reaching 
as to change profoundly the tendency of interests and 
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bring about a sincere reconciliation between hearts which 
only recently were alienated, if not actually hostile? 

No doubt can exist in this respect. The Triple Entente 
is the immediate, direct, and certain consequence of the 
Russo-Japanese War. The great conflict which for many 
months bathed the Far East in blood weakened Russia 
in Europe to such an extent that, to all appearance, she 
was ceasing to play that part of benevolent counterpoise 
to the strength of Germany which had long been hers. 
The Great Powers were thus obliged to face an entirely 
novel political situation. England, after the exception- 
ally brilliant reign of Queen Victoria, was still suffering 
from the effects of the war which darkened the last 
years of that great sovereign. France experienced a 
sudden disillusionment on perceiving that her ally 
Russia, in consequence of premature adventures in the 
Far East, no longer possessed the same strength in 
Europe. As for Russia, she was obliged to realise not 
only that she had lost her traditional position on the 
shores of the Pacific, but also that, a victim to the 
suggestions of Germany, she had compromised her 
traditional policy in the Near East; nor could she fail 
to notice that Germany had taken advantage of her 
simplicity to increase her own influence at Constantinople 
at the expense of the Empire of the Tsar, under cover 
of the Bagdad Railway scheme. This affair of Bagdad, 
more than any other, enabled France, England, and 
Russia to grasp the danger of remaining isolated. After 
1903, when the question of the consolidation of the 
Ottoman Debt was solved in a way which allowed the 
Germans to feel reassured about the future payment of 
the kilometric guarantees promised to them for their 
Bagdad enterprise, it was evident that the chief op- 
portunity of internationalising the Bagdad Railway (by 
opposing the consolidation of the Ottoman Debt until 
that internationalisation had been accepted by the 
Germans) had been lost through the lack of any under- 
standing between the three Powers directly interested. 

While these bitter reflections were being made in 
England, France, and Germany, it was recognised that 
the power of Germany had benefited by all the prestige 
and all the strength lost by Russia. Men were compelled 
to face facts and to see clearly that the power of the 
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great military State of Central Europe was in this way 
increased in a ratio so considerable that, .if precautions 
were not taken, Germany would be for the future in a 
position to exercise a dangerous and intolerable hegemony 
over the Continent. The predominance of the German 
forces had become so crushing that one could no longer 
doubt that, if the great States remained isolated, they 
would find themselves at the mercy of Berlin. It was, 
in short, this perception of a fact so fundamental, vital, 
and self-evident, that in the course of a few months 
triumphed over the most ancient prejudices and recon- 
ciled England, France, and Russia. In a very short time 
this reconciliation has become really sincere; and this 
depends on the fact that, so far as the eye can reach, 
there is at the present moment no essential interest 
visible on the political horizon that might run counter 
to the common interests of the three countries. The’ 
Triple Entente has thus become a sort of mutual 
insurance; so evident is it that the destruction or even 
the weakening of one of the States of the Triple 
Entente would ipso facto put the two others in a position 
of obvious inferiority as against Germany. 

The policy followed by England in agreeing to this 
understanding is in no way new. England, in order to 
defend her position in the world, has been compelled 
throughout her whole history to act as a counterpoise, 
with the co-operation of allies, to the Power which 
exercises the hegemony over the Continent. This was 
the case against the Spain of Charles V, the France of 
Louis XIV, and the France of Napoleon; and it is now 
against Germany that Great Britain is unavoidably com- 
pelled to take her precautions. The formation of the 
Triple Entente, which appears to have owed much to 
the tact and insight of his late Majesty, Edward VII, 
was naturally distasteful to the Germans, who called 
his policy a policy of environment. They insisted on 
seeing in these precautionary measures an offensive 
weapon directed against the Fatherland. -Such an 
intention, however, never existed ; for the Triple Enitente 
has never had any other object than to guard against 
the formidable eventuality of an attack by Germany 
upon one of the three Powers. It has never been an 
offensive combination; and it can be truly defined as an 
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agreement intended to safeguard the independence of 
Europe against any inclination for hegemony on the 
part of the German Empire. 

The fact that the Triple Entente is the result of a 
simple current of opinion gives it a strong popular basis ; 
but it must be recognised, on the other hand, that the 
absence of a positive compact between the Governments 
of London, Paris, and St Petersburg exposes it to vicissi- 
tudes which do not affect the Triple Alliance. It is also 
evident that the disappearance of King Edward has, for 
the time being, rendered the Triple Entente less efficient 
—a fact easily explained, for a current of opinion requires, 
in order to exert its full force, a man to embody and to 
direct it. The Entente has, in consequence of his death, 
and perhaps of other reasons, passed through a period 
of undeniable weakness, while the prestige of Germany 
and Austria has correspondingly increased. This was 
the consequence of the success won by Vienna and 
Berlin in the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. It 
is also clear that, with regard to that event, the Powers 
of the Triple Entente committed a serious mistake. A 
very well informed personage, who happened to be in 
Russia at the beginning of the crisis of annexation, 
observed that the Russians were deeply offended and 
much excited. In the course of conversation on the 
prevailing topic he asked: ‘Well, what will you do?’ 
—‘ We will protest.’—‘ But how will you protest ? —* Oh, 
we will make a great outcry. —‘ But that is not enough. 
Are you determined to go as far as war?’—‘Oh, no!’ 
they answered. ‘How can you expect us to dream of 
war. so soon after our campaign in the Far East?’ 
This answer said everything. From the moment when 
Russia made up her mind not to go to war with 
Austria on account of Bosnia and Herzegovina, it would 
have been much better not to make so much noise; 
for, in fact, the purely platonic protests which were 
made at that moment had no other result than to give 
the Government of Berlin an excellent opportunity of 
making its value felt at Vienna without running any 
real risk. 

As a natural consequence, the understanding between 
the German Empire and Austria-Hungary appeared in 
this crisis infinitely closer, more effective, and better 
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organised than that between England, France, and Russia. 
It was at that time that the Triple Entente experienced 
its principal check; but last November the Potsdam 
interview once more gave Europe the impression that 
the enfeeblement of the Triple Entente still continued. 
The Germans did not, indeed, achieve at Potsdam all that 
they would have liked. Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter 
bluffed the worthy and too trustful M. Sasonof; and 
the German press in its turn tried to bluff Europe. 
Whereas the Government of St Petersburg simply 
wished, as was quite natural, to re-establish with Berlin 
relations more friendly than before, the German news- 
papers tried to represent the matter as a reconciliation 
so close that it was equivalent to the estrangement of 
Russia from France. They blustered so loudly as to 
agitate the more impressionable; but since then the 
exact truth has become better known. In reality, the 
negotiations begun at Potsdam are not yet ended; and 
it would be very strange if they should be definitely con- 
cluded on the lines indicated by the German press as being 
those of Potsdam. For this to be true, it would be neces- 
sary to admit that Russia would be duped to the very 
end; yet thisis hardly probable. If there is one railway- 
system that the Empire of the Tsar is interested in not 
seeing carried out, it is certainly the linking up of the 
Turkish and Persian railways; since by means of this the 
Turks would, in a few years, be easily able to mobilise 
south of the Caucasus the 300,000 or 400,000 men whom 
they would be in a position to place in the field against 
Russia in consequence of the re-organisation of the 
Ottoman army effected under German direction. These 
are eventualities so obvious and so serious that the 
Russians, who since Potsdam have had time for reflec- 
tion, can hardly fail to deduce their consequences. 

In any case, however, it is certain that for some 
weeks the Potsdam interview, as judged by the general 
public, revived the impression that no real and well- 
organised understanding existed between Paris, London, 
and St Petersburg. The idea of a crisis in the Triple 
Entente was thus strengthened. But let us not be de- 
ceived by appearances ; we should rather look below the 
surface. Let us analyse, if possible, the causes of weak- 
ness in the Triple Entente in relation to the Triple 
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Alliance ; in studying these causes, we shall perhaps find 
a remedy for the disease. 

Itis not necessary to have a very penetrating intellect 
to perceive the superiority, in certain respects, of the 
foreign policy of Germany over that of the Powers of 
the Triple Entente. German policy has the supreme 
advantage of having positive objects, well defined in 
advance, and of proceeding towards their attainment 
by a series of efforts studied and grasped as a whole in 
an imperturbable spirit of consistency. 

The progressive penetration of German influence in 
Turkey is the best example that can be given of this 
foresight. The extension of German influence in the 
Ottoman Empire since 1898 is certainly the fruit of the 
admirably methodical spirit which the Germans show in 
their foreign policy. It is, in short, in that foresight and 
in the attitude which it implies that is to be found the 
great secret of German success in foreign politics. The 
same firmness, moreover, ensures, on the one hand, the 
military development of the German Empire and, on the 
other, the maintenance of the close relations now existing 
between Berlin and Vienna—relations that have contri- 
buted powerfully towards the growth of the Austro-Hun- 
garian war-navy, which, under the actual conditions of 
general politics, will in fact constitute the German squad- 
ron in the Mediterranean. Finally, the fact that no deluded 
and deluding pacifism weighs on the decisions of the Ger- 
man Government constitutes one more advantage. This 
cannot be denied, for the Kaiser, without being bellicose, 
has made it clear that there are cases in which the 
German blade must be drawn from the scabbard. 

It must also be recognised that in the technical domain 
of war Germany enjoys undeniable advantages. In the 
first place she possesses the power to choose the exact 
moment of war. This is the result both of the political 
organisation and of the territorial conditions of the great 
States likely to be involved in a sanguinary struggle 
on the Continent. In certain cases the German Emperor 
can, practically by himself, take the initiative in declaring 
war. In democratic France, on the other hand, nothing 
of the sort can happen. War could not be declared ex- 
cept by Parliament, that is to say after long public 
debates, Besides, a certain irresolution is inevitable on 
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the French side during the first days of war. In 
Germany the administration in time of war is completely 
defined during peace; and all power is concentrated in 
the hands of the Emperor, who is also a military chief. 
In France, on the other hand, the man whom we call 
generalissimo is, in reality, nothing but the general com- 
manding the group of the French armies of the East; 
while, constitutionally, the true and only head of the 
land and sea forces of the French Republic is the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. Now it seems probable that the 
excellent M. Falliéres would find this technical task 
singularly heavy and far beyond his powers. It may, 
then, be admitted that, at the very outset of a war, 
France would be forced by the pressure of events to 
‘scrap’ her existing organisation, and to establish one 
more suitable to her needs. 

In England other technical inconveniences exist to an 
equal extent. If England is well equipped for certain 
colonial enterprises, she is certainly not yet prepared to 
take part in a great continental conflict. As for Russia, 
from the mere fact of distance, even supposing that she 
may wish to fall into line as soon as possible, she will not 
be able to render assistance until France has received, 
alone and under conditions distinctly unfavourable, the 
first terrible blow. 

Moreover, from the mere fact that there exists a 
definite treaty between Vienna, Rome, and Berlin, the 
General Staff of William II enjoys this advantage, that 
all the technical and tactical eventualities to which the 
various possible conflicts can give rise can be foreseen 
and elucidated in concert with the Staffs of Austria-Hun- 
gary and Italy. The members of the Triple Aliance thus 
have an exact and practical knowledge of what they 
must do in accordance with the nature of any conflict that 
may break out. To dwell on the benefits secured by this 
power of prevision alone is unnecessary. The net result 
is that, to all appearance, the advantages of preparation, 
initiative, and rapid and concerted military action will, if 
a war should unfortunately break out, ensure at least a 
momentary superiority to Germany. 

In all these combinations we see merely the application 
of common sense ; they may even be styled elementary. 
They display no flash of genius, but simply the pene- 
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trating effect of the spirit of organisation. This, however, 
is enough to ensure to the Triple Alliance, in case of war, 
a distinct initial advantage over its adversaries. 

In considering the Triple Entente, on the other hand, 
one is obliged to confess that these elements of superiority 
which we have just noticed on the German side are not 
to be found in England, or in France, or in Russia, though 
for different reasons. To begin with, on the other side of 
the Rhine domestic politics are profoundly influenced by 
foreign affairs, to the necessities of which they are habit- 
ually subordinated. In the States of the Triple Entente, 
on the contrary, foreign policy is largely subordinated to 
domestic exigencies. The consequence of this state of 
things is deplorable, for it deprives the different public 
opinions of the necessary cohesion and of the harmony of 
ideas and outlook. 

In Russia the dominant conviction at the present 
moment is that, after the disastrous war against Japan, 
Russia must husband her strength for ten or fifteen years. 
This formula is well known; it has reappeared periodi- 
cally after all the great crises in the Empire of the Tsar. 
Without doubt, Russia must nurse the wounds caused by 
that war; but even during this period of reflection and 
restoration she is still great enough and strong enough 
to exert considerable influence and to display a permanent 
concern for the balance of power in Europe. 

In France, apart from an infinitesimal number of men 
who take an interest in foreign policy, such questions 
exercise unhappily but little influence on the mass; it is 
domestic policy which dominates, almost exclusively, the 
debates at the Palais Bourbon. This has been obvious 
during the last few years, when the discussion of certain 
grave'matters has had to be postponed in order to give 
time for ‘questions of general policy’ without any 
practical bearing. Moreover anticlericalism, by its ex- 
cesses, aS we must candidly recognise, has contributed 
towards the envenoming in many cases of the domestic 
politics of France. If it was just and desirable that the 
Third Republic should free itself from the tutelage of the 
Church, it is unjust and deplorable that anticlericalism 
should have led the authorities to carry their persecution 
so far as to include personal beliefs. 

Now, if this has been the case, it is above all because 
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many village politicians who have had the patience and 
the means to cultivate jealously their little electoral 
gardens, that is to say, their constituencies, have con- 
trived to get themselves elected as deputies. The number 
of these politicians has become much too considerable for 
the Parliament to be able to maintain its former standard 
of culture. These politicians, as a rule, completely lose 
sight of the general interest of the country, and live only 
to defend acrimoniously the interests of their own party, 
which is often nothing but a clique, or to satisfy the 
incessant needs of their electoral clientéle. From pre- 
occupations so narrow there results a state of mind not 
always conducive to the defence of French interests 
abroad. The constant effort and the sacrifices implied by 
the maintenance of a well-considered foreign policy are 
by no means agreeable to these politicians, who welcome 
with joy everything which appears to them, in their in- 
competence, a means of getting rid of the military 
obligations necessary for that purpose. 

Hence the excessive importance attached in France 
during the last few years to the ideas of arbitration and 
pacification. If it were only a question of academic 
discussions, there would be no grave inconvenience in 
this ; but what is serious is that far too many deputies, 
deceived by a long period of peace and by a ludicrously 
insufficient knowledge of history, sincerely imagine that 
the most dangerous conflicts can be settled by arbitration. 
In reality nothing is more false; for, down to the present 
moment, it is impossible to cite a single instance in 
which arbitration has effected the settlement of any but 
secondary disputes, in no way affecting the vital interests 
of a nation. Nevertheless any orator who tickles the 
ears of these deputies with vague platform declarations in 
favour of peace and disarmament is able to lull them to 
sleep in matters of foreign policy, and to allay all sus- 
picion of the formidable consequences that their 
ignorance of history may be preparing for their country 
and for those European States which, for the mainten- 
ance of the balance of power, have need of France. 

In England the situation is a little different. Not 
many years ago England was making her influence felt 
throughout the whole world. No event took place in the 
uniyerse without pains having been taken previously to 
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gain the adherence of the British Government. No 
doubt, even at this brilliant epoch, the number of men in 
Great Britain who took an interest in the technical study 
of foreign politics was not so great as it was believed to 
be on the Continent ; but this mattered little, for English 
public opinion has always shown that political common- 
sense which consists in putting complete confidence, at 
critical moments, in the men whom it has felt to be 
capable of defending its foreign interests. This is what 
has enabled Great Britain for so long a time to present 
to the world the spectacle of a national homogeneity 
complete and unassailable, and of a strength and vigour 
in foreign affairs with which the whole world had to 
reckon. Does this brilliant and world-wide position 
remain as strong as before? I leave to my English 
readers the task of replying; but it seems likely, in any 
case, that the preoccupations caused by the constitu- 
tional crisis, by absorbing men’s minds in domestic 
politics, cannot fail to diminish the far-spreading in- 
fluence of Great Britain abroad. 

These different states of mind, resulting from domestic 
conditions in the three countries of the Triple Entente, 
naturally exercise a detrimental influence on its prestige, 
and that in a manner all the more vexatious because, in 
contrast with what has taken place in Germany, one can- 
not honestly maintain that the Triple Entente has any 
far-reaching policy at all. Clearly, too clearly, the Triple 
Entente lives from day to day without any positive, 
combined, and definite programme. How could it be 
otherwise when, in short, that is the method which each 
of the countries of the Triple Entente employs indi- 
vidually, and when it is perceived that on some essential 
points they have no definite opinions? 

Let us take an example. Russia, in spite of all her 
recent experiences, does not yet seem to have made up 
her mind as to the character that she should give to her 
relations with Germany. It is impossible, however, to 
cite a single case during the last hundred years in which 
the Empire of the Tsar has been sucessful in a foreign 
enterprise carried out with the co-operation of Berlin. 
The most striking facts prove that the Romanoffs have 
been continually duped by the Hohenzollerns. It was 
the Germany of Bismarck which contributed at the 
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Berlin Congress towards despoiling Russia of part of the 
fruit of her victories ; it was German influence which with 
subtle astuteness succeeded in engaging Russia prema- 
turely in the Far East, in order to divert her from the 
Balkans and to weaken her in Europe ; and it was again 
Germany which, while Russia was so unhappily engaged 
in Manchuria, contrived to substitute her own influence 
for that of the Tsar at Constantinople. Well, all these 
examples, however obvious and recent, appear not to be 
enough. The Germans are again seeking to entice 
Russia into Asia in the hope that there she may come 
into conflict with the new China now awaking from the 
sleep of centuries; and certain symptoms occasionally 
justify the fear that the Russians may again be the 
victims of German dexterity. It is also surprising that 
organs with a strong influence on Russian public opinion 
have not yet any definitely fixed opinion with regard to 
Germany. We may cite the editor of one of the greatest 
Russian newspapers, who is at one time a strong 
Germanophil, and at another an equally strong Germano- 
phobe; and the oscillations of his opinion are reflected 
in his paper. If the most intelligent men in Russia dis- 
play such indecision, we can scarcely be surprised at 
political vacillation in less authoritative circles. As for 
the Emperor and the Imperial entourage, it has long been 
known that they are the special objects of sedulous and 
watchful attention on the part of Berlin. 

In Great Britain one discovers a quite different state 
of mind. The practical tendencies of the English have 
hitherto led them to devise their foreign policy from day 
to day, and to find solutions as difficulties arise. This 
system has undeniably given Great Britain excellent 
results in the past; but this was when England found 
herself engaged in great colonial enterprises without 
having any fear of being menaced in Europe, and when 
her influence in the world at large was unrivalled. It is 
even undeniable that the decision and the aptness of her 
improvised solutions have often helped to increase the 
prestige of British diplomacy ; but it must be recognised 
that to-day these methods, once so successful, no longer 
suffice, for the conditions of former times have entirely dis- 
appeared in consequence of the assumption by the German 
Empire of a leading position in the politics of the world. 
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Under the methodical direction (whatever may some- 
times be said of it) of William II, Germany is disputing 
with England the empire of the seas, and is becoming her 
chief competitor in the field of commerce. Thus, every 
day and in every quarter, Great Britain is encountering 
new facts which thwart her progress, and. enterprises 
which are the outcome of far-reaching German aims. 
Against these results of studied and deliberate prepara- 
tion, the former haphazard solutions of British diplomacy 
are no longer adequate. It appears, then, that in the 
presence of new necessities the ancient methods must be 
modified. It is no longer possible to avoid the obligation 
of studying foreign problems as a whole, with a view to 
concerting a plan of action capable of counteracting 
German schemes. Without doubt, this plan will have to 
be modified repeatedly in order to adapt it to unforeseen 
incidents ; but the main lines, once fixed, should remain, 
and constitute a sort of avenue essential to the attainment 
of the proposed objective. 

In France, the absence of method is equally obvious. 
Talents of every kind abound in Paris, but it cannot be 
denied that the number of Frenchmen who have a wide 
and superior vision in foreign politics is still singularly 
limited. Without doubt, there are many people to: be 
found with a good technical knowledge of some one 
particular question, but there are few who can perceive 
the links which unite great international problems with 
each other, or who know on what well-chosen foreign 
political centres it is necessary to exert simultaneous 
action in order to obtain a given diplomatic result. It 
follows that we Frenchmen also must make an effort in the 
direction of far-sighted and methodical organisation ; and 
we must curb the excess of parliamentary and oratorical 
manifestations on the subject of pacification and universal 
peace, manifestations humanitarian rather than humane, 
the principal result of which in a democracy is morally to 
disarm a country and to prevent it from confronting the 
hard but unavoidable obligations of international politics. 

The members of the Triple Entente, then, have each 
to acquire the methodical spirit which is rendered 
indispensable by the positive programme of Germany, 
the motive power of the Triple Alliance; but, even 
supposing that this progress is realised, the Triple 
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Entente will always experience the inconvenience 
resulting from the absence of a definite treaty between 
London, Paris, and St Petersburg. From the military 
point of view, this absence of a definite convention may 
entail the most grievous consequences. If one consents 
to see things as they are, it becomes evident that it is 
France that will suffer the first great shock at the 
beginning of the next war. That is the consequence both 
of geographical situation and of the respective political 
organisations of France and Germany. It is well known, 
besides, that the whole conception of the German General 
Staffis based on an annihilating offensive directed against 
France, with a view to profiting by the slowness of the 
Russian mobilisation and of the incomplete preparation 
of the British forces. The German military idea is to try 
to place Europe in the presence of this accomplished fact 
—the crushing of France—with a view to discouraging all 
subsequent intervention. It is France which will have to 
bear, in the most dangerous circumstances, the initial 
weight of the struggle. She will, no doubt, do all that is 
possible in order to resist the storm which will assail her 
from the east, and to enable her friends and allies to 
carry out the part imposed on them both by their pledges 
and by their own interest and that of the European 
balance of power; but it remains none the less true that 
at the beginning of the next war the Triple Entente will 
find itself in a situation less advantageous than that of 
the Triple Alliance. It would be useful, then, to con- 
sider whether it might not be possible to remedy, at 
least to a certain extent, the lack of technical precision in 
the Triple Entente. The three staffs should at least be 
enjoined to study the principal possibilities involved by 
the hypothesis of joint military action, even if the three 
States prefer not to conclude a formal alliance—a 
proceeding which, after all, would be much more logical 
and desirable. 

Why, indeed, should this solution not be faced, since 
it is evident that the Triple Entente has been established 
with a view tothe maintenance of the European balance 
of power—a process rendered more necessary than ever 
by the fact that a great Turkish army is in process of 
creation, and that this army is bound to act in agreement 
with the interests of Germany and in opposition to those 
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of the Triple Entente?* In London, in St Petersburg, 
and in Paris, it is no longer possible for men to shut 
their eyes to the political change of front which is 
becoming obvious in Constantinople. At the time when 
Mr Angus Hamilton wrote his useful work, ‘ Problems of 
the Middle East,’ it was still possible to trust in the 
wisdom of Young Turkey. The Young Turks have, indeed, 
for a long time proclaimed their desire to remain neutral 
between the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente, but, 
in reality, they have already chosen their side. They are 
at no pains, moreover, to conceal their choice; and the 
truth breaks out in theirnewspapers. Here, for instance, 
is what Djelal Noury said quite recently in ‘The Young 
Turk’ (May 31, 1911). After showing that Italy is no 
longer as enthusiastic as before in favour of Germany, 
the Turkish writer concluded : 


‘The majority in the Triple Alliance (Germany and Austria) 
has need, in consequence, of a reserve ally. This majority 
can contribute towards the uplifting and the greatness of 
this reserve ally, as formerly Germany did its utmost to 
uplift young Italy. Well, if our State, Turkey, proves that 
it has accomplished its heavy task of regeneration, it may 
become this reserve ally.’ 


It is impossible to announce more definitely the in- 
clination of Turkey towards Germany, an inclination 
which is, moreover, revealed by all the facts. Now, Eng- 
land is directly threatened by the re-organisation of the 
Turkish army under German direction. The German 
publicist Dr Rohrbach, in his recent book on the Bagdad 
Railway, proves this with a clearness which may be 
either imprudence orcandour. Alluding to the possibility 
of an armed conflict with England, Dr Rohrbach says: 


‘One circumstance alone could determine the victory of 
Germany in such a conflict; this would be if she could 
succeed in placing England in a dangerous position. An 
attack on Great Britain by way of the North Sea is out of 
the question. The notion of a German invasion of England 
is a fantastic dream. It is therefore necessary to discover 
another combination enabling us to deal a blow at England 





* See my article, ‘The New Turkish Army and the European Balance 
of Power,’ ‘ Quarterly Review,’ April 1911. 
Vol. 215.—No. 428. s 
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in a vulnerable spot; and we thus arrive at the point where 
the relations of Germany with Turkey and the conditions of 
the Ottoman Empire become decisive for the foreign policy 
of Germany, based as it now is upon attention to England. 
‘In the case of aggression by England, Germany has but 
one chance, and that is the strengthening of Turkey. Eng- 
land can be attacked and mortally wounded by land only in 
one place—Egypt. The loss of Egypt would signify for 
England not only the loss of control over the Suez Canal and 
of her communications with India and the Far East, but 
probably also that of her possessions in Central and Eastern 
Africa. The conquest of Egypt by a Mohammedan Power 
such as Turkey would also endanger the supremacy of Eng- 
land over the sixty millions of her Mussulman subjects in 
India, while at the same time it would compromise her in- 
fluence in Afghanistan and Persia. Turkey, however, cannot 
dream of recovering Egypt until she is mistress of a complete 
system of railways in Asia Minor and Syria, until, through 
the extension of the Anatolian Railway to Bagdad, she is in 
a position to resist an attack by England on Mesopotamia, 
until she has increased and improved her army, and, finally, 
until she has made considerable progress in her economical 
conditions and her finances. . . . The more powerful Turkey 
becomes, the more dangerous will it be for England to attack 
us, with the risk that Turkey may in such a conflict be found 
on the German side. And Egypt is a prize which would make 
it well worth while for Turkey to run the risk of taking her 
place on the side of Germany in a war with England.’ (‘Die 
Bagdadbahn,’ pp. 18, 19.) ‘ 


This quotation is characteristic; it reveals a truth 
which cannot be seriously denied—the political and 
military understanding between Turkey and Germany. 
The consolidation of the European balance of power is 
therefore a matter of urgent necessity; and a formal 
treaty between London, Paris, and St Petersburg would 
be completely justified by present facts and prospective 
events. But, while waiting for this treaty, the three 
diplomatic centres can work in harmony and in a 
methodical manner. And there is one direction, at least, 
in which they may work with effect. It is possible to 
perceive, in Central Europe, an impending change of 
front which does not appear to have dawned on anyone 
in London, Paris, or St Petersburg, but which may prove 
very fruitful with the help of time. 
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To understand this, let us invoke a precedent. It is 
indisputable that Italy is no longer as ardent a member 
of the Triple Alliance as heretofore. In spite of the 
treaty which binds her to Berlin, her relations with 
France and England have become excellent; it is even 
probable enough that, in case of war, Italy would not 
march except under compulsion. Now, something like 
what has happened in Italy may very well happen in 
Austria. There is no truth in the idea prevalent in 
France, in England, and in Russia, that Austria-Hungary 
is bound for an indefinite time to remain the docile ally 
of Germany. Is it not conceivable that Austria-Hungary 
may also have an interest in freeing herself from the 
strict tutelage of Berlin, which often irritates her though 
she will not avow it? No doubt, at present, the Austrian 
Government continues to wear German livery and appears 
still as the ‘brilliant second’ of Berlin; but it should be 
clearly understood that Austria-Hungary is undergoing 
a profound domestic evolution. This evolution, though 
retarded in every possible way, is proceeding irresistibly, 
and will ultimately result .in the transformation of 
Austria-Hungary from the Germano-Magyar hegemony 
of to-day into a great State in which the different 
nationalities, hitherto oppressed, will enjoy equal 
political rights and will consequently exert an influence 
on foreign policy proportional to their numbers. Now, 
in this transformed Austria-Hungary the Slav and the 
Latin races will form the majority; and they do not 
wish, any more than the clearer-sighted among the 
Germans of Vienna, to remain mere vassals of Berlin. 
One can foresee, then, in the near future, an Austria- 
Hungary very different from that of to-day, which 
would constitute a State powerful enough to contribute 
towards counterbalancing Germany, and would also be 
the best basis for peace in Central Europe. Supposing 
this evolution possible, should not the Triple Entente 
comprehend it in time and facilitate its accomplishment ? 
The fact that the Hapsburg dynasty is German is no 
obstacle, for this dynasty will naturally hold above all 
to its crown; and it will feel—it even feels already— 
that it can no longer preserve its power without the 
concurrence of the majority of its peoples. Besides, 
there is in reality no advantage that Germany could 

s 2 
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assure to Austria-Hungary which could not, in reality, 
be secured for the Empire of the Hapsburgs by the aid 
of France, England, and Russia. 

During the last few months, there has been revived 
in Austria the idea of ‘trialism,’ that is to say, the 
amalgamation of all the Servo-Croatian countries of the 
Monarchy into a unit, which, with the German States 
and Hungary, would form a kind of federal empire. 
This triune federation would be completed by the union 
of the kingdom of Servia with the existing Austro- 
Hungarian territories. The Servian dream of unity 
would thus be realised; and the King of Servia would 
find himself in a relation to the Emperor of Austria 
almost similar to that in which the King of Bavaria 
stands to the German Emperor. Thus the prestige of 
Austria-Hungary would be safe-guarded and even 
increased, while the union of the interesting Servian 
people could be effected at one blow. Further, with 
regard to Albania and to the intervention of Bulgaria in 
Macedonia—since it is probable that the mistakes of the 
Young Turks will make these problems once more 
critical—why should the Triple Entente not attempt to 
conciliate the interests of Austria with those of Bulgaria ? 
The question of Albania is already prominent. Austria 
and Russia are intervening at Constantinople on behalf 
of the Albanians and of Montenegro. Germany, faithful 
to her tactics of supporting the Turks at all costs, refuses 
to join hands with her ally of Vienna, whose attitude 
hampers her at Constantinople. France and England 
should seize the opportunity of uniting their efforts with 
those of Austria and Russia. In Vienna this would 
certainly cause satisfaction ; and the way would thus be 
open to better relations between Vienna, London, Paris, 
and St Petersburg. 

These are solutions which will appear audacious only 
to those who, clinging to antiquated opinions, are 
unaware of the mighty current of new ideas that is 
running through the Balkans, and of the slow but 
profound upheaval which is actually in progress in the 
Empire of the Hapsburgs. Nor is there any reason why 
Russia should oppose solutions of this nature, since the 
gradual result would be the transformation of Austria- 
Hungary into a great State with a Slav majority, whose 
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relations with Russia might be as friendly as those with 
the Western Powers. 

If this policy were to triumph, it would first of all 
have the advantage of showing the Turks that we are 
not to be for ever the dupes of their fine words; and that, 
if we showed confidence in them at the time of their 
revolution, it was on behalf of an Ottomanism honestly 
applied to all the Ottoman nationalities, and not of a 
Germanophile-Turkism ill-disguised under vague protes- 
tations. Germany, deprived of all chance of keeping 
Austria-Hungary in vassalage, would then find herself 
still more inclined towards a pacific policy; and the 
balance of power on the Continent would rest on infi- 
nitely more solid foundations than it does at present. 

But, it will be objected, this transformation of Austria- 
Hungary is only in the far distance; we cannot act as if 
it were a fact. Tosuch objections we may reply that from 
this moment the Triple Entente can, in view of it, labour 
for the restoration of its prestige. Ifit wishes to inspire 
confidence and to develope its authority, it must display. 
activity in the daily details of diplomatic life. This is 
actually what it has recently done in a very efficient 
manner, at the moment when France found herself 
obliged to intervene in Morocco. The Tsar, with the 
greatest courtesy, while expressing a desire to maintain 
the best possible relations with Germany, made it clearly 
understood in Berlin that in certain cases Russia might 
find herself compelled to fulfil her obligations as the ally 
of France. There are reasons for believing that the 
British Government has made similar representations.* 

If this be so, it is clear that, in spite of all criticisms, 
the Triple Entente is still in existence; but, apart 
from Morocco, its most immediate and most important 
field of action is evidently still the Near East. It is in the 
Balkans and in Turkey that the agreement between the 
three Powers calls for definiteness and permanence. 
Every opportunity for mutual support should be seized. 
France and Russia can also co-operate with England in 
the matter of the projected railway between Bagdad and 
the Persian Gulf. England and France, on their part, 





* Since these lines were in type,' the appearance of a German cruiser 
at Agadir seems to show that the above-mentioned representations, if 
made, have failed of their effect. 
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can comply with the desire of the Russians when the 
Government of the Tsar manifests the wish to regain its 
prestige in the Balkans. The recent Russian note to the 
Ottoman Porte, in which the Government of Nicholas IT 
invited Turkey to refrain from taking threatening 
measures against Montenegro, had an importance which 
was not, perhaps, sufficiently grasped by public opinion in 
France and England. The attitude of Russia, however, 
was perfectly justified, not only from the Slav point of 
view, but also from that of the European balance of 
power. It wouid be desirable, moreover, for France and 
England to discard the erroneous idea that it is the 
business of Russia alone to occupy herself with the Slav 
groups in the Balkans and Central Europe. In reality, 
these Slav races are at least as important to the Western 
Powers as to Russia. France and England should con- 
sider in these populations, not their character as Slav 
races, but the fact that they constitute ethnographic 
groups which for many reasons have no interest in sub- 
mitting to the influence of Germany, but desire, on the 
contrary, to find the support of moral encouragement not 
only in Russia, but also among the Western Powers. 

By gaining a clear understanding of the aspirations 
of the Slavs and the Latins of Austria-Hungary, of the 
Servians, of the Bulgarians, and of the Ottoman nation- 
alities which are opposed to the Germanophile Turkism 
now dominant in Constantinople, the Triple Entente can 
create for itself, outside its own territory, a vast field of 
legitimate influence over sixty millions of men who have 
an interest in its maintenance and in its power. The 
Triple Entente between England, France, and Russia, 
to become permanently efficient, requires to be better 
organised and to establish more consistent and contin- 
ually improving relations with Italy and Austria-Hungary. 
Are there not in this combination of circumstances the 
elements of that positive programme of action which 
has hitherto been lacking to the Triple Entente ? 


ANDRE CHERADAME. 
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Art, 12—THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. 


1. The Imperial Conference. By Richard Jebb. Two vols. 
London : Longmans, 1911. 

2. A Project of Empire. By J. Shield Nicholson. London : 
Macmillan, 1909. : 

3. Speeches in Canada. By Viscount Milner. Toronto: 
Tyrrell, 1909. 

4, The Broad Stone of Empire. By Sir Charles Bruce. 
Two vols. London: Macmillan, 1910. 

5. The Organization of Imperial Trade. By Geoffrey 
Drage. London: Smith Elder, 1911. 


POLITICAL students and theorists may dissect the com- 
position and constitution of the Imperial Conference as 
they will. To the man in the street—whether that street 
be in London, Ottawa, Sydney, Cape Town, or Wellington 
—it represents an attempt on the part of the scattered 
units of empire to organise themselves as a respon- 
sible body. It must not be supposed that the attempt 
meets with universal approval in any part of the Empire, 
or that members of the six Conferences have come to 
them with this single aim in view. The commissions 
they have received from their own Governments have 
included, not infrequently, quite as much caution against 
going too far in the direction of unity as injunctions to 
promote that end. 

The growth of nationalism in the overseas Dominions 
was just becoming a serious factor at the time of the 
first Conference in 1887. It is an accomplished fact in 
1911. Nothing illustrates this better than the evolution 
of the Conference itself. In 1887 the Prime Minister, 
instigated by the Imperial Federation League, invited 
delegates from the Colonies and from India, and others, 
to meet a number of equally distinguished persons in 
London for the purpose of exchanging ideas. There were 
no formal resolutions, and therefore there was no voting. 
Imperial Federation, which nowadays one is almost 
afraid to mention, was on everyone's lips. Sir Samuel 
Griffith said, ‘we may look forward to seeing this 
informal council of the Empire develope until it becomes 
a legislative body’; while Lord Salisbury, with more 
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caution, spoke of the ‘grand aspirations’ towards 
Federation as ‘not separated by any so deep a chasm 
as people think from actual practical undertakings.’ 
There is no doubt that Lord Salisbury’s cautious words 
embodied a widespread feeling, both in the mother-country 
and overseas. Since he spoke, six Conferences have come 
and gone; Imperialism as a creed has made immense 
strides; and the younger nations have grown to fuller 
stature. And yet we find the leading Liberal weekly 
forsaking the language of official compliment, with 
which the close of the Conference was greeted in most of 
the Ministerial press, and saying boldly that the dis- 
cussions of 1911 only served to bring into greater 
prominence the ‘hiving-off’ spirit of the Dominions. 


‘They reserve the most kindly feeling towards the Old 
Country, are willing to accord her freely all the sympathy 
and assistance which they can afford, but they refuse to 
enter into any closer bonds of formal union, either for 
military, political, or commercial purposes. More we ought 
never to have expected.’ (‘The Nation,’ June 17, 1911.) 


Is this true? Are the aspirations for organic unity 


of which Lord Salisbury spoke in 1887 really doomed 
to recede into the distance ; and, if so, what is the place 
of the Conference in our political system? Sir Joseph 
Ward, speaking at the Royal Colonial Institute (June 13), 
said that, ‘if the Empire was to have no closer unity. . . 
than a four-yearly meeting of Prime Ministers round a 
table in London, then the outlook for Imperial unity was 
grave and clouded.’ The question for us is whether we 
are to acquiesce in this policy of drifting apart ; whether 
we really have no right to expect anything else; and 
whether the aspirations and hopes of 1887 had any 
solid foundation. 

All who want to follow out this line of investigation 
must be grateful to Mr Jebb, who provides the material 
for it in a history of the Conference in two volumes, 
packed with thought, and arranged with admirable 
clearness. At no point does Mr Jebb attempt the 
impartial view of the historian. He is a propagandist 
throughout; but even those who do not yet accept his 
theories must use this book if they desire to follow our 
political history for the last twenty-five years. The part 
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played by the Conference in the political evolution of the 
Empire is here set out for the first time; and, although 
compression has made many omissions necessary, the 
spaces between the Conferences are filled in with rapid 
sketches, necessary to the understanding of the questions 
which came up for discussion, and to recall the atmo- 
sphere of each meeting. 

Mr Jebb’s view of the Conference is coloured by the 
theory of Imperial development which he first expounded 
in his ‘Colonial Nationalism.’ Briefly, he believes that 
the individualistic nationalism of the younger nations, 
only just beginning to be felt in 1887, has from that 
time been a force growing in self-conscious strength and 
opposed to any scheme of federation such as is involved 
by organic unity. His solution of the problem is found 
in the word ‘alliance,’ as opposed to organic unity ; and 
he contrasts with his own attitude that of the school of 
which Mr F. S. Oliver, by reason of his study of American 
federation in the person of Alexander Hamilton, has 
become the protagonist. To the latter the establishment 
of a sovereign body is the essential of unity ; ‘ effective 
sovereignty ’ is essential to organic unity. Perusal of Mr 
Jebb’s arguments in favour of alliance, as opposed to 
effective sovereignty, leads one to the conclusion that the 
two theories are in reality not very far apart, for into 
the term ‘alliance, as applied to States under the same 
Crown, one must read a good deal more than the term 
usually connotes. If this is not the case, one turns with 
little satisfaction to a European example of an ‘alliance,’ 
under one sovereign, of an Empire and a Kingdom. In 
Austria-Hungary defence and commerce actually rest 
upon treaties; and delegations from the two countries 
meet to assess contributions to the former. No one can 
pretend that this system is satisfactory ; and, if we can 
imagine it quintupled, we should have some idea of our 
own Empire founded on ‘alliance.’ 

While hesitating to accept the ‘alliance’ theory, one 
is obliged to confess that the argument for the individual- 
istic development of colonial nationalism seems to be 
capable of being pushed to great lengths. Previous 
federations, such as those of the American States and of 
the German States, were made between countries geo- 
graphically united. The racial differences between a New 
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Englander and a Virginian, or between a Bavarian and a 
Prussian, may have been more noticeable than those 
between a Canadian and an Australian; but, whereas in 
the United States and Germany there was, between the 
extremes, a whole connecting chain of intermingling 
types, the peoples composing the British Empire have no 
common frontiers, and inhabit different spheres, different 
continents, and grow up in different climatic and physical 
conditions. Their differences are bound to grow more 
and more marked as each section of the race gets farther 
and farther away from the common origin. While fully 
recognising these facts, however, one cannot deny that, 
contrary to expectation in the middle of last century, a 
distinct centripetal tendency has been observable in our 
Imperial growth. In proportion as the younger nations 
have realised their independence, they have manifested a 
keener sense of kinship and a warmer affection for the 
motherland. The history of the Conference displays these 
centripetal and centrifugal influences. 


There are three questions which have always been 
recognised as forming the fundamental material on which 
the Conferences were to work. In 1887 Lord Salisbury 
opened the Conference in an historic speech. He indicated 
closer Imperial union as the raisond étre of the Conference, 
and laid down three lines on which it could be approached 
—political union, union for defence, and commercial 
union. In this article an attempt will be made briefly 
to indicate the position reached on each of these lines at 
the successive Conferences. 

Although federation was so much in the air, Lord 
Salisbury ruled ‘political unity’ out of order in the 
debates of 1887, and directed the Conference gently but 
firmly into the discussion of Imperial defence. The ‘hen 
and chickens’ theory of Empire had originated the idea 
that the mother-country was responsible for all the 
defences of the Empire; but, as a matter of practice, 
certain Colonies had first shared, and then shouldered, a 
good portion of the burden which related to inland 
defences and native wars. Now Australasia, awakened 
to a sense of her isolation by the ‘scramble for the 
Pacific, wanted more ships in her waters, and had begun 
to fortify certain of her ports. The question debated 
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was the proportion of expense which the Colonies ought 
to bear ; but, short of a numerical basis, it soon appeared 
that it would be impossible to assess them fairly. 

An attempt to differentiate between Imperial and 
Colonial interests, against which terminology Mr Deakin 
entered a vigorous protest, was also doomed to failure as 
a basis for contributions. Being already responsible for 
Colonial naval stations like Halifax, Esquimalt, and Cape 
Town, how was the Admiralty to disclaim responsibility 
for Sydney or Thursday Island? All are equally import- 
ant from an Imperial point of view, and would have to 
be defended apart from any particularist colonial inter- 
est. In the long run Australia was given the auxiliary 
squadron, manned from the United Kingdom, the develop- 
ment of local naval forces being still in the future. It 
must be noted that, even with this compromise, the 
question of control arose. The Australians, not unnatur- 
ally, wished that the squadron for which they helped to 
pay should be kept in their own waters—an arrangement 
which the Admiralty were not prepared to guarantee 
in face of emergencies. In the final draft it was settled 
that it could only be withdrawn by consent of the 
Colonial Governments; but the discussion left with the 
Australians an uneasy sense of their own defencelessness. 

The attitude of the Canadian Dominion on defence 
has always differed from that of Australasia in this 
important respect, that in 1911, as in 1887, she cannot 
conceive the possibility of attack either by sea or land. 
Many factors go to induce this curious, deeply-ingrained 
optimism. Though Mr Jebb sees in it Canada’s advanced 
stage of nationalism, which will not brook the idea of 
armies or navies under an Imperial obligation, it is rather 
a signal instance of national immaturity. Whatever 
were her reasons, Canada in 1887 showed no disposition 
to shoulder more of the Imperial burden than was 
involved by elementary land defences. 

The contributions from the South African Colonies 
and certain Crown Colonies were discussed and settled, 
not on any definite basis, but with regard to special 
circumstances and the views of the Colonies themselves. 
Then, as now, it was a question of sentiment, not a 
question of definite responsibilities which all citizens of 
Empire must share alike. The great event, however, of 
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the Conference was the proposal of Mr Hofmeyr, first 
foreshadowed by Sir Samuel Griffith. While differing in 
detail, both statesmen propounded the theory that to 
provide for Imperial Defence it was necessary to have 
an Imperial Customs Union, from which the revenue for 
defence would be drawn. This epoch-making proposal, 
owing to the method of procedure (by which no formal 
resolutions could be put) fell to the ground; but it may 
safely be said that it fell, not on stony ground, but into 
soil where it was destined to grow and spread. 

In the discussions which centred about commercial 
union, it was apparent, from the first, that, in the 
difference of principle which existed between free-trade 
England and the protective Colonies, one or other must 
be prepared to sacrifice their theories. Mr Hofmeyr 
and later Mr Chamberlain (in the earlier part of his 
campaign) were engaged in finding a compromise ; and 
that compromise took shape as a Zollverein or customs 
union, involving Free Trade within the Empire and 
tariffs for all foreign goods. As Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
said in 1907, this was not wide enough for Great Britain 
and too wide for the overseas Governments; but the 
proposal blocked the way for fifteen years or more, and 
still appears from time to time on Tariff Reform plat- 
forms. It was recently discussed in a learned and pains- 
taking volume entitled ‘ A Project of Empire,’ * in which 
Prof. J. 8. Nicholson expounds the true attitude of Adam 
Smith towards Free Trade, Protection, and National 
Defence. Mr Hofmeyr himself only regarded his own 
scheme as the possible precursor of Free Trade within 
the Empire. He proposed a tax of two per cent. on all 
foreign imports, the chief feature of his scheme being 
that the revenue thus provided should form an Imperial 
fund for defence. 

In view of later developments, it might appear 
venturesome on the part of a colonial representative to 
suggest that Great Britain should waver in her allegiance 
to Free Trade ; but Free Trade, not being so acute a party 





* The opinions expressed in this work on the ultimate aims of Imperial 
union and the methods by which it can be attained differ considerably, as 
is admitted, from those in the author’s ‘Principles of Political Economy,’ 
published in 1901. The difference, it is maintained, is ‘in the main one of 
emphasis, and the change of emphasis is due to the change in conditions.’ 
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question as it is to-day, was less sacrosanct then than 
now. Prof. Nicholson shows us that, in his sympathies, 
Adam Smith was a Nationalist and Imperialist, and no 
Cosmopolitan. He was an internal Free Trader (which 
by no means involved external Free Trade), and ‘was 
not opposed to customs duties of a kind and degree that 
would give some advantage to the home producer over 
his foreign competitor’; and it is probable that, if he 
could have foreseen the range and scope of the ‘home 
producer’ in our modern Empire, his latitude of view 
would not have been restricted. Now, although it was 
unnecessary thirty years ago to label British statesmen 
Free Traders, signs of heresy were not lacking. The Fair 
Trade movement had many adherents; and it was just 
these signs, in no less a person than Lord Salisbury, 
which encouraged Sir John Macdonald, so early as 1879, 
to propose a reciprocity treaty between the United King- 
dom and Canada, recently embarked on her ‘national’ 
protective policy. It was in 1879 that Lord Salisbury, 
speaking at Manchester, attacked ‘this fetish worship of 
a set of doctrines which are called Free Trade, but which 
are not Free Trade.’ In 1885, at Victoria Hall, he went 
further in adumbrating the idea of ‘altering our duties 
in favour of our Colonies.’ 

It appears therefore that, in assuming that Great 
Britain was not irrevocably committed to Free Trade, 
colonial statesmen had a right to expect more response 
than was afterwards accorded them by Conservative 
leaders. One of the features of the 1887 Conference is 
of special interest just now, namely, Mr Hofmeyr’s 
reference to the supposed exercise by Canada of com- 
mercial treaty-making powers independently of the 
mother-country. As a matter of fact, Canada neither 
possessed nor had exercised those powers at that time; 
and at the 1894 Conference both the Canadian and 
Australian representatives disclaimed the desire to 
exercise them, despite the demands of a section of 
opinion in their own countries, on the grounds (advanced 
by Mr Hofmeyr in 1887) that, although the Imperial 
Government might feel obliged to grant the powers if 
asked, the result would be contrary to the interests of 
the Empire as a whole, and would form a disintegrating 
influence. It is interesting to compare Mr Hofmeyr’s 
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argument on this point with that used twenty-four years 
later by Mr Balfour. Mr Hofmeyr said : 


‘If you refuse the right . .. people begin to ask, “ What is 
the use of belonging to the British Empire?” If you grant 
the right, you just as effectively promote disintegration of 
the British Empire.’ 


Compare with this Mr Balfour’s words (May 25, 1911): 


‘When these great Dominions, finding they can get nothing 
out of us, are forced by our action and by the pressure put 
upon them by other great manufacturing countries to see if a 
bargain cannot be struck favourable to both the Dominion 
and the foreign country, they will find themselves face to face 
with the most-favoured-nation clause, which compels them, 
whether they like it or not, to give every advantage which 
they give to the bargaining foreign country to the other 
countries with which Great Britain has treaties. I do not 
believe they will tolerate that state of things.’ 


One of the results of the Conference of 1911 has been 
to do away with ‘that state of things’; and the Empire 
is no longer a whole for treaty-making purposes. 


The Ottawa Conference of 1894, which was called not 
by the Imperial Government but by Canada, met chiefly 
for the discussion of commercial projects between 
Australia and Canada, of which the Pacific cable was 
the most important. The Canadian Minister, Mr Foster, 
made a strongly Imperialist speech; and resolutions 
were finally adopted, setting forth the desirability of 
‘drawing continually closer the bonds which unite the 
Colonies with the mother-country, and the conviction 
that ‘co-operation and unity can in no way be more 
effectually promoted than by the cultivation and exten- 
sion of the mutual and profitable interchange of their 
products. It was therefore resolved ‘that this Con- 
ference records its belief in the advisability of a customs 
arrangement between Great Britain and her colonies,’ 
with the special object of placing inter-Imperial trade on a 
more favourable footing than foreign trade. 


The Conference of 1897 was fixed, as to date, by the 
Diamond Jubilee; and its composition was also (not 
altogether intentionally) settled by the fact that all the 
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Prime Ministers of self-governing Dominions were in 
London. Mr Chamberlain, as Colonial Secretary, pre- 
sided; and, in the desire to push a little further the 
general vague aspiration for closer unity, he brought 
forward a proposal for an Advisory Council of Empire. 
This was rejected by the Conference; and Mr Jebb 
thinks that it split on a rock which was to wreck many 
successors—the difficulty of reconciling an Advisory 
Council with the principles of responsible government. 
The Conference itself was becoming more consciously 
and definitely responsible, and passed a resolution in 
favour of periodical meetings. 

The problem of defence was debated at some length, 
though unfortunately Mr Chamberlain’s decision to keep 
the debates private prevents our following it in detail. 
This question of public or private sessions is raised at 
each successive Conference, and was not decided by 
the unanimous choice of the overseas representatives. 
Privacy doubtless gave the debates more genuine value 
as an interchange of opinion; nor is it to be supposed 
that Mr Chamberlain contemplated the indefinite with- 
holding of the verbatim reports which were taken ; but, 
as regards 1897 and 1902, these have not yet been given 
to the public, and until they are published there is a 
gap in the historic material. We do not know exactly 
on what grounds Mr Chamberlain’s Advisory Council 
was rejected; and we cannot follow the interesting 
naval debate in full, the speeches of Mr Chamberlain and 
Lord Goschen alone being given at length. The latter 
endeavoured to bring Canada into line on the ‘contribu- 
tion to defence’ question, which (he affirmed) embodied a 
principle more important than the actual amount. 

In 1899 the Australian Colonies held a Naval Con- 
ference which was of great importance in the history of 
the evolution of Imperial Defence, since it crystallised, 
for the first time, the ideal of colonial navies as national 
forces. A naval reserve raised, controlled, and paid by 
the Federal Government of the Commonwealth was to 
be recruited in Australia and trained in its waters. In 
the Conference of 1902 important readjustments were 
made in the scheme; but the idea of an Australian navy, 
manned, paid, and controlled by Australia, had taken 
root. The Australian squadron now became, in effect, 
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the Pacific squadron, its removal in time of war from 
the shores of Australia being tacitly accepted; and 
probably this helped to bring about the adoption of 
universal military training, which was subsequently 
made the basis of Australian defence. 

We have still to consider the effect of the 1897 

Conference on the question of commercial union. Mr 
Chamberlain was a keen Federationist, but not being 
prepared, like Lord Salisbury, to postpone the realisa- 
tion of his aspirations to a ‘dim and shadowy future,’ he 
set about devising practical and concrete measures. He 
felt the dawning of a real spirit of Imperialism—overseas 
even more than at home—and wanted to develope it 
rapidly towards a definite goal. Nevertheless he saw at 
once, and clearly, that the political bond was more difficult 
to forge than any other form, and that it must (in Lord 
Milner’s phrase at Toronto in 1908) grow naturally out of 
‘doing things together.’ 
‘We may endeavour’ (he said in 1896) ‘to establish common 
interests and obligations. When we have done that, it will 
be only natural that some sort of representative authority 
should grow up to deal with the interests and obligations we 
have created. What is the greatest of our common obliga- 
tions? It is Imperial defence. What is the greatest of our 
common interests? It is Imperial trade. And those two are 
very closely connected. It is very difficult to see how you 
can pretend to deal with the great question of Imperial 
defence without having first dealt with the question of 
Imperial trade.’ (‘ Foreign and Colonial Speeches,’ p. 163). 


We see in this Conference the disadvantage under 
which Mr Chamberlain laboured, notwithstanding the 
qualities of imagination and sympathy which were to 
make him the greatest and most popular Colonial 
Secretary we have ever had, in having, as yet, no real 
grip on the situation overseas. He tried to reason his 
overseas colleagues in the Conference out of their protec- 
tive attitude into one of acquiescence, at all events, with 
the ideal of Free Trade within the Empire. His Advisory 
Council failed to appeal to them because it did not 
recognise their natural attitude, as heads of responsible 
Governments, towards a body which would possess neither 
their powers nor their responsibilities, but which might 
embarrass them. The outcome of the debate on the 
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commercial question was a unanimous resolution recom- 
mending the denunciation of foreign treaties which might 
stand in the way of Imperial preferences, and another in 
favour of the extension of preferences by Dominions 
which had not already done so. Obviously the Zollverein 
idea was not making headway. 


Between 1897 and 1902 many things had happened. 
The Conference of 1902, meeting at the flood-tide of 
imperial enthusiasm after the South African war, and 
under the presidency of a Colonial Secretary with Mr 
Chamberlain’s now recognised knowledge and sympathy 
for overseas questions, gave rise to high expectations. 
These were not fulfilled. On this occasion Mr Chamber- 
lain did not bring forward any scheme for closer organic 
union, but he replied to Sir W. Laurier’s famous (and 
rather misinterpreted) demand, ‘ Call us to your councils,’ 
by a general invitation, saying, ‘If you are prepared at 
any time to take a share, a proportionate share, in the 
burdens of Empire, we are prepared to meet you with any 
proposal for giving you a corresponding voice in the 
policy of the Empire.’ He again suggested an Imperial 
Advisory Council as the first step, and indicated, as the 
chief business of such a council, Imperial defence and 
commercial relations. As tothe former he appealed to the 
amour propre of the Dominions by indicating, in figures, 
their very small share in its burdens. 

The only resolution emanating from overseas was one 
by Mr Seddon proposing the strengthening (with an in- 
creased contribution) of the Australasian squadron. Lord 
Selborne (First Lord of the Admiralty) addressed the 
Conference with a view to driving home a memorandum 
already presented to them by the Admiralty, whose thesis 
was the necessity, for strategic purposes, of keeping the 
navy one and indivisible, in peace as in war. At the same 
time he deprecated a mere cash contribution, and put 
forward proposals to facilitate the training of Colonials in 
the navy. As a result, separate agreements were entered 
into with every Colony save Canada, whereby a very 
slight readjustment was made, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Newfoundland each stipulating for a branch of the 
Royal Naval Reserve, and the first two for an improved 
Australasian squadron. 

Vol. 215.—No. 428, T 
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But the decisive event of 1902 was the rejection by the 
Conference, once again, of the Zollverein idea in favour 
of Imperial Preference. Mr Chamberlain tried to discredit 
preference, which, he said, had not after all done so much 
for British trade with Canada. Sir W. Laurier responded 
by saying that, if Great Britain could make the preference 
reciprocal, Canada would go much farther in favouring 
British imports. Moreover, each of the Premiers was 
prepared to extend the preference policy; and individually 
they interviewed the President of the Board of Trade and 
made their arrangements with him. Furthermore, a 
resolution was passed to the effect that ‘in the present 
circumstances it is not practicable to adopt a general 
system of Free Trade as between the mother-country and 
the British Dominions beyond the seas.’ His Majesty’s 
Government could not, of course, give assent to the five 
sections of the Preferential Trade resolution from which 
this quotation is taken, ‘in so far as they imply that it is 
necessary or expedient to alter the fiscal system of the 
United Kingdom.’ This resolution and another in favour 
of holding the Conferences at stated periods of not more 


than four years are the most important results of the 
Conference of 1902. 


We now arrive at the period (1903) when by the 
launching of his Imperial Preference scheme Mr Cham- 
berlain, so to speak, tore his own party up by the roots. 
That he did so in the supreme conviction that he was 
choosing the only way to Imperial unity few people will 
deny, however much they disagree with his conclusion. 
He had two courses open to him. After working at the 
Colonial Office for seven years, and presiding at two 
Conferences, he had come to the conclusion that the 
growth of colonial nationalism was taking the younger 
nations, unwillingly yet inevitably, on a path which led 
to a complete separation of their interests from those of 
the mother-country. He had suggested forms of political 
union at which they looked askance. He saw that, instead 
of continuing in a general scheme of Imperial defence, one 
great Dominion would not recognise any real obligation, 
another was now bent on a national navy, while a third 
and fourth hovered between two ideals. But again and 
again, and with increased unanimity, came the offers and 
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requests for commercial union on a basis of preference. 
He had failed to carry the Dominions with him in the 
compromise between Free Trade and Protection which 
the Zollverein scheme attempted. What was to be done? 
Drift or try to head the tide? The answer was never in 
doubt with one of Mr Chamberlain’s temperament. A 
favourable opportunity was offered in the one shilling tax 
on wheat and corn imposed for war-revenue purposes. 
Canada had her eye on this. Could it not be utilised asa 
basis for Colonial Preference? But Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach would not consent—he wanted the revenue without 
exemptions; and later on, while Mr Chamberlain was 
absent in South Africa, the tax was removed altogether, 
and with it the chance. Then the great campaign began, 
and its protagonist went down in the forefront of the 
fighting line. 

For the 1907 Conference the agenda-paper was sent 
out by a Colonial Secretary who, at the time of meeting, 
was no longer in office. Originally planned for 1906, the 
date was altered to suit the convenience of several 
Premiers; and at the end of 1905 the Conservative and 
Unionist débdcle took place. In sending out the agenda 
(in 1905), Mr Lyttelton was undoubtedly influenced by the 
agitation, headed by Sir Frederick Pollock, for closer 
political union under an Imperial Council. This move- 
ment, as an alternative in some respect to the Chamberlain 
campaign, was said to have influential backing overseas ; 
but, so far as it was reflected in Mr Lyttelton’s agenda, it 
met with little support from the Dominion Premiers. 
Australia, which again sent Mr Deakin, and New Zealand, 
represented by Sir Joseph Ward, had tabled resolutions in 
favour of an Imperial Council; but Mr Deakin’s proposal 
was not actually to change the constitution and powers of 
the Conference, but slightly to alter its status with its 
name, and to establish a permanent secretariat in con- 
nexion with it. The constitution of this secretariat was 
the stumbling-block ; for, as seen by Mr Deakin, it was not 
an appendage of the Colonial Office (as proposed in 1911 
by Mr Harcourt) but an independent body with a separate 
office under joint control of the Governments, and acting 
as the channel of communication between them. Ina 
further scheme for reorganising the Colonial Office, it was 
apparent that Mr Deakin desired to make it in fact, as in 

T2 
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name, a ‘ Colonial’ office, and to relieve it altogether of a 
now anomalous connexion with the self-governing nations. 

In the debate which ensued, the curious spectacle 
was afforded of a Colonial Secretary (Lord Elgin) posing 
as the champion of Colonial authority against Premiers 
like Sir J. Ward and Mr Deakin, who are closely identified 
with the nationalism of their respective countries. But 
Sir W. Laurier and General Botha took fright at the 
suggestion that ‘autonomy ’ might be endangered by so 
revolutionary a change as calling the Conference a 
Council and giving it an office and a secretariat. As a 
compromise, ‘Imperial’ was substituted for ‘ Colonial ;’ 
the resolution as to quadrennial meetings was re-affirmed ; 
but the proposed secretariat was whittled down to a 
clerical staff. 

The growing self-consciousness of the Conference as a 
political body was, however, again emphasised. The in- 
sistence on the status of its members is found in the 
alterations of the terms of a resolution which speaks of 
‘His Majesty’s Government and His Governments beyond 
the seas,’ instead of ‘ His Majesty’s Government and the 
self-governing Colonies. The Home Government parted 
reluctantly with their traditional nomenclature; and the 
change was deplored by Lord Elgin in a speech at the 
Corona Club. The Conference also defined its own con- 
stitution and procedure, providing that Prime Ministers 
of all the Governments should be ex officio members, but 
that other Ministers might be deputed to attend. 

The question of Imperial defence naturally occupied a 
different plane under the auspices of a Government 
pledged to retrenchment and reduction of armaments. 
The limitation-of-armaments campaign had just been 
opened by Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman in his famous 
article in the ‘ Nation.’ At the same time great changes 
in the British policy of defence had altered the situation 
in the Pacific, which was the zone most interested in 
naval defence. Although the concentration of the 
Imperial Navy in the North Sea is ‘ covered’ diplomatically 
by the agreement with Japan, the latter cannot be re- 
garded as a permanent ally in the international situation ; 
and the change of policy involved by that concentration 
appeared to Australasians, who had been brought up in 
the belief that the British flag would always be para- 
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mount on every ocean, as somewhat startling. The 
result was greatly to accelerate the movement towards 
national defence. The question of army reorganisation, 
which had been exercising the United Kingdom since the 
close of the South African War, had resulted in the 
formation of a General Staff; and Mr Haldane was 
ready for the Conference with a plan of military defence 
for the whole Empire—in outline of course, but more 
complete than had yet been attempted. This scheme 
comprised, first, the creation in the overseas Dominions 
of military staffs, in close communication with the 
General Staff, with which they would exchange officers ; 
secondly, the establishment of expeditionary forces, 
ready for service in emergencies, corresponding to the 
regular army of the United Kingdom; thirdly, a ‘second 
line of defence’ on the volunteer-territorial basis. 

The first of these proposals was accepted, with reser- 
vations. The resolution, ‘ without wishing to commit any 
of the Governments represented, recognises and affirms 
the need of developing for the service of the Empire a 
General Staff.’ The second met with unqualified support 
only from Dr Smartt of Cape Colony, its most strenuous 
opponents being Sir J. Ward of New Zealand (who had 
undoubtedly in his mind the democratic development of 
defence in his country, as the duty not of a small paid 
force but of every citizen) and Sir F. Borden, who pressed 
the constitutional difficulties which would arise in 
Canada from the existence of suchaforce. Sir Frederick 
urged the existing laws, which do not permit Canadian 
militia to be employed outside their own country; but 
the difficulty lay not so much in existing laws, which 
might be changed, as in the temper of the country, which 
would have brought disaster on any Government at- 
tempting to change them in such a drastic manner as to 
recruit and pay a regular force, which at any given 
moment might pass, involuntarily, out of their control. 
The ‘volunteer’ basis of Mr Haldane’s scheme was more 
in accordance with Canadian ideas ; but the adoption (in 
the early part of 1911) by Australia and New Zealand of 
the principles of universal military training is in itself 
an eloquent comment on the resolution which was the 
result of the 1907 Conference. The symmetry of the 
scheme is destroyed, and its ground cut from under it, 
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Another point of interest in connexion with defence 
in this Conference is the resolution whereby the Committee 
of Imperial Defence was to be the fountain-head of advice 
and expert assistance, and colonial representatives were 
authorised to attend as members of the Committee if 
summoned for the discussion of questions in which they 
are interested. A similar decision has been hailed as an 
innovation in 1911. 

The naval debate did not present any new features. 
Australia, whose initial efforts to found a national navy 
were shortly to take a definite shape, spoke through Mr 
Deakin, whose strongly Imperialist outlook was in no 
way affected by these conditions. He seemed to fore- 
see an Australian naval contingent, primarily for the 
defence of Australia, but at the same time under the 
fullest obligations to act in Imperial interests if needed. 
Mr Deakin, it must be remembered, was still the 
advocate of political unity. New Zealand was prepared 
to go on with the cash subsidy or to provide herself 
with a submarine flotilla—whichever the Admiralty 
wished. South Africa, or rather the Cape, wanted to 
develope the Naval Reserve Force. She was willing to 
contribute, as her means allowed, to any scheme pre- 
sented to her by the Admiralty. Newfoundland reported 
the great success of her Naval Reserve Force, and was 
willing to double her efforts in this direction. 

Canada made no proposals, and did not agree with any 
suggestions as to naval contribution, but she protested 
against the view that she was doing nothing. By 
policing the Canadian Fisheries, by taking over Halifax 
and Esquimalt, by maintaiming one armed boat on the 
Great Lakes, and by undertaking wireless telegraphy 
and hydrographic work, Canada was actually contributing 
to Imperial Defence. But from a resolution moved by Dr 
Smartt, to the effect that it was ‘the duty of the Dominions. 
to make contributions towards the upkeep of the navy, 
either in cash or by the establishment of ‘local naval 
defences’ in consultation with the Admiralty, Sir W. 
Laurier strongly dissented. The grounds he gave were 
singular. He reiterated that Canada had already ‘done 
a great deal,’ adding that the heavy responsibilities of 
development and public works caused Canada to ‘tax 
herself to the utmost of her resources,’ so that she ‘ could 
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not contribute or undertake to do more than she is doing.’ 
Although there was no other dissentient from Dr Smartt’s 
resolution, it was dropped, in view of these objections. 
The great battle of 1907 was waged over the prefer- 
ential proposals. Sir W. Laurier again moved the 1902 
resolution, which was passed unanimously by the 
Dominions. In addition, there was a strong expression 
of opinion from South Africa that a reciprocal preference 
would be far more pleasing to her people, a similar ex- 
pression as to the feeling of New Zealand from Sir J. 
Ward, and as to Australia from Mr Deakin; all of whom 
felt bound to confess that unilateral preference was 
objected to by a minority in their own countries. Canada 
did not renew her offer of increased preference in ex- 
change for mutual benefits. Already, in acknowledg- 
ment of the situation created, first by the Conservative 
Government’s refusal to make the existing corn-tax (1902) 
a base of preference, and then by the rise to power of an 
uncompromising Free Trade Government, Sir W. Laurier 
had turned elsewhere for markets. The first step was 
the establishment of an ‘intermediate tariff,’ between the 
‘general tariff’ (applied to foreign goods) and the ‘ pre- 
ferential tariff’ for British goods. Into the intermediate 
tariff were to enter goods of nations who were prepared 
to buy this concession with an equivalent. Treaties were 
already being negotiated with foreign countries on this 
basis; and, although in Mr Asquith’s phrase the 
‘quantum’ of British preference remained the same, its 
value was diminished by each step which decreased the 
distance between it and its foreign competitors. There- 
fore Sir Wilfrid listened willingly to the speeches of 
Mr Asquith, Mr Lloyd George, and Mr Winston Churchill, 
all bent on demonstrating the impossibility of establishing 
a preference system within the Empire; and in his 
speech he said simply, ‘. . . We have done everything we 
could. ... That has been our policy. . ..to throw the 
whole of our trade towards Great Britain.’ The popularity 
of the preference policy in the Dominions had been 
decidedly impaired by the fact that, on both sides of the 
fiscal controversy, it was represented that the people of 
the United Kingdom were being asked to ‘make a 
sacrifice’ in the cause of Imperial unity. Overseas 
statesmen did not take this view of their preference offer 
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and naturally resented it, as they did being made a 
shuttlecock for party politics in the United Kingdom. 
At the same time, both in Canada and Australasia, there 
came into prominence a school of brilliant young nation- 
alist writers who are also ardent Imperialists. 


We come now to the Conference which has just ended. 
Two outstanding circumstances give the 1911 Conference 
a special complexion. First, there is the proposed 
Canadian-American Reciprocity Bill, and second, the 
recent pourparlers between President Taft and Sir Edward 
Grey on the subject of arbitration. It was quite inevit- 
able, with these two negotiations hanging in the balance, 
and with an Imperial Government more deeply pledged 
than ever to upholding the present fiscal system of the 
United Kingdom, that the three great subjects of political 
relations, defence, and commercial union could not be 
discussed except with considerable reservations. It will 
have been noted that every Conference has had some 
proposal for one or other form of closer union. In 1911 
this came from Sir J. Ward, whose suggestion aimed at 
evading the objection hitherto brought against every 
proposal for Imperial Advisory Councils—that such a 
body would interfere with the working of responsible 
government. Sir Joseph’s Imperial Council of Defence 
was to be elected, there being a House of Representatives 
for Defence,in proportion to population, one representative 
for each 200,000. The functions of the Council were to 
be Imperial defence and foreign policy. It would have 
no taxing powers for the first ten years, after which time 
there would be an agreement as to the amounts due 
from each Dominion. This proposal, though full of weak 
spots, is intrinsically interesting because it recognises, for 
the first time, the essential interdependence of foreign 
policy and defence; but it met with no support from 
other Premiers, and was not pressed to a vote. The 
main objection to it, urged by Sir W. Laurier, was that 
the Council would be actually a legislative body with 
power to create expenditure, but none to raise revenue. 
Mr Asquith’s objection was that it would ‘impair, if not 
altogether destroy, the authority of the Government of 
the United Kingdom in such grave matters as the conduct 
of foreign policy, the conclusion of treaties, the mainten- 
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ance of peace, or the declaration of war. The responsi- 
bility of the Imperial Government (he said) in these 
matters could not be shared.’ 

The other Dominion Premiers objected that the 
Council might ‘interfere with domestic concerns.’ Very 
little attention has been paid to this debate, which, of 
course, can only be studied in the précis; but several im- 
portant facts emerge. First, the objection of the 
Dominions (other than New Zealand) to any legislative 
body, even partly elected by themselves, is apparently 
founded on uneasiness as to the functions of that body. 
Secondly, the practical difficulty in the way of creating 
any such body is mainly that of revenue-raising. 
Thirdly, the Liberal Government, under Mr Asquith, 
regards Imperial Defence as the responsibility of the 
Home Government alone; for no other interpretation can 
be put upon his description of the important functions— 
foreign policy, treaty-making, maintenance of peace or 
declaration of war—which, in his opinion, the overseas 
Dominions cannot share. But how can they be expected 
to ‘share the burden’ without some corresponding voice 
in the policies whereby these burdens are created? In 
1902 Mr Chamberlain promised them a voice in proportion 
to their share in the burdens of Empire. 

In the light of the Prime Minister's declaration, it is 
impossible to feel quite as much enthusiasm as has been 
expressed over the interviews of the members of the 
Conference with the Imperial Committee of Defence. It 
was a laudable step to take the overseas Premiers into 
the confidence of the Imperial Government as to foreign 
policy ; and from some points of view the result attained 
will be useful. But, from the point of view of the 
constitutional development of the Conference towards 
the goal of the organic union of the Empire, the result 
is nil. The admission of overseas representatives to the 
Committee is not new in principle; and it is not possible, 
in the circumstances in which the interviews took place, 
that there could have been any consultation between 
the Premiers. A question which was raised during the 
Conference elucidates this point. A resolution was 
proposed, in the debate on the Declaration of London, 
to the effect that in future the Dominions should be 
afforded opportunities for expressing their views before 
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treaties or agreements affecting them are concluded. A 
similar resolution was passed in 1902, ‘That, so far as 
may be consistent with the confidential negotiations of 
treaties with foreign powers, the views of the Colonies 
affected should be obtained, in order that they may be 
in a better position to give adhesion to such treaties.’ 
Apparently, and owing no doubt to the peculiar and 
incomplete nature of the Conference, this resolution had 
been forgotten by all concerned. A similar proposal was 
resisted by Sir W. Laurier, who opposed it on the singular 
ground that, if the Dominions are consulted, they take a 
certain degree of responsibility in connexion with the 
policy involved. If the policy led to war, ‘that would 
imply the necessity that they should take part in that 
war. So that in the department of foreign policy we 
find Mr Asquith’s reluctance to allow the Dominions any 
share in responsibility met by an equal desire on the 
part of Canada to evade it.* This is not exactly 
progress towards the idea of Imperial defence as a 
common privilege and responsibility. 

The fate which was meted out to Sir J. Ward’s 
Imperial Parliament also met Mr Harcourt’s secretariat 
under the name of a Standing Committee. It is evident 
that something more than the present machinery is 
needed to connect the Conferences, and carry on their 
work during recess. The instances already given of 
apparently forgotten resolutions are evidences of this. 
But Mr Harcourt’s suggestion was too much in the 
nature of an annexe to the Colonial Office to find favour 
with the Dominions, suspicious as they are of any 
permanent bureaucratic establishment. 

One of the features of the Conference which attracted 
most attention was its action as to the Declaration of 
London. The history of this incident is a warning as to 





* Mr R. L. Borden (leader of the Opposition), speaking at Winnipeg on 
June 19, repudiated this view of Canadian Imperial relations. ‘Our 
Prime Minister has seized the opportunity to give his message of greeting 
to his King. Speaking for you as your representative, he has dared to tell 
the King and the Empire that Canadians desire to enjoy the prestige and 
advantages of the British connexion and the protection of the British flag 
until trouble comes, and then to reserve the right to remain neutral. In 
peace we are to be part of the Hmpire. In war we shall find both honour 
and safety in a happy neutrality, which will permit our forces to maintain 
a glorious inactivity while our flag is fired upon by armed foes,’ 
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the dangers attending the Conference in its present form. 
Everyone—the Dominion Premiers most of all—desires 
that the Conference should be freed from the atmosphere 
of British party politics. Yet here was a question, 
properly non-party, and yet by the action of the 
Government in the House of Commons made a party 
question and already (at the time of its discussion in the 
Conference) the subject of hot debate in this country. 
The Dominion Premiers were to be consulted on the 
Declaration; but, as a matter of fact, the stage at which 
they intervened made it impossible for them to dissent 
without inflicting a serious check on His Majesty’s 
Government. Although asked to judge, they could not, 
in the circumstances, hear any but the Government side 
of the question; and the result was practically a foregone 
conclusion. But, just as a different decision would have 
been hailed as a victory for the Opposition, so their 
consent has been used, in the Press and in the House, as 
a victory for the Liberal Government, to the serious 
detriment of the status of the Conference itself. It is 
difficult to see how similar situations are to be avoided, 
if the principle of consulting the Dominions as an after- 
thought, rather than of making them equal principals 
with ourselves in negotiation, is to be followed. 

The question of defence was not raised directly on 
any resoJution in 1911, the joint sittings with the 
Imperial Defence Committee, already referred to, taking 
the place of any special discussion on this subject. 
Therefore it is impossible to say at present what 
progress, if any, has been made towards the unification 
of our Imperial defences. The Australians, presumably, 
will continue their naval programme, which, if they 
adopt the scheme prepared by Admiral Henderson, will, 
by 1933, involve an expenditure of 23,000,000/. on construc- 
tion, and the annual charges of about 5,000,000. New 
Zealand will continue her contributions, and Canada her 
reliance on the Monroe doctrine. The next Conference 
will meet, it is presumed, in 1915—a date when the opening 
of the Panama Canal, the completion of the Kiel Canal, 
the launching of an Austrian-Hungarian navy on the 
Mediterranean, and the termination of the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty (unless renewed) will make necessary 
an Imperial stocktaking. Whether the preparations 
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now in hand will give satisfactory results at that date 
appears problematical, unless we place implicit faith in 
Sir E. Grey’s arbitration proposals. The reception of 
those proposals in Germany hardly encourages us to do 
this ; and, as regards the Pacific, it must be remembered 
that the United States has no naval force to speak of on 
that ocean, and that Japan has the whole of her fleet 
concentrated there. Can we make it worth her while 
to insure us for another period against the necessity 
of keeping an adequate naval force there? And, if 
so, what will be the premium on that insurance? 
Australians must ask themselves this question with some 
uneasiness in view of their anti-Asiatic policy. 

The most important resolution of 1911 came, singularly 
enough, from the Dominion which had sent in no resolu- 
tions previously, and had announced through her repre- 
sentative that she had no grievances to ventilate and few 
suggestions to make. Sir W. Laurier, as is well known, 
was doubtful at one stage whether he could attend the 
Conference at all. Incidentally it must be remarked 
that the practice, adopted early in the history of the 
Conference, of sending agenda to the Dominions, and of 
getting from them resolutions which are placed first 
before their own Parliaments, has a great advantage in 
giving a sense of actuality to the Conference itself, and 
making it a reality to the peoples of the Dominions. 
But, to secure this, there must be some preparation 
beforehand ; and discussions in the National Parliaments 
must precede those in the Imperial Conference. The 
second half of this practice appears to have been 
abandoned in Canada. 

Be this as it may, Sir W. Laurier unexpectedly con- 
tributed to the Conference a proposal which may be 
far-reaching in consequence. The question of trade 
co-operation within the Empire is to be postponed, on 
his initiative, for the report of a special Commission 
which is to visit all the different Dominions, with as 
wide terms of reference as possible, and to collect every 
imaginable kind of information which may contribute to 
the elucidation of the problem.* The one restriction is 


* This idea was first included by Mr Lyttelton in the programme put 
forward by him in 1905, and was revived by Mr Drage in an article (‘ The 
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that its suggestions must not trench on the forbidden 
subject of a change in fiscal methods. The next Con- 
ference, presumably, will be presented with the results 
of this Commission, which cannot take much less than 
four years for its task. 

This proposal, though endorsed in good faith by His 
Majesty’s Government and the Dominion Premiers, is 
not a very hopeful one. It has already been decided to 
postpone for its decision the All-Red Route question, as 
to which every kind of expert advice, enquiry, and sug- 
gestion is already available and which has been discussed 
again and again since 1894. The prospect of seeing the 
Conference develope into something organic is reduced by 
the delegation of its powers of advice to a Commission, 
however expert. The conditions of trade, shipping, and 
other cognate questions are already the subject of ex- 
haustive reports to the respective Governments; and, in 
the four years which the Commission will take to travel 
over the ground towards its report, these conditions will 
be changing and fresh factors coming into play. The 
opening of the Panama Canal, for instance, will alone 
render obsolete much of the Commission’s observations, 
unless they add the gift of prophecy to their other 
qualifications. The restriction as to any suggested 
change in fiscal policy may appear ridiculous in some 
quarters, but it was a perfectly reasonable one from a 
certain standpoint. It would be useless to repeat the 
recent experience of an exceptionally able and impartial 
Royal Commission to the West Indies, whose valuable 
recommendations have been allowed to become a dead 
letter because they took as their basis, not what was 
possible for a Free Trade Government to do, but what 
was best for the West Indies themselves. Having in view 
the fact that the Dominions have long been pressing 
for preferential trade, the tenor of the report would be 
a foregone conclusion, were there no restriction; but, in 
the circumstances, the Commission will know that they 
are sent out to find an alternative—if not the best from 
the overseas point of view, at least the second best. 

An enquiry having exactly this basis has recently been 





Imperial Conference of 1911’) in the Royal Colonial Institute Journal 
of October 1910; but the Commission proposed by them was, of course, 
intended to deal with the fiscal question. 
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conducted by Mr Drage, who has tried to consider the 
question of ‘trade organisation within the Empire’ in a 
spirit above party controversies. His conclusions, how- 
ever, are rather negative than positive ; and his criticisms 
of existing methods are more convincing than his sug- 
gestions for improvement. He justly calls attention 
to our tropical dependencies as productive areas of 
immense potential value; and in doing this he follows Sir 
C. Bruce, whose ‘ Broad Stone of Empire’ reminds us that 
the problem of our relations with the self-governing 
Dominions is, after all, only half of our Imperial burden. 
Probably the Commission will do its most useful work 
along the lines of suggesting a better linking-up of our 
great dependencies with the free nations. If the 
proposal for the Commission had come in 1907, before 
Canada had made any fresh departure, we should have 
felt less anxious. We do not want to wait too long for 
the alternative. 

Allusion has already been made to the revision of the 
commercial treaties of the Empire. This was secured by 
Sir W. Laurier, who pointed out the inconveniences 
dwelt on by Mr Balfour in his Albert Hall speech. It 
was agreed, therefore, with the full concurrence of Sir E. 
Grey, to take steps to release the Dominions from the 
automatic operation of the most-favoured-nation clauses. 
Hitherto the British Empire has been regarded by 
foreign nations as a unit for the purposes of commercial 
treaties. In future each Dominion will go its own way. 
Although the Canadian Premier was careful to insist that 
it will always be the first duty of a Dominion to foster 
trade with the mother-country, and to give to her and 
to the rest of the Empire advantages equal to any given 
to foreigners, yet, when it comes to the elaboration of 
foreign treaties, these counsels of perfection will become 
increasingly difficult to follow. The disintegration 
foreseen by Hofmeyr in 1887 and by Foster in 1894 will 
inevitably set in ; and the United Kingdom has no weapons 
with which to engage in this fiscal warfare. 

Although the Canadian-American reciprocity treaty 
was not, and could not be, a subject of debate in the 
Conference, it formed the matter of many speeches by 
Sir W. Laurier outside; and it may be well here to refer 
briefly to the point of view he put forward. He declined 
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altogether to consider the treaty as any danger to Imperial 
relations, averring that Canadian sentiment had stood in 
the past a greater strain; and he also laid stress on the 
fact that the agreement is not a treaty, but a mere 
commercial arrangement easily removed if it suited the 
Government next year. His confidence in the power 
of Canada to preserve her individuality was equally 
unqualified. The answer to these arguments is given, by 
Canadian Imperialists, in terms of population. An agree- 
ment between a nation of ninety millions and a nation 
of eight, eagerly sought by the former, is open to suspicion 
on many grounds; nor will it be easy to stem the torrent 
of vested interests and commercial invasion when once it 
has gained ingress. And wherever the United States 
gains ground the United Kingdom loses it; hence the 
Canadian Imperialist opposition. 


In estimating the centrifugal and centripetal forces 
which have met in the Conferences, it can hardly be denied 
that suggestions for immediate political union have been 
affected by the former. Schemes have been advanced 
from various quarters of the Empire, but they have been 


received with ever-diminishing favour; and the debates 
which they have occasioned have helped to solidify, in the 
minds of overseas representatives, their objection to any 
body outside their own responsible Governments being 
entrusted with legislative powers. The defence question, 
similarly, though expected to draw the Empire together, 
has in a rather melancholy way emphasised the essential 
differences in outlook caused by geographical and racial 
conditions. There is less unity now, as a matter of fact, 
than in the earlier days of money contributions to the 
British navy. At the same time, the development of 
military and naval systems in Australia and New Zealand 
is a great potential Imperial asset. They create fresh 
centres of strength instead of existing as points of weak- 
ness. But it ought to be clearly understood overseas, as 
it is in well-informed circles in this country, that a defence 
force which has no direct relation to a central policy is 
like a sword without an arm, or a gun without an eye 
behind it; and it is also important that the antiquated 
theory of purely local defence should be abandoned. 
Australia’s navy in 1933 may be as large as that of Brazil, 
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or some other rising naval power of the third class, but 
for a long time to come it will be of significance only in 
relation to the Imperial navy ; and the naval battle which 
decides Australia’s fate may be fought off the Cape of 
Good Hope or the shores of Alaska. The theory of 
alliance, as opposed to that of organic union, will not 
work under such conditions as these. 

The conclusion arrived at in reading the debates on 
defence is that what was needed was some definite 
common interest to defend. How to supply that is the 
problem of to-day; and it is doubtful whether we can 
afford to wait till 1915 for an answer. Believing, as 
many of us do, with Lord Milner, in ‘an Empire con- 
sisting no doubt of nations, completely independent in 
their local affairs, but having certain great objects and 
ideals in common, and capable, by virtue of these, of 
developing a common policy and a common life,’ what 
can we do to work towards that ideal? Lord Milner 
has supplied us with the only answer: ‘Doing things 
together . . . great things if possible, in any case things 
of some moment and worth doing.’ This ideal has 
doubtless been before the Conference of 1911, and has 
inspired many of the attempts to solve subsidiary ques- 
tions, but the unfortunate circumstance that any step 
(even such a minor one as the subsidising of steamer 
lines) which indicates departure from the rigid Free 
Trade doctrine—far more rigid than the doctrine of 
Adam Smith—would be hailed in the light of a party 
defection or a triumph for the Opposition, has militated 
against the discussion of the really vital questions at 
issue. There is no basis of co-operation between pro- 
tected and non-protected countries ; and so it is becoming 
more and more difficult to ‘do things together.’ 


ARCHIBALD R. CoLQUHOUN. 
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Art. 13—THE DUTY OF THE LORDS. 


NINE years ago the power of the Unionist party was 
unbroken. For over sixteen years, with a brief interlude 
from 1892 to 1895, it had governed the country. The 
causes for which it stood—the maintenance of the 
Union, the preservation of the Established Church, a 
sane but vigorous external policy, genuine social reform 
combined with constitutional stability—never seemed 
stronger. The Boer War was over; and, though men 
prophesied the inevitable cold fit after all the martial 
excitement we had experienced, no sign of it had 
appeared. If anyone had then prophesied that within 
four years’ time the Unionist party would have suffered 
the greatest political catastrophe since the Reform Bill, 
and that in nine years it would be fighting a desperate 
battle to preserve the fundamental institutions of the 
country, he would have been regarded as a lunatic. But 
the catastrophe has occurred ; and the fight in defence 
of our institutions now going on is, in the judgment 
of many, all-but hopeless. 

In saying this we have no wish to cry over spilt 
milk. By all means let the dead past bury its dead. 
But the campaign is not yet over. Indeed, when these 
pages appear, we shall be entering upon the most critical 
of all the battles yet waged; and it is essential, if we 
would avoid further disaster, that we should strive to 
learn the causes that have brought us to the present 
pass. How is it that in nine years the party has contrived 
so completely to lose the confidence of the country ; and, 
in particular, how is it that the attack on the Second 
Chamber has so nearly reached success? Most people 
would probably reply that it was the adoption of Tariff 
Reform, and specially of the so-called food-taxes, as part 
of the official policy that has been the chief cause of 
our misfortunes. With this diagnosis, properly under- 
stood, we do not disagree. But it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that the root of the mischief was 
the intrinsic unpopularity of the food-taxes. That they 
are unpopular no one now doubts. But apart from them 
altogether, Tariff Reform, as originally advocated, was 
a fatal policy for a Conservative party to adopt. Some 
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moderate and unpretentious measure of fiscal change 
might have been well enough. Proposals for a complete 
reversal of our fiscal policy stood self-condemned in the 
mouth of a Conservative leader. They cut away the 
very foundations on which Conservatism rests, and left 
it at the mercy of any assailant, however contemptible. 
Thenceforward, to any Unionist appeal to the conserva- 
tive instincts of the nation the reply was obvious and 
overwhelming. How could those who claimed that their 
fiscal policy was revolutionary be entitled to object to 
the same attribute in the social or constitutional pro- 
posals of their opponents? Indeed, any such objections 
smacked of insincerity. Men began to think that 
Tariff Reformers were not really zealous in their defence 
of existing institutions, or even of the rights of property, 
except so far as such defence was necessary in order 
to secure the success of their tariff policy. 

Nor was the suspicion altogether unjust. If the 
belief is held or professed that a particular measure is 
essential to the prosperity of the country, its advocates 
will properly subordinate to it all other political 
questions. To the extreme Tariff Reformer the future 
of religious education, the rights and grievances of the 
liquor trade, even the maintenance of the Constitution 
itself, are matters of secondary importance. So long as 
championship of these causes improves the prospect 
of Tariff Reform, he is content to fight for them. But 
it must be on his own terms. If he thinks that the 
education question diverts public attention from his 
primary object, he will press for the acceptance of any 
compromise or surrender that will get it out of the 
way. So long, and only so long, as the brewers are 
thought to command considerable voting strength in 
the country he will be their stalwart ally. Doubts of 
the popularity of the House of Lords will create corre- 
sponding vacillation in his defence of that institution. 

All these phases of the Tariff Reform mind we 
have actually seen during recent years; and, granted 
that Tariff Reform is the one thing needful, they are 
perfectly legitimate. Unfortunately, the average Con- 
servative does not hold any such view. He has accepted 
Tariff Reform with more or less conviction. But first 
of all he is a Conservative; and itis for the historic causes 
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with which Conservatism is associated that in the. end 
he is prepared to fight. Hence has come about a double 
insincerity. The enthusiastic Tariff Reformer, in order 
to conciliate the bulk of his supporters, has been obliged 
to assume a belief in old-fashioned Conservatism; and 
into the mouth of the Conservative has been put extrava- 
gant eulogy of changes to which he has given a reluctant 
and half-hearted assent. The British electorate, always 
sensitive to any want of straightforwardness in public 
men, has been quick to perceive and to resent the con- 
sequent unreality of much of the Unionist propaganda. 

We do not say that all the electoral misfortunes of 
the last few years have been due to this feeling. The 
‘landslide’ of 1906 was the outcome of several other 
eauses which need not be here discussed. But the 
Unionist failure to reap any practical advantage from 
the reaction against Radicalism which followed that 
year can only be ascribed to the fact that, much as the 
moderate man disliked Messrs George and Churchill, he 
distrusted even more the Unionist party and its leaders. 
Everywhere has been heard a growing chorus of disgust 
with both the great parties in the State. The Govern- 
ment is far from popular, but it is less unpopular than 
the Opposition; and the voters have in consequence 
decided that it is better to bear those ills they have than 
fly to others that they know not of. 

Nor can it be said that the recent tactics of the 
Unionist leaders have been calculated to produce a 
restoration of Unionist credit in the country. Until the 
autumn of 1909, apart from the fundamental weakness 
attaching to Conservative advocacy of far-reaching 
change, no very serious mistake had been made. In 
particular the leadership of the House of Lords had 
greatly added to the prestige of that assembly. The 
defeat of the Education Bill and the rejection of the 
Licensing Bill were in themselves not unpopular ; and 
the acceptance of the Trades Disputes Bill and the Old- 
Age Pensions Bill was a complete answer to the allegation 
that the Second Chamber was out of touch with the 
sentiments and wishes of the working class. By-elections 
showed that the voters were beginning to recover from 
their panic of three years before; and there*®was a hesi- 
tating return to a belief that, in spite of all appearances, 

u 2 
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the Unionist party might be honest after all. Then 
came the Budget of 1909. It was financially absurd ; it 
was grossly unjust to the liquor trade; and its land 
taxes were theoretically indefensible. But no one now 
pretends that its actual provisions, apart from the 
speeches by which it was recommended, have adversely 
affected the prosperity of the country. Even at 
the time, it was clear that the hostility to it was 
only partly genuine. But for the indirect effect on 
the fortunes of Tariff Reform hoped for from its re- 
jection, there is little doubt that the Budget would have 
been allowed to pass in peace. Articles appeared in the 
papers urging that, if the Budget were passed, Tariff 
Reform would be killed ; that, if the alternative between 
taxing the landlord and taxing the foreigner were put 
before the country, a sweeping electoral victory was 
certain; that, in the interest of Tariff Reform, it was of 
immense importance that a Unionist Ministry should be 
in power before the then next Imperial Conference; and 
that, if the opportunity of forcing a dissolution were 
allowed to slip, none might recur. 

Such arguments were not likely to attract popular 
support in any case. But, mingled as they were with the 
familiar appeals to Conservative sentiment about the 
rights of property and the constitutional position of the 
House of Lords, they aroused the contempt of a large 
section of the voters, particularly in the industrial North, 
to a degree unparalleled since 1832. It is, perhaps, not 
yet generally recognised how seriously the prestige of the 
aristocracy suffered in the election of January 1910. Till 
then the Lords had been thought, even by their opponents, 
to be straightforward and disinterested. They might be 
stupid and even prejudiced, but they were credited with 
a high sense of public duty. In 1909 they seemed to be en- 
tering on a revolution—for it must not be forgotten that, 
whatever the result of the General Election, a profound 
change one way or another was almost inevitable—not 
because the majority of them were really driven to it by 
fear of national ruin, but because they had allowed them- 
selves to be made the tools of a clique of reckless and 
impatient enthusiasts. Such conduct was plausibly 
represented as the merest political trickery. No doubt 
there were many peers who were not in any way open to 
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this accusation. They honestly believed that the authors 
of the Budget were forging a weapon which they intended 
later on to use with increasing force till they had either 
driven the Lords to resistance or destroyed the property 
on which they depended. A contest waged even on that 
ground would have been difficult to win. The suggestion 
that the Lords were straining their constitutional powers 
in order to protect their pockets was damaging enough. 
When to that was added the suspicion, and more than the 
suspicion, that a large number of them were moved by 
political motives of the narrowest party character, it is 
wonderful that the ‘Ministerial victory was not more com- 
plete than it actually turned out to be. 

It was, however, sufficient not only to maintain the 
Government in power, but to shatter such remnants of 
coherent leadership of the Opposition as till then re- 
mained. No attempt was made to face the facts of the 
situation or to realise the gravity or even the nature of 
the issues actually raised. And yet the situation was 
simple enough. A grave error committed by the House 
of Lords had given rise to a determined attack on their 
whole position. So far, the country could not be said to 
have endorsed the attack ; but it had declared as explicitly 
as is possible under our present constitution that it 
thought the House of Lords in the wrong. The danger 
was obviously great. Something like a constitutional 
revolution was threatened. The first thing to be done 
was to concentrate all moderate opinion in defence of the 
Second Chamber; and, unless the Unionist leaders were 
deficient in clearness of sight or earnestness of purpose, 
they should have been ready to make all necessary 
sacrifices for the purpose. A precedent was furnished 
by the Home Rule Bill in 1886. The Conservative leaders 
then said that they were prepared to sink all minor 
questions and ally themselves with any man who would 
fight for the Union. Their attitude not only secured a 
large addition to the forces of resistance to Mr Glad- 
stone’s proposals but also convinced the country that 
those who adopted it were really in earnest. Nothing of 
the kind was done by our leaders last summer. They 
did, indeed, from time to time issue appeals to moderate 
men to come to their assistance. But they did nothing 
to make it easier for those to whom they appealed to 
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comply with their request. It was well known that 
the chief difficulty was created by Tariff Reform, and 
specially by the food-taxes. Yet the Unionist leaders, 
vacillating on many points, were rigid on this one. No 
man tainted, however slightly, with the Free Trade 
heresy could be accepted as an ally even in defence 
of the Constitution. The country noted this conduct, and 
drew the conclusion that the constitutional danger of 
which so much was heard was meant chiefly for platform 
consumption. 

It would be unfair to suggest that Mr Balfour approved 
this blind bigotry of the Tariff Reformers. His ability 
is beyond dispute; and he must have known the conse- 
quence which would necessarily follow. He must have 
also known that the great bulk of his followers were 
Conservative, and would sooner or later deeply resent 
any slackness or incapacity in defence of the Constitu- 
tion. He had, therefore, every reason to insist on the 
course marked out by the Home Rule precedent and by 
common sense. The explanation of his failure to do so 
must be sought in Mr Balfour’s conception of leadership. 
He is deeply convinced that in politics nothing can be 
done without co-operation, and that co-operation can 
best be secured by the party system. To him, therefore, 
it appears that the chief business of a party leader is to 
keep his party together; and that with this object it is 
his duty to make almost any modification in his methods 
of party warfare or in the statement of his political 
opinion. Doubtless he would not feel at liberty to 
advocate a policy of which he definitely disapproved. 
He would not describe as black that which he believed 
to be white. But if he thought that the object was grey 
—and in politics to a man of Mr Balfour’s temperament 
most things are grey—he would not quarrel over the 
shade of grey that was to be attributed to it. Much 
may be said philosophically in defence of this state of 
mind. In practice it has two defects. It intensifies the 
apparent lack of conviction with which Mr Balfour 
naturally expresses himself to such a degree as to lay 
him open to the charge of insincerity. And it invites 
any section of his followers by threatening mutiny to 
induce him to modify his speech or action. So that in 
the end the procedure designed to preserve his authority 
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as leader of a united party has gone far to split his 
followers into various sections, each desiring to be led in 
a different direction, and each, in the current phrase, 
‘putting pressure upon him’ so to lead them. Had 
the Tariff extremists been confident in the warmth of 
Mr Balfour’s fiscal orthodoxy, they would not have been 
so determined to exclude from the party any tincture of 
Free Trade heresy ; and had he from the first set his face 
against their intolerant follies, he would have been able 
to organise that concentration of moderate opinion which 
the crisis so clearly required. 

We do not forget that on the very eve of the election, 
when the contest was actually in progress, a promise was 
given that Tariff Reform before becoming law should be 
submitted toa Referendum. It is difficult to imagine a 
more unfortunate procedure than that adopted in making 
this proposal. The Referendum, as part of the official 
Unionist policy, had only just seen the light. Until Lord 
Lansdowne’s hastily-drafted Resolution of December, it 
had been usually sneered at and denounced by official 
Unionists. Mr Balfour himself and one or two others 
had given it a half-hearted approval. But it had never 
formed part of any Unionist pronouncement of anything 
like an official character. It is permissible to doubt 
whether our leaders would even then have made up 
their minds to the plunge but for the extreme difficulty 
in which they were placed by the sudden dissolution. 
They had entered on the Conference without any express 
agreement that, if it failed, each party should resume the 
position it held at its commencement. Yet that was 
certainly the understanding. Nevertheless, as soon as 
the Conference broke down, the Radicals sprang a dis- 
solution upon us, ingeniously calculating that by doing 
so they would make it impossible for the Unionists to 
produce any alternative policy in time to be of any 
electoral service. That the Unionist leaders did not 
foresee the possibility of this piece of political sharp 
practice is regrettable. That they did not make any 
effective protest against it is indefensible. So it was, 
however, with the consequence that at the last moment 
Lord Lansdowne had to throw together a series of 
resolutions ambiguous and incomplete and marked by 
some of the characteristics of panic. Nothing was said 
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in the resolutions or in the speeches in which they were 
moved about the applicability of the Referendum to 
Tariff Reform. For this omission no sufficient reason 
has been or can be given. It must have been obvious to 
our leaders that the Radicals would immediately reply 
to any proposal for the introduction of the Referendum 
by asking if it were to be applied to Tariff Reform ; and 
it must have been equally obvious that, unless the whole 
proposal was to be stamped as the crudest of election 
dodges, it would be necessary to give an affirmative 
answer to that question. And that is exactly what 
happened. Mr Asquith’s challenge on the subject and 
Mr Balfour's pledge at the Albert Hall are fresh in 
our memories; and all that need be said about the 
latter is that its form gave the impression, probably 
erroneous, that the speaker was even then unconscious 
of the vital importance of the announcement he was 
making, and that consequently the public were left in 
fatal doubt as to whether the pledge would really be 
redeemed. 

It cannot be pretended that this portion of the 
Unionist tactics was inspiriting. Nor can we regard 
their conduct in dealing with the reform of the House 
of Lords as more satisfactory. That reform of the 
House of Lords must be an essential part of a complete 
settlement of the Constitutional question is true enough. 
Regret it though we may, it would be folly not to 
recognise that the House, as at present composed, no 
longer so commands the confidence of the country as 
to enable it to discharge properly the duties of a Second 
Chamber. And the presentation of well-considered 
proposals for a reconstituted House would have shown 
that the Unionist leaders were alive to the necessity of 
alterations, and were capable of producing an effective 
scheme for carrying them out. Unfortunately, whatever 
the actual intention, the Reconstitution Bill was put 
forward as though it were the Unionist alternative to 
the Parliament Bill, a position which was quite untenable. 
We are reminded of the old Oxford story about the 
divinity student who, when asked to state the names of 
the major and minor prophets, replied that, without 
drawing invidious distinctions between these holy men, 
he would prefer to give a list of the kings of Israel. 
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The difficulty which the Parliament Bill is designed to 
meet is that created by deadlocks between the Houses. 
In whatever way the Second Chamber were reformed, 
such deadlocks must occur from time to time unless the 
two Chambers always agreed, in which case one of them 
would be useless. Nor is it in the least probable that the 
elected House would be more tolerant of resistance to 
their proposals because it came from a new body desti- 
tute of the authority and historical associations belonging 
to the present House of Lords. An alteration in the 
composition of the House of Lords may be urgently 
required; it cannot be considered as an alternative to 
a measure dealing with its powers. 

Even if this were not so, the actual provisions of the 
Reconstitution Bill seem very ill-judged. The two chief 
counts in the Radical indictment of the House of Lords 
are that it contains a permanent majority of the opposite 
party, and that its members sit by hereditary right. 
Under Lord Lansdowne’s Bill it is at least doubtful 
whether the party majority would not remain, and a 
certain number of the New House—quite enough to be 
decisive in any close division—owe their seats to the 
‘accident of birth. Every argument used against the 
present House would be equally available against the 
new one. It would remain true that Liberal and Con- 
servative Bills did not receive equal treatment in the 
Second Chamber, and that the so-called Veto would be 
exercised by men who ‘represented no one but them- 
selves. On the other hand, the introduction of the 
elective element would involve a fundamental departure 
from all the traditions of the Second House. It would 
be—indeed, the mere proposal coming from such a source 
has been—a profound shock to Conservative opinion in 
the country, and would deprive the Second Chamber of 
all its ancient prestige. Moreover, a body so composed 
could not endure. The first time a Bill was rejected by 
the votes of the hereditary peers, a demand would arise 
for their complete exclusion; and it is not easy to see 
how, in the circumstances, such a demand could be 
resisted. Finally—and for the present purpose this is the 
most important consideration—the complexity of the 
proposals makes them fatally open to misrepresentation. 
Who could explain from the platform with any chance 
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of acceptance the composition of the new legislative 
Chamber? Men would ask whether the hereditary 
principle was right or wrong? If it be right, why change 
the present House? If it be wrong, why not abolish it? 
Conversely, if the elective principle be right, why not 
apply it thoroughly? And they would further want 
to know what was the purpose of the complicated 
categories of new peers, and what security there was that 
in practice the new House would not still remain a 
‘committee of the Carlton Club’? In a word, a reform 
based on no principle and overloaded with elaborate and 
unintelligible detail would be plausibly, if unscrupulously, 
represented to one section of the public as dangerously 
revolutionary, and to another as a mere trick designed, 
under-:new forms, to maintain the old Tory supremacy in 
the House of Lords. 

The truth is that the Reconstitution Bill is vitiated by 
the same weakness which has underlain almost every 
important action taken by the Unionist leaders during 
the last two years. Partly because of Mr Balfour's 
personal characteristics and partly because of the intrinsic 
difficulty attending the advocacy by the Conservative 
party of far-reaching change, whether in our fiscal 
system or any other part of the body politic, an atmo- 
sphere of insincerity has enveloped all our recent 
proceedings. Every move, albeit defended on grounds of 
the highest principle, has seemed to be due to some 
tactical consideration. Political tactics are legitimate 
and even admirable so long as their object is to set before 
the electors the strength of a party position, and to 
enable them to consider it freed from the misrepresenta- 
tions of opponents. For any other purpose, tactics are 
almost always useless and generally pernicious. It is not 
of the least use to pretend that resistance to Radical 
legislation is due solely to high Tory principles, if the 
real object has been to get a majority for Tariff Reform. 
Pretences of that kind deceive nobody, and are apt to 
make people believe that those who indulge in them are 
even more dishonest than they really are. So, too, if the 
Unionists were not prepared to reform the House of 
Lords in such a way as effectively to meet legitimate 
criticism of that assembly, it would have been far better 
not to make any legislative proposals on the subject. An 
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offer of a remedy for a grievance that is no remedy is not 
only useless but engenders suspicion of the good faith of 
its authors. 

If, then, we are to have any chance of success in the 
battle that is now upon us, we must altogether abandon 
tactics of this description. The first thing to be done is 
to realise clearly what is the issue on which we are 
fighting, and its importance. The Government have 
brought in a Bill and passed it through the House of 
Commons, the object of which is to establish the 
absolutism of the House of Commons in all matters of 
finance, and its supremacy in all other legislation. In 
Parliament and on every platform, the Unionists have 
said that, in effect, this will produce Single-Chamber 
government, and that the checks and safeguards which 
have been inserted in the Bill to prevent that result are 
not worth the paper on which they are printed. Were 
these statements true orfalse? Did the Unionists believe 
that the Parliament Bill would destroy one of the 
essential features of the Constitution, or did they not? 
If they did not believe it, or if they have altered their 
opinions, then the sooner they say so and abandon 
politics for some pursuit more suitable to their characters 
and intellects, the better for the reputation of English 
public life. But if they did and do believe that the 
Government proposals strike a fatal blow at one of the 
most important guarantees of liberty and justice in this 
country, then they must surely resist the passage of the 
Bill in its present form by every constitutional means 
open to them. 

It is unfortunately true that during the discussion of 
the Bill in the House of Commons the members of the 
Opposition, with some exceptions, displayed little vigour 
in their attacks on the Government. From their leader 
downwards, most of them treated the matter as an 
ordinary House of Commons controversy to be carried 
on by ordinary parliamentary methods. There were the 
usual arrangements and understandings. There were 
the formal displays of ingenious dialectics from the front 
benches, accompanied by the dreary orations of the back 
benches designed to convince constituents of the value of 
their representatives. Few indeed were those who 
appeared to understand the vital nature of the struggle 
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in which they were engaged. The Bill is now before the 
House of Lords; and we may reasonably expect that the 
assembly mainly concerned in its provisions will show 
a due appreciation of their moment. So far there is no 
reason to suppose that it will not doso. The debate on 
the Second Reading was not inadequate, considering that 
it had been decided not to reject the Bill. There are 
some indeed who regret that decision. We do not share 
their view. After the last General Election it would 
have been scarcely constitutional for the Second Chamber 
to say that no change in the relations between the two 
Houses was required, which would have been the parlia- 
mentary meaning of a rejection of the Bill at that stage. 
Moreover, it is possible to raise much more clearly by 
amendments than by rejection the true issue between the 
two parties; for, though there are several objections 
which Constitutionalists may properly take to the Bill, 
the one which goes to the very root of the measure is 
that it abolishes the right of appeal from the House of 
Commons to the people. Unless that appeal is unmistak- 
ably preserved, we shall be living,under a Single-Chamber 
Constitution. It is useless to reply that the Parliament 
Bill provides in certain cases for two years’ delay before 
the will of the House of Commons can prevail. We 
believe that in practice such a delay would be wholly 
ineffective as a safeguard. But if we are wrong, and if it 
should prove to be some check on reckless legislation, 
what can be more certain than that the first Radical 
majority in the House of Commons will abolish it? 
Indeed, the Government leaders in the House of Lords 
have explicitly declined to pledge themselves not to do so 
in the present Parliament if they should think fit. It is 
therefore abundantly clear that the Parliament Bill, as it 
left the House of Commons,;would establish, immediately 
or eventually, the unchecked despotism of that House: 
and we are no less convinced that, as things stand, the 
despotism of the House of Commons means the tyranny 
of the caucus. To us, such a tyranny appears to be 
almost the worst form of government that can be devised. 
It would be certainly inefficient, probably unjust, and 
possibly corrupt. That the complex organisation known 
as the British Empire could hold together under its 
governance is incredible. And it is even less likely that 
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the delicately-balanced structure of British commerce 
could long survive its establishment. 

Compared with the vital importance of preserving 
the Appeal to the People, all other questions raised by 
the Bill are almost insignificant. In saying this, we do 
not forget the highly regrettable proposal to make the 
Speaker the judge of whether or not a Bill is a Money 
Bill within the meaning of the first clause. The position 
of the Speaker in our political system is very remarkable. 
Appointed necessarily by a party majority, he is expected 
to show in the chair a rigorous impartiality. That is no 
small demand to make on a man who, until his appoint- 
ment, was in many cases a party politician. To assist 
him in accomplishing such a feat he has been surrounded 
by tradition with various safeguards. He is not allowed 
during his tenure of office to express any opinion on 
political questions; and, to secure this result, his seat is 
never contested. At the conclusion of his Speakership 
he is given a peerage, so that he may never again descend 
into the turmoil of the political arena. Whatever decision 
he gives, everyone, from the leaders downwards, accepts 
it without discussion. Indeed, his decisions can only be 
called in question by a formal motion impugning them. 
Most important of all, he is never asked to decide any- 
thing except points of order. Questions of policy are 
altogether outside his jurisdiction. 

Under the Bill this wholesome limitation can hardly 
be said to continue. A decision that a Bill was not a 
Money Bill might easily involve the fate of a Government. 
Take, for instance, the Finance Bill of 1909. Was it or 
was it not a Money Bill? Even under the very wide 
wording of the proposed definition of Money Bills the 
point is not clear. If the contentions of the Opposition 
at the time were just, it certainly did not ‘contain only 
provisions dealing with’ finance; and at Limehouse and 
elsewhere its author ioudly proclaimed that on this point 
the Opposition were right. On the other hand, Mr . 
Asquith everywhere and Mr Lloyd George in the House 
of Commons treated it as strictly financial. It would 
have been between such conflicting authorities that the 
Speaker would have had to decide if the Parliament Bill 
had been law ; and on his decision the constitutional pro- 
priety of the rejection of the ‘People’s Budget’ by the 
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Lords would have depended. It is surely impossible to 
think that under such circumstances the non-party 
character of the Speakership could be maintained. A 
caucus-ridden majority would never tolerate the con- 
tinuance of such vast powers in the hands of a political 
opponent ; and the Speaker would very soon become what 
he already is in the United States, the servant, if not the 
manager, of the party machine. It is unnecessary to 
point out how such a change would produce the final 
degradation of the House of Commons. 

It is not, therefore, from any want of appreciation of 
the enormity of other provisions in the Parliament Bill 
that we nevertheless hope that the Lords will concentrate 
their attention on the paramount issue of preserving the 
Appeal to the People. That is the point on which the 
whole struggle depends; and the Lords must take care 
that the country clearly understands this. The amend- 
ments inserted by them in the Bill are not unsatisfactory 
from this point of view, though they might have been 
improved. Some of them are of no great importance, as, 
for instance, Lord Cromer’s amendment to the definition 
of a Money Bill. The definition in the Bill, if fairly con- 
strued, would probably prevent ‘tacking’; and Lord 
Cromer’s words do not carry the matter much further. 
They certainly will not make it impossible to devise a 
Money Bill which would inflict irreparable injury on the 
country. More seems to us to depend on the tribunal 
that decides whether a Bill comes within the definition of 
a Money Bill than on the definition itself. The substitu- 
tion of a joint committee for the Speaker is probably an 
improvement in this respect ; though, in their anxiety to 
be fair, the authors of the amendment appear to us to 
have gone too far in proposing to give the nomination 
of the committee to the Speaker and the Lord Chancellor. 
It might work fairly well with the present occupants 
of those offices; but we have no right to assume that 
future occupants will be of the same character. 

The answer, perhaps, is that the whole Bill is so 
obviously of a makeshift character that, in amending 
it, it is only necessary to devise expedients which will 
answer the purpose for the time being. This seems to 
us the best defence for some of the features of the far 
more important amendment fathered by Lord Lansdowne. 
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We do not pretend to admire its categories of specially 
favoured Bills, or its machinery. There is no sound 
reason why Bills affecting the Crown or Home Rule 
should be dealt with differently from Bills affecting 
equally important matters, such as Disestablishment of 
the Church, or adult suffrage, or the independence of the 
judges. Nor do we much relish handing over to a joint 
committee, however constituted, the decision of the 
question whether a Bill shall be referred to the country 
or not. But, in spite of these defects, the main principle 
of Lord Lansdowne’s amendment is to grant an appeal 
to the people from the House of Commons at any rate 
in matters of graveimportance. That, as we have insisted, 
is the vital point; and, though it might have been put 
more simply and more attractively, still the root of the 
matter is there. Drafting, prolific as it is of discussion, 
is in such a matter as this very unimportant. 

For good or for evil the ground has now been chosen, 
and the forces on each side are engaged. What the 
Government will do is not yet clear. They may advise 
the King to swamp by new peers the majority in the 
Lords. They may elect once again to try their fortunes 
at the polls. Neither alternative alarms us. It is yet 
to be seen whether the King will accept advice to pack 
the House of Lords in order to suit the convenience of 
the Radical party. But, assuming that he should think 
it right to do so, we should greatly prefer such an event 
to-any shirking by the Lords of their constitutional 
responsibility. The addition of one or two hundred 
members to the present peerage would bea revolutionary 
step. Its revolutionary quality would emphasise the 
fact that the Government were forcing through a 
revolutionary measure, and would enlighten the country 
as to the nature of the proceedings in progress. This in 
itself would be no small advantage. Beyond this, we 
cannot think that it would do so much harm as some 
believe. Those who speak of it as the destruction of the 
British aristocracy forget the vast additions that have 
been made to the peerage during the last century without 
any such dire results. Our aristocracy depends for its 
prestige on its ability and public spirit, and not on the 
exclusiveness of its titles. Nor are we afraid lest such 
power of resistance to Home Rule as remains under the 
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Parliament Bill should be taken away by peer-swamping. 
We are confident that even after the ennoblement of 
a couple of hundred of the most sturdy Radicals there 
would always be a majority in the Upper House against 
the disintegration of the Empire. On the other hand, 
it remains to be seen what view their supporters will 
ultimately take of the democrats who immolate 
themselves by accepting coronets. 

It may be, indeed, that the difficulties attending the 
wholesale creation of peers will induce Ministers to prefer 
a dissolution. In that case the Unionist party may go 
into the contest with light hearts and in a confident spirit. 
At the last two elections the Radicals were astute enough 
to represent the issue as one between Lords and Commons. 
The Lords have now made it clear by their amendments 
that the controversy is really between the Caucus and the 
People. Provided that the electors apprehend what the 
question really is, we cannot doubt what their verdict will 
be. Even if it were not so, the duty of the Lords would 
be unaltered. Circumstances and their constitutional 
position have made them the champions of some of the 
most vital of our political liberties. Whatever the con- 
sequences to themselves, they cannot honourably abandon 
the trust that has been thus laid upon them. But there 
is no reason to be fainthearted. Plainly stated, the case is 
overwhelming. The only danger that still lurks in our 
path is that by some over-subtlety of tactics or by timidity 
our leaders may once more raise doubts as to the party’s 
sincerity. If, after inserting these amendments, the Lords 
should be persuaded by the ingenuity of cowardice not to 
insist on them to the utmost of their power, they will 
forfeit for ever the good opinion of their fellow-country- 
men. It is still true that the favourite virtues of the 
Briton are honesty and courage ; and he looks specially for 
these qualities in the men who occupy the highest stations. 
In the great Home Rule fight of 1893, Lord Salisbury 
made the keynote of his speech ‘Be just and fear not.’ 
Now, as then, that maxim indicates, we are convinced, the 
path of honour and of safety. 
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the policy. 








Write for New Prospectus and ‘Flexible Policy’ Pamphlet to 


GEOFFREY MARKS, F.I.A., Actuary and Manager, 
39, King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 








This old Mutual Society transacts only those classes 

of business usually undertaken by a 

purely Life Assurance Office, including 
advances on or the purchase of 


LIFE INTERESTS AND sister bce 
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